suay 


: ONE SHILLING 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


ANNOUNCE LONG PLAY RECORDS 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


BY THESE TWO GREAT ARTISTS 


SOLOMON 


IT HAS BEEN SAID: 


The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by André Cluytens 
“In music that seems CONCERTO No. 2 in B Flat, Op 19 Beethoven BLP 1024 
simple, Solomon is deep. 
RUBINSTEIN 
7 eae RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra conducted by Antal Dorati 
to be captwating CONCERTO in A Minor, Op 16 Grieg 
Go RE Ss Ee and on the reverse side with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Rubinstein is irresistible’ conducted by Vladimir Golschmann 
NOCHES EN LOS JARDINES DE ESPANA Falla ALP 1065 


(Nights in the Gardens of Spain) 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’. 


332 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED + HAYES + MIDDLESEX 
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Magnificent 


Astounding 


Giganti 


shall we blow our own trumpet ? 


Actually we would rather not we should in fact prefer that you see 

for yourself the large stock of records of all leading makes and the 

wide variety of recordings available at our shop in New Oxford Street. 

We would hesitate to tell you of the very comfortable audition rooms and the 
extremely pleasant atmosphere. Perhaps, though, we should just mention 

the amazing helpfulness of our staff who will go to tremendous 

trouble to serve you, and we would not be fair to ourselves if we refrained from 
telling you of our magnificent new showrooms and the fantastic range of 

our unique continental list which includes absolutely breathtaking 

recordings available nowhere else in this country ! And when we think of 
our positively superb personal export scheme, the wonder-colossal 

French recording that we will be offering very soon, the gigantic 
epoc-making, nerve shattering, SCINTILLATING, STUPENDOUS 


We are always pleased to welcome you to our shop in New Oxford Street (just a few 
steps along from the Tottenham Court Road Underground). Drop in any time and 
browse around, whatever your taste you will always find something of interest at Imhofs. 


Steckists of Allegro Argo Brunswick Capitol Columbia Decca Esquire H.M.V. London M.G.M. Monarch Nixa Parlophone Telefunken Vogue Vox 


Alfred Imhof Ltd 112-116 New Oxford St London WC1 Museum 7878 
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news 
you want... 


the really important news of the month 


—is in the Decca four-page centre supplement of this 
journal. There you will find listed the Decca L.P. 
releases for September and October—the twenty-second 
and twenty-third in three years—and the second M.P. 


release. 


DECCA L.P.s and M.P.s 

*. w\ play at the same speed (33} r.p.m.) and use 
re the same pick-up head and stylus. 


ECCA 


full frequency range records 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD.,;, I-=3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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THE MICROGRAM 


MUSICMAKER 


3-SPEED PORTABLE ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE 

Its quality of reproduction alone would make £19 r 5 0 
the MusicMaker”’’ an outstanding achieve- (Ine. P.T.) 
ment, but add to this its attractive appearance, 
compactness and portablity and you will indeed 
wonder at its amazingly low price. Here are some 
of the main features of this unique instrument : 


COLLARO 3-Speed Unit with ball-bearing turntable. 
E.A.R. high-gain AMPLIFIER. 


Fully variable VOLUME and TONE CONTROLS 
adjoin the Loudspeaker—placed in front of the instru- 
ment—for easy adjustment with the lid closed. 


Special “super-sensitive Collaro ‘‘STUDIO’’ turnover 
pickup for optimum quality and minimum record wear. 


Automatic motor switch-off. 


Available in a variety of colours chosen to blend with the cream finish of the motor unit, 
speaker lattice and handle. 


MUSICMAKER AUTO £24 . 17. 6 (inc. 


Using the new COLLARO 3-Speed Changer. 
ANNOUNCING THE 


E. A. R. MICROGRAM A750 


HIGH-FIDELITY 3-SPEED THREE-CONTROL AUTOMATIC REPRODUCER AT 30 GNS. (inc. P.T.) 


This model designed for the very critical record enthusiast sets a new standard for quality reproduction. 

BASS and TREBLE boost controls are provided in addition to the normal VOLUME Control. These are 

located in the loudspeaker lattice in the front of the instrument. A new E.A.R. Amplifier of advanced 

design is matched to the “ STUDIO P” pickup, and is fed into a 10 in. ELLIPTICAL Speaker. The large 

reserve of power and extreme flexibility of control ensure the best results from all records whether they 
pinned are your old favourite “78’s”’ or the latest LP’s. The “A750” incorporates the new COLLARO 
ee oe precision-built 3-Speed Record Changer. Non-automatic model P750 26 gns. (inc. P.T.) 


WE SHALL BE AT The If you cannot call and see us send for illustrated details. 


RADIO SHOW ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 
EARLS COURT Incorporating PhonoDisc Ltd. —— 
SEP -/2 17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14 HONO ISC 
T2 PROspect 4466 (5 lines) to 
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THOSE WHO KNOW It is generally appreciated by 
those concerned with the technical aspect of high quality, 
that the QUAD amplifier will provide the highest possible 
standard regardless of cost, and that the standard is in fact 
governed by the limitations of the loudspeaker, records, 

pickup and other factors external to the amplifier. 


Those concerned will find much else to praise—the mechanical 
design—the unique circuit developments—the standard of 
workmanship. That is why you find it used by those concerned 
with quality in sound. That is why it is used by leading recording 
engineers, manufacturers of quality loudspeakers and pickups and indeed all 
requiring amplification above reproach. 


ONE WORD of advice—the QUAD is designed 
to feed the loudspeaker with a replica of the input 
applied to it with a very high degree of accuracy. 
Since different makes and types of pickups give 
different performances, we provide for the addition 
of correction circuits between pickup and amplifier. 
It is useless to connect a pickup designed for both 
standard and LP directly to the amplifier. If the degree 
of accuracy is to be maintained then meticulous care 
must be taken in the technical design of suitable pickup 
correction so that source impedance, input impedance, 
level and other characteristics are correct for the 
particular make of pickup to be used. 

Complete correction and filtering units are available 
for specific pickups and these require no 

technical knowledge to install. We strongly recommend 
these units in place of the “ hit and miss ” 
compensation often attempted. The QUAD can be 
used with almost any pickup, but you are 


advised to write to us if you are in any doubt. 


MANUFACTURING COLTD 


HUNTINGDON HUNTS TEL: 368 
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@) A NEW ERA IN 
HIGH -FIDELITY 


Our recent advertisements have stressed the importance of the 
complete line of high-fidelity equipment we shall be introducing during 
the next year. We have told you that it will be the most complete range 
of really high-grade equipment that has ever been offered to the world 
of music-lovers. We should like to tell you something more. 


We invented the term “ high-fidelity ’’ in 1927 because we were 
the first manufacturers to realise that “ wireless ’’ could try to recreate 
music in the home. During those 25 years we have designed and made 
only equipment which could-completely satisfy those who wanted music, 
as distinct from the ‘‘ characteristic noise of a radio set.”’ At no time 
did we ever tamper with quality for the sake of a widespread popularity 
at a low price. 


So we became the protagonists and leaders of the high-grade sound 
equipment industry, and the pioneer trail we blazed has since been 
followed by many others, to whom we bear no illwill but rather accept 
their efforts as a challenge to our leadership. On the other hand, some 
of the mass-producers have tried to create what they fondly believed 
were “ de luxe ”’ instruments, but confusing price with quality of sound 
(not being sound quality specialists), their efforts produced expensive 
equipment which sounded like enlarged cheap radiograms. 


The art or science of recreating music in the home is a very 
specialised business, and success has come to but few. We have kept 
alive, when others have come and gone, because we knew just a little 
more than the others, and our equipment kept on selling through slumps 
and the other bedevilments of this uneasy economic world in which we 
live. Yet during all that time we have been trying to find a way whereby 
really high-grade musical reproduction can be made available to a 
wider audience. Price is the limiting factor, and price is a function of 
productivity. 


The smaller manufacturer is at the mercy of sub-contractors who 
supply him with the bits and pieces he cannot produce himself. The 
large manufacturer is hamstrung by an established tradition where price 
is more important than quality of sound output. The only escape from 
this dilemma is for a large manufacturer to dedicate himself to the sole 
cause of high-fidelity reproduction. We were dedicated all right ; all 
we had to decide was to become big. That decision has been made. 


We have waited 25 years for the market to be ready for such a 
revolutionary programme and we now have the evidence that the time 
has come for such a new venture to be undertaken. From now on the 
words “ Hartley-Turner ”’ will stand for a large and virile organisation, 
unhampered by cheap and nasty traditions, which will design and 
manufacture the best possible equipment at a price absolutely un- 
paralleled in the realm of high-grade sound systems. And with a 
performance that will make even our own last year’s efforts seem 
somewhat primitive. It is only because our post-war market has become 
world-wide that large-scale production can now be undertaken. 


We shall be glad to appoint a limited number of high-grade dealers 
throughout Britain who want to offer their customers this new and 
revolutionary equipment ; but the desire must be there to show and 
demonstrate something better, something in which they can take a real 
pride in recommending. Naturally we shall offer the same service and 
terms customarily expected from the well-known names in the industry, 
but what we shall also offer is the opportunity, for the first time, of 
selling real high-fidelity instruments to users who do not need to be 
either technical experts or home constructors. If we may use an 
Americanism, “‘ High-Fidelity has become streamlined.”’ 


Get on to our mailing list to-day 
H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Phone : RIVerside 7387 
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At the request of the trade we are renumbering our 
records in order to clear up the confusion of our previous 
prefixes. In future our 12 in. LP’s will be designated RG and 


the 10 in. TM. 


In future no Argo record will be pre-advertised. All records 
listed here are in stock at 29 George Street, W.! and are 
available through normal wholesale and retail channels. 

The next Argo release, which includes an important announce- 


ment is planned for October. 


The following records are now available : 


MUSIC FROM BALI 
DEBUSSY 


Quartet in F minor, op. 10, No. | 


ARENSKY 

Variations from op. 35a 
ALAN RAWSTHORNE 

Theme and Variations 

ata for pianoforte 

London Pieces 

Decorations 
EDMUND RUBBRA 

rio 68 
ZA 

Trio in G major, No. | 
PETER RACINE 
FRICKER 

Sonata for Violin and Piano 
HUMPHREY SEARLE 

Pianoforte Sonata op. 21 
ERNEST BLOCH 

Quartet No. 2 
HUGO WOLF 

Italian Serenade 

*BELA BARTOK 

Quartet No. | op. 7 
BELA BARTOK 

Contrasts 


Out of doors 


T. S. ELIOT 
The Waste La 


ind 
Love my | of J. Alfred Prufrock 


Hollow Men 
Ash Wednesday 

T. Ss. ELIOT 
Four Quartets 

W. R. RODGERS 
Europa and the Bull 
Lent 


The Swan 
Spring Dance 


*KEATS 
Selections 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


Selections 
*BUSONI 
Second 


The Heart’s Assurance 


SONGS FROM COLOMBIA 


*SONGS FROM KENTUCKY 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 
(translated by ALAN WHEATLEY) 
Selection including The Faithless Wife 
Lament on the Death of a Bullfighter 


sonata for piano and violin, op. 36a 
~ MICHAEL TIPPETT 
Boyhood’s End 


Gamelan Orchestra 
of Pliatan 


Hirsch String 
Quartet 


Eric Parkin 


Rubbra-Gruenberg- 
Pleeth Trio 


Maria Lidka 
Margaret Kitchin 
Gordon Watson 


Hirsch String 
Quartet RG7 


Hirsch String Quartet TM 8 


Georgina Dobree, Malcolm 
Latchem, Gordon Watson 
Gordon Watson ™9 


Robert Speaight 


Robert Speaight 


_W. R. Rodgers 


Margaret Rawlings RG 13 


Noel Mewton-Wood 
Max Rostal RG 14 


Peter Pears 
Noel Mewton- Wood RG 15 


Yolanda and German 
Samper T™ 16 


Jean Ritchie T™ 17-18 


Alan Wheatley RG 19 


*Reviewed in the August issue of ‘‘ The Gramophone ”’ 


ARGO RECORD CO. 


LTD. 
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A ‘FESTIVAL’ OF MUSIC 
with 


See and hear the superb new Truchord 
Festival Record and Radio Reproducer 
at the Radio Exhibition, Stand 233. 


This high fidelity instrument is specifically designed to make 
the most of today’s finest recording techniques—both L.P, 
and Standard. Here, for the first time, is a Reproducer of 
outstanding achievement at a moderate price. Housed within 
a handsome cabinet, the “ Festival’ incorporates an amplifier 
employing five BVA valves, push-pull circuit with negative 
feed-back and independent bass and treble controls. 
It is fitted with the Garrard 75A record changer LIST PRICE 

and supplied with separate Decca 78 and LP. 105 GNS 
high-fidelity heads. The famous Wharfedale 10 in. 
“* Golden ’” Loudspeaker (as used by B.B.C.) is used 
and is carefully matched to the “Truchord” cabinet. 


(Including P.T.) 


% The “ Octavia” Record Radio Reproducer with 10 in. high-flux loudspeaker and Garrard Auto-Changer 
with turnover magnetic head. List Price 90 Gns. (including P.T.) 


Model 50 R.C. complete Record Reproducer (Radio extra). List Price 73 Gns. (including P.T.) 


Model 50 RC/S complete Record Reproducer with Garrard Model T/A Non Auto Changer (Radio extra) 
List Price 68 Gns. (including P.T.) 


“‘ Truchord ’’ H.F. Radio Unit specially matched to “‘ Truchord ’’ Reproducers converts Models 50 RC 
and 50 RC/S.to complete record/radio reproducer. 16 Gns. (including P.T.) 


HIGH FIDELITY 
AMPLIFIER/LOUDSPEAKER UNIT MODEL 5OT 


Here is a portable unit for the connoisseur—for record, radio or 
microphone. Housed in a tasteful walnut cabinet (18 in. by 12 in. by 
12 in.) it incorporates the same amplifying equipment as the “Octavia”, 
identical tone controls and has provision for switched output to 
extension speaker. Pick-up and microphone sockets are incorporated. 
This unit is also available for combined mains 
and battery operation for either 6v or 12v. yr SHALL BE AY THe 
Both models incorporate a power pack 
providing 72 watts, giving adequate power RADIO SHOW 
for operating a record player, etc. Ideal for EARLS COURT 
“in the field” reproduction. Prices on Sept. 2-12 
PRICE 25ens application. STAND NO. 233 


REPRODUCERS (ELECTRONIC) LTD., 82 GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
7 Telephone: M USeum 7674 
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FROM 


THE 
SPECIALISTS 


Of the many types of magnetic tape-recorders available to-day, 
Vortexion Model WVA ranks amongst the very finest. The name 
“* Vortexion ”’ alone with its long and exclusive associations with highest 
quality amplifier design is in itself enough to guarantee this being a first- 
class instrument. With one, the user is able to capture and reproduce for 
his Own use, music, speech and sound from any source—microphone, 
radio, or record with great ease and exceptional quality of reproduction. 
(Tapes can be stored and re-played as often as desired). The instrument 
records from 50 to 10,000 cycles per second with less than 1% distortion 
and is perfectly suitable also: for professional use. Bird-song can be 
recorded without background noise from 60 to 100 feet away ; indoor 
recordings can be made up to 20 feet from the microphone ; and, if 
necessary, the controls can be pre-set, the lid put on, and the instrument 
brought into use simply by plugging it into the mains and letting it play. 
Classic Electric offer prompt delivery of the Vortexion Model WVA 
which may be heard at any time in our special T/R showroom. 
Leaflet on request. 


% TECHNICAL DETAILS 


Model WVA can be fed with microphone, pickup or other signal of high or 
low impedance. Frequency response from 50c/s to 10k/S with less than 1% 
distortion. Signal and bias levels can be checked by the built-in meter. A 
power output of 3.5 watts is provided sufficient for all ordinary purposes as 
well as for recording on to disc directly or from tape if required. Size 22} in by 
153 in. by 8} in. Lid detachable. For A.C. mains 200-250 volts, 50 cycles. 


SERVICE FOR T/R AND HI-FI ENTHUSIASTS 


We have separate departments for T/R and HI-FI well stocked with choice of to-day’s 
best and most popular equipment. Demonstrations and advice gladly given without 
obligation. For those unable to call, we offer a 100% GUARANTEED MAIL ORDER 
SERVICE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. Send for CLASSIC HI-FI and T/R LISTS. 


CLASSIC ELECTRICAL 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF 
QUALITY TAPE-RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


co., 
LTD. 


x* The new, improved high gain amplifier 
can be used independently for high 
fidelity reproduction of record or radio 

* Flawless reproduction— 

NO audible clicks on tape 
NO background noise 
NO distortion 

* Runs for } hour at 7}” per sec.; 14 
hours at 3?” per sec., or 3 hours using 
half track at 3?” per sec. 

% Takes up to 8}” reel (1750 ft.) for 
longer playing 

* Simple to use. Fully guaranteed 


VORTEXION 

TAPE-RECORDER 

For A.C. Mains-operation. Complete 

OR BY DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


£28 ‘paymens of £9 7. 4 


See the CLASSIC LINEAR PICKUP ARM 
(Prov. Pat.) on our stand at the National 
Radio Show, Earls Court. 


sraxo x0. 213 rast 


352/364, LOWER ADDISCOMBE RD., 
CROYDON, SURREY. 


ephone ADD iscombe 606! 6044 
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RECORD HOUSING 


Find that record at a glance 
with the 


RECORD INDEX’ 


Here, at last, is your opportunity to put your records 
in order and keep them that way. This is a new 
system of record indexing, simple yet comprehensive, 
whereby you can find any record by its title, or soloist, 
or composer, or conductor. Gummed numbers are 
provided which, pasted to the record cover, enable 
the location of any record at a glance. 

The capacity of the Index is 500 records. 

* Third Edition now printing. Two Editions sold out within 6 weeks. 


As. 6d. Tax Paid from all good dealers 


x & KX KE KE OR RNR HH Ke & 


Record Storage Cabinet 


The capacity of this cabinet is 180 records 
(including LP). It is exquisitely finished, inside 
and out, in light, medium and dark walnut, oak 
or mahogany. A Record Index is included with 
sheet of gummed numbers for prompt location 
of records. 


from all good dealers £5 « 13s. Ad. NO TAX 


To Record Housing (Prop. Book Housing) Brook Rd., London, N.22 
BOWes Park 2446 
Please send illustrations of your products and particulars of my nearest stockist 
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RADIOGRAMS AND 
RECORD PLAYERS 


Always a splendid choice in 
stock. Any make supplied— 
and on Barnes’ easy payments, 
if desired. 


FOR ALL YOUR RECORDS 


Overseas gift parcels and personal export orders a_ speciality 


By personal call or by post you can get all the records you want 
at Barnes—London’s fine record centre. A service really interested 
to satisfy you—and ready with expert helpful advice whenever you 
want it. If you cannot call, post your order to the Oxford Street 
or Kensington address and your records will be sent by return. 


W. H. BARNES LTD. 


425 OXFORD ST., W.I. Mayfair 4233 :: 172 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W.8. WEStern 0791 


CROYDON, 38 George St., CROydon 1336 
HAMMERSMITH, 37 King St., RiVerside 1417 


SOUTHWARK, 64 London Rd., WATerloo 5477 


STRATFORD, 338 High St., MARyland 2275 
ILFORD, 135 High Rd., ILFord 0446 
EAST HAM, 64 High St. North, GRAngewood 0310 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECORD 
CASES of nearest Retailer. 
HENRY ELWIN LTD 
Mokers of Top Quality Record Cases, Albums, Cabinets and Covers 
NOTTINGHAM (Dept. M1) 
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STILL” 
The Portable with the Peak Performance 


3-SPEED GRAMOPHONE 


Only when you hear TRIXETTE can you appreciate to 
the full the present-day capabilities of the portable electric 
gramophone. 

TRIXETTES are designed by experts for experts and are 
constantly improved to coincide with every development in 
recording technique. They play every type of record and are 
available to suit all requirements—with or without auto-change, 
for any voltage and for either A.C. or D.C. mains supply. 


embodies new features such as variable speed adjustment and 
provision for manual operation on single records. 

Every instrument incorporates plug-in type turnover pickup 
head, together with a high-fidelity amplifier with tone and 
volume controls, and high-flux loudspeaker. 

In the non-automatic TRIXETTES, a single playing 3-speed 
unit is fitted and while just as handsomely finished, they are 
even more compact in size. 


Truly outstanding among modern gramophones, the 
RECITAL Console is equally worthy of your attention. 
Descriptive literature will gladly be sent on request. 


The Model A375 automatic instruments are fitted with the 
GARRARD 3-speed RC75A changer, and can also be supplied 
alternatively with the RC80 or the latest type RC90 which 


* 


New portable models 
with outstanding features 
forming astriking addition 


to our range will also be 
on view at the 


RADIO SHOW 
EARLS COURT 
SEPT. 2-12 


You are cordially invited 
to visit our 


STAND No. 16 


* 


Send for our complete 
Price List 
Details of all the TRIMXETTE models from your Dealer, or write (stating mains supply) to the sole Manufacturers : 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


MAPLE PLACE, LONDON, W.I. Tel. : MUSeum 5817. Cables : TRIXADIO, LONDON 
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PETER ANDERS 
The Municipal Opera Orchestra Berlin, conducted by Artur Rother 
Florestan’s Aria; Gott! Welch Dunkel hier! 


R.P.M. RECORDS 


SENA JURINAC 
The Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra conducted by Fritz Busch 


Recit: Quando avran fine omai 


September, 1953 


In des Lebens Frihlingstagen 


Aria: Padre, germani, addio! 
“ FIDELIO ” Act 2 — Beethoven 


DB 11543 “TDOMENEO ” Act 1 — Mozart DB 21527 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


and GERALD MOORE 
El vito; Pafio murciano (both traditional arr. Nin) 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Funiculi, Funicula — Denza 
Suonno — di Veroli DA 2044 .- 


A 2046 


DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 
and GERALD MOORE 


Die Stadt “‘ Schwanengesang”’, No. 11 
Das Fischermadchen; ‘‘ Schwanengesang’’ No. 10 — Schubert 
DA 2045 


PATRICE MUNSEL 
Is this the beginning of love 
The Melba Waltz — Spoliansky 


Both from film: “Melba” B 10532 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
Marechaire — Tosti 
Dicitencello vuje — Falvo 


MARIO LANZA 
If you were mine — Merrill 
Song of India from “‘Sadko” — Rimsky-Korsakoff DA 2048 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Pomp and Circumstance March No. 3 in C Minor — Elgar 
DB 21588 


ORCHESTRAL 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
“La Gioconda ’” — Dance of the Hours 


NICOLAI MALKO 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
Overture “‘ Zampa ” — Hérold 


DB 21587 C 4227 


FERNANDO GERMANI 


Saeta — Torres; Toccata — Gigout 


Recorded in Westminster Cathedral, London C 4229 
PIAN © BOLoS 


RECORDED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
ENGLISH FOLK DANCE AND SONG SOCIETY 


JEAN RITCHIE 
Appalachian Mountain Songs including 
Black-eyed Susie; Goin’ to Boston 
Loving Hanna 


The Dear Companion; Charlie’s neat and Charlie’s sweet 
Pretty Fair Miss B 10545 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RECORDS 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


Masques; La Terrasse des audiences au clair de lune 
from Preludes, Book 2, No. 7 — Debussy DB 21589 


MOURA LYMPANY 
La Maja y el ruisefior “‘ Goyescas ”’, No. 4 — Granados 
B 10531 


B 10544 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY:LIMITED - HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
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AM delighted to welcome back 

Mr. P. Wilson as our technical 
adviser. Of the several enthusiasts who 
in the early days of THE GRAMOPHONE 
devoted hours of their time to voluntary 
service of the most valuable kind, none 
gave more devoted help than P. Wilson. 
The pressure of work as a Civil Servant 
compelled him to withdraw from quite 
so much activity on behalf of the instru- 
ment for which his shrewd mind and 
mathematical brilliance have done so 
much, but we are lucky indeed to have 
him with us again, as keen as ever and 
willing to devote that shrewd mind of 
his to the recurrent problems that arise. 

I never think of P. Wilson without 
remembering the time when I persuaded 
him to come to the island of Jethou 
to test some new soundbox or con- 


traption by means of which I had been 
able to hear a triangle in one of the 


latest orchestral recordings. Wilson 
was led by his lifelong search for truth 
to make the long journey to the Channel 
Islands in order to prove that my ears 
had deceived me, and that in fact I was 
imagining the capture of this elusive 
triangle. I wish I could remember 
what the particular recording was, but 
that has vanished from my memory. 
The year was about 1925 or 1926; 
anyway, electric recording had not 
begun. 

In a small room looking northward 
across the angry Channel I fitted the 
soundbox to the arm of my gramophone 
—probably the instrument known as 
the Orchestraphone—and Wilson sat 
alert, his countenance registering a 
mixture of profound scepticism and 
concentrated attention. As the time 
drew near for the hitherto unheard 
triangle to contribute its tinkle, Wilson 
leant forward, his frown deepening, his 
ears appearing to me what I can only 
described as focussed to a degree of the’ 
utmost niceity. And then suddenly his 
body seemed to leave the chair in a 
kind of levitation. 

“Got it!” he cried. And not since 
Archimedes, the Syracusan philosopher, 
leapt from his bath, dropping the 
aspirate in his excitement, to cry 
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Eureka”? may such a triumphant 
exclamation of discovery have been 
heard. 

I have always cherished a fancy that 
after he himself identified that triangle 
Wilson had slightly more, very slightly 
more, respect for any opinion of mine 
about the potential performance of a 
gramophone. After all, it was I who 
had first heard that triangle and he who 
had disbelieved my ears. 

The wonderful recording and repro- 
duction of to-day no longer provide 
these moments for pioneers, and anyway 
I have reached an age when pioneering 
is not so exciting as it used to seem in 
those early days, but the return of P. 


Wilson to our paper bas given me very’ 


great pleasure. 

By a sad coincidence I have to lament 
the passing of another old friend of the 
paper in early days. H. F. V. Little 
was a first-class critic of operatic 
records, and he was besides a most 
accurate translator from the Italian 
and the French. Little was another of 
that band of enthusiasts to whom the 
life of THe GRAMOPHONE owes so 
much. R.I.P. 

I wish that Little could have lived to 
read The Story of the Metropolitan Opera 
by Irving Kolodin (Alfred Knopf, New 
York). This is a book of absorbing 
interest with a hundred and_ fifty 
pictures of singers, conductors, and 
stage panoramas, and the author is one 
of the leading American authorities on 
recorded music. I have seen only one 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and that was of Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut. 1 wondered if I could 
find an account of this, and sure enough 
I found that is was performed on 
November ith, 1912, and gave 
Lucrezia Bori her début in New York. 
I had remembered that Caruso was 
Des Grieux and Scotti Lescaut, but I 
had forgotten that Lucrezia Bori was 
Manon. I had always supposed, too, 
that Toscanini was conducting on 


that occasion, but alas, I find that he 
was not. There is no doubt that The 
Story of the Metropolitan Opera will be a 
standard work and an essential aid to 
any historian of opera. I hope that 
our librarians over here will make a 
point of putting it on their shelves. 

I have been playing some of the 
long-playing records of Decca, and I 
have had particular pleasure from a 
performance of Schumann’s Concerto 
in A minor with Wilhelm Kempff as 
the soloist and Krips conducting the 
London Symphony Orchestra. I 
hestitate to venture upon musical 
criticism to-day because I can so easily 
get out of my depth. However, I do 
know this concerto well and I must 
praise this recording of it warmly, not 
merely as a piece of exceptionally well 
balanced recording, but also as an 
agreeably romantic interpretation. I 
grow a little impatient with the desire 
of some contemporary players to take 
all the romance they can out of com- 
posers like Schumann and Chopin. If 
you disapprove of romantic music do 
not play it at all. Leave it to the poor 
old-fashioned performers who are not 
ashamed of emotion. There is plenty 
of unromantic music available 
to-day. 

I have been looking through the last 
quarterly catalogue of Decca, and 
really what has been achieved in so 
comparatively short a time is absolutely 
astonishing. Great courage was needed, 
and great courage had been shown in 
producing a list like this which is 
almost an embarras de richesse. How- 
ever, there seems no doubt that the 
public appetite for records is growing 
all the time, and as the appetite grows 
good taste in music is continuously 
developing. The future looks good. 
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ONE of the phenomena of American (and, 

presumably, world) politics involves 
the semantics of that seven-letter word 
“ liberal,’’ wherein the more conservative 
and Colonel Blimp-ish a politician is, the 
more (you may be sure) he loudly will 
assert himself to be a liberal. Not one of 
those wild-eyed, Roosevelt type of liberals 
but a liberal of the true American sort. 
Something similar, semantically, has been 
going on recently in the phonograph 
industry involving the use of the word 
high-fidelity.”’ 

The new rage is the manufacture of 
table-model machines, or machines just a 
wee bit larger than table models, selling at 
low prices (generally from $150-$200). 
Columbia started the trend last year when 
it introduced its Model 360, a small unit 
that claimed awesome flights into the 
realms of high-fidelity. The set, in all 
truth, was a good value for the price at 
which it was offered: it contained a 
changer, two small speakers, and gave 
reasonably well-balanced sound. But high- 
fidelity, despite its claims, it was not; it 
was to a real high-fidelity unit what an 
Austin is to a Jaguar. 

Apparently the Columbia 360 had an 
enormous success throughout the country. 
Many manufacturers hastened to follow 
suit, each claiming their product to be the 
last word in tonal splendour. I have heard 
quite a few of these “high-fidelity ”’ 
machines in the last month or so. They all 
sound alike: artificially boosted highs, 
shrill string sound, patently false bass. 
None of the ones I have heard is nearly as 
good as the prototype that Columbia 
originally brought out. And that, as I say, 
was not high-fidelity to begin with. The 
unpleasant fact remains: high-fidelity is 
expensive. It demands, as the absolute 
minimum, a variable reluctance cartridge 
with a diamond stylus, a well-balanced 
tone arm, a really efficient input circuit in 
a 12-watt (minimum) amplifier, and a 
speaker system that is a unit in itself. Such 
components cannot be purchased cheaply. 
A good turntable alone costs about $50 (no 
real high-fi fan would be caught dead with 
a changer). 

In line with these low-priced “ high- 
fidelity ’’ units, many record manufacturers 
have been turning out a series of low-priced 
discs. Some of these, like Victor’s Bluebird, 
Decca’s 4,000 Series and London’s 10-inch 
series, have been worth the money. Some, 
like Columbia’s Entré, have been less 
successful. The latest in the low-priced 
line is Urania’s Request Series, selling at 
$3.50 a disc, about fifty cents more expensive 
than competitive versions. Urania has 
released music like Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony, Schubert’s No. 7 in C major and 
Borodin’s Symphony No. 2 in B minor, using 
the symphony orchestras of the Berlin and 
Leipzig radio stations under several conduc- 
tors. These are reasonably good recordings 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


and steady interpretations. None of these, 
however, can match, in quality and 
technique, the more standard versions from 
the leading companies. And in two cases— 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto, with Elly 
Ney and the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Karl Bohm, and the Tchaikovsky B flat 
Minor Concerto, with Alex de Vries and the 
Orchestra of Radio Berlin under Arthur 
Rother—Urania has released discs that 
are decidedly sub-marginal in sound. 


London has made available a Com- 
memorative Coronation Release, covering 
music between the two Elizabeths. Most 
of these have already been brought out in 
England—the Vaughan Williams Pastoral 
Symphony, a coupling of Vaughan Williams’ 
Mass in G minor with Rubbra’s Missa In 
Honorem Sancti Dominicti, a Delius disc of 
short pieces, a coupling of Britten’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Frank Bridge and 
Warlock’s Capriol Suite, a coupling of 
Walton’s Fagade and Lambert’s Horoscope 
suites ; and a two-disc collection of early 
English keyboard music. Also taken from 
the British catalogues is the last American 
H.M.V. release, consisting of Dvorak’s 
Fourth Symphony, Elgar’s First, Bantock’s 
Fifine at the Fair, a disc of Russian songs and 
arias sung by Boris Christoff, and a group 
of lieder by Schubert, Schumann and 
Beethoven (including a complete An die 
ferne Geliebte) sung by Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau. There are some superb things in 
this large miscellany. The Vaughan 
Williams Pastoral . enthusiastically 
greeted by everybody, and Elgar’s First 
Symphony has its adherents, though Elgar 
has never really taken hold in America. 
Bantock’s long and, to many ears, turgid 
symphonic poem is a real curiosity ; this 
composer is quite unknown in America. 
Fifine really hasn’t much to say, despite 
the skill with which it is written. It is the 
kind of official academic stuff which, in art, 
decorates the outsides of post office build- 
ings and banks or provides murals for 
museums. The Christoff Fischer- 
Dieskau discs attracted much attention. 
Both of these singers are building up quite 
an American following. 


London has, in addition to its com- 
memorative release, gone off the beaten 
track with its release of Ludwig Spohr’s 
Nonet, played by members of the Vienna 
Octet. Composed in 1813, this Nonet 
became one of the most respected chamber 
works of the nineteenth century. Listening 
to it one sees where Mendelssohn got some 
of his ideas. But, like all Spohr, the work 
just misses. Despite its attractive melodies 
and fine workmanship, it lacks that final 
touch of personality and invention that 
great composers give to their music. 
Nevertheless, it’s nice to have such a 
pleasant antiquity around. 


Vox also has resurrected a pair of 
antiquities and coupled them on a single 
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disc—Saint Saéns’ Suite Algérienne (the one 
which ends with the well-known military 
march) and Massenet’s Les Frinnyes. Louis 
Fourestier and the French National Radio 
Orchestra are heard in the former, André 
Cluytens and the Orchestra of the Paris 
Opera in the latter. Most of this is pretty 
feeble stuff. The Massenet is a suite from 
incidental music to a play by Leconte de 
Lisle, and shows the composer at his 
treacliest. This, incidentally, is the score 
in which the Elegy—the Elegy—appears. 
The Saint-Saéns is conventional, unin- 
spired note-spinning. More representative 
Saint-Saéns can be encountered on a 
Concert Hall disc devoted to the Carnival 
of the Animals (Netherlands Philharmonic 
under Walter Goehr) and the Piano 
Concerto No. 3 in B flat (Pina Pozzi and the 
Winterthur Orchestra under Victor 
Desarzens). The concerto is an elegant, 
rather superficial work, nowhere comparable 
in stature to Nos. 2 and 4, but not without 
charm. Nobody needs to be told about the 
amusing Carnival, which here receives a 
first-class interpretation. Another Concert 
Hall disc is devoted to the piano music of 
Schumann, played by Grant Johannesen. 
The G minor Sonata occupies one side of this 
disc, the Intermezzi (Op. 4) the other. For 
some reason, pianists have been avoiding 
this set of Intermezzi. I have heard it only 
once in recital; Johannesen was the 
pianist. It is a wonderful work, all imagina- 
tion, colour and glow. This appears to be 
a first recording. Perhaps it will stimulate 
some interest. Johannesen plays it admir- 
ably. Among other piano discs is one from 
Decca, played by Helmut Roloff, of Weber’s 
Sonata No. 1 in C. Arrau recorded this in 
the old days, but Roloff’s is the only LP 
version. It is conscientiously played: a bit 
unimaginatively, perhaps, but with honesty 
and competence. 


Decca’s current list includes, in addition 
to the Weber, two Beethoven Trios—Nos. 
5 and 6 (Op. 70, Nos. 1 and 2) played in an 
energetic, almost brutal manner by the 
Santoliquido Trio; and a _ charming 
performance of Haydn’s St. Anthony Diverti- 
mento, the one from which Brahms took 
the theme for his famous variations. Karl 
Haas and the London Baroque Ensemble 
are the musicians here ;_ they also present, 
on the same disc, a Haydn Divertimento in 
G. Vox has come up with Mozart’s Flute 
Concertos in G (K.313) and D (K.314), 
played by Camillo Wanausek and the Pro 
Musica Orchestra of Vienna under Hans 
Swarowsky. Neither of these is particularly 
exhilarating music, and the same goes for 
the performance. But on a superior level is 
Vox’s latest addition to its series of French 
operetta. This is an abridged performance 
of Offenbach’s Orpheus aux Enfers, sung by 
French cast, accompanied by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra under Jules Gressier. 
French singers know how to present 
Offenbach with charm and style. Their 
splendid work on this disc makes one 
unhappy that the recording is abridged. 
For Orpheus is a masterpiece, and anybody 
who turns up his superior nose at it is 
missing one of the great things in the 
repertory. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


TH book on the Metropolitan Opera 
recently published in America* is 
described by Irving Kolodin, the author, 
as “‘a candid history’’ of this celebrated 
lyric theatre: and Mr. Kolodin, who 
produced an earlier volume about the house 
(he has also written a Guide to Recorded 
Music) has certainly lived up to his brief 
in this readable and entertaining book. It 
describes how the theatre came into being 
in 1883, its ascents and declines, glories and 
shortcomings, and gives financial statistics 
which show all too clearly that the insatiable 
appetite of the operatic octopus cannot be 
satisfied even in so wealthy a city as New 
York. 

The main part of the book, the one that 
will be of most interest to British opera- 
lovers, is concerned with operas and artists, 
and absorbs nearly five hundred of Mr. 
Kolodin’s six hundred pages. There is 
very little here of the gossip that enlivened 
the pages of Backstage at the Opera by Rose 
Heylbut and Aimé Gerber, published in 
1937; the book is rather a year by year 
account of the Metropolitan’s operatic 
seasons from its opening up to the Rudolf 
Bing era, with many quotations from 
contemporary criticisms of artists, works, 
productions and, in the later years, un- 
obtrusive and often witty comments by the 
author himself on these. 

Those of our readers who, actively or 
passively, have been taking sides in the 
Caruso-Gigli affair touched off by J. F. 
in THe GRAMOPHONE should find much to 
interest them in this book. It exposes 
vividly the many hazards that lie in wait 
for the operatic artist: climatic troubles, 
managerial disputes, quarrels with conduc- 
tors or fellow singers, unwise casting, any 
of which can harm the most sensitive of all 
instruments and, temporarily at least, 
damage a singer’s reputation more seriously 
than the corresponding evils that may 
afflict instrumentalists. 

One of the artists mentioned in these 
pages, the great Isolde and Brinnhilde I 
wrote about in my article on Tristan in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, discreetely underlines this 
point in a letter I received from her last 
month, answering my surprised comment 
that she gave up singing in opera without 
regret. Elisabeth Ohms writes: ‘‘I am a 
musician and played the violin for many 
years. The opera as a form of musical art 
is not very satisfying on the whole as it is 
dependent on too many various factors, and 
I must confess that in my roles the acting 
part interested me most of all.”” In view of 
the fiery ordeal presented by performing in 
opera it is little wonder that Madame 
Ohms has found greater satisfaction in 
chamber music. 

The first two sections of Mr. Kolodin’s 
book, Patrons and Purposes, House and® Home, 
provide an amusing, and often exasperating, 


“The story of the Metropolitan Opera, by Irvi 
Kolodin, (Knopf, New York, £8). So far this took B 


nes available in the United Kingdom. 


picture of the petty snobbery of the dollar 
aristocracy who, having paid the piper, felt 
they could call the whole of the tune. It 
was these people, avidly jockeying for the 
most conspicuous boxes in the Diamond 
Horseshoe, who enforced an arrangement 
of the house that effectively barred any 
good view of the stage from the ‘‘ family 
circle ’’ and the balcony. These parts of the 
house were occupied by persons of ‘‘ inferior 
status,’’ whose complaints of poor visibility 
were ignored. Those of us who have been 
in the “‘ slips ’’ at Covent Garden may well 
sympathise with the despised inhabitants of 
the “‘ peanut gallery,’’ but we have at least 
the central part of the gallery and the 
ampitheatre stalls, from which one can see 
and hear perfectly. If the Board of Directors 
could do nothing to help in a matter 
implicit in the design of the theatre, they 
did have the courage to rebuke the loud 
talking of the box-holders during perform- 
ances of Wagner’s operas, though hardly 
in such drastic terms as Bernard Shaw used 
of their English counterparts (London 
Music in 1888-1889). 

There has, at any rate, been a great 
improvement in audience manners since 
those early days, (except, possibly, on gala 
nights!) and that is something to be 
thankful for. 

In the first decade of this century Mrs. 
Astor, the social leader of the period, 
arrived at the Metropolitan promptly at 
nine, irrespective of what opera was being 
given or when it started, and often departed 
in the succeeding interval. No one dared 
to leave before her : but with her departure 
many drifted away. 

This woman apparently looked upon the 
Metropolitan as a useful shop window for 
her four daughters and son, ‘“‘ plain of face 
and mind,’’ and having married them off 
in a manner suitable to their exalted status 
in the American aristocracy no doubt felt 
that the composers who had sweated and 
suffered to enrich the world had sufficiently 
served her purpose. 

The senseless extravagance of one of 
these socialites is pin-pointed by Mr. 
Kolodin and may serve as a verdict on all 
such people. ‘‘ $300.000 in one year for 
upkeep of opera ? $312,000 for summer 
entertainment. Or was it the other way 
round ? Who kept up with what Joneses . .? 
Think of what these people might have done 
had they really cared about opera.” 

They might, for one thing, have kept 
Toscanini, whose service at the Metro- 
politan was founded on the uncommercial 
idea that ‘‘ empty or full, the theatre, like 
the concert hall, is the place for maximum 
effort or nothing.”’ But, finally exasperated 
by the evils of the repertory system of opera 
giving, Toscanini departed in April, 1915— 
apparently unlamented—and, deaf to 
managerial appeals, returned no more. 
Mascagni’s ris was the last opera he 
conducted in the house. 
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To turn to happier matters, it is hard to 
know what to select from the star-studded 
pages of the long section of the book dealing 
with operas and artists, so full are they of 


interest. Almost at once one comes on 
Sembrich’s astonishing performance at the 
benefit of Henry Abbey, whose company 
opened the first season of 1883-1884. On 
this occasion Sembrich sang Rosina in the 
second act of Jl Barbiere, played one of 
de Beriot’s Violin Concertos with the 
orchestra and, for encores, a Chopin 
Mazurka on the piano and sang Ah/ non 
giunge from La Sonnambula and, in the 
second half of the affair, she provided the 
violin obbligato to Nilsson’s singing of the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria! The benefit 
ended with Ellen Terry and Henry Irving 
in the trial scene from The Merchant of 
Venice. 

Niemann, the first Bayreuth Siegfried, 
drew the public to Tristan, in 1887 (when 
almost at the end of his vocal resources) by 
his fine stage presence and superb sense of 
declamation, but the society people were 
extremely bored with Lilli Lehmann and 
Alvary in Siegfried and constantly, then and 
in later years, grumbled at having to put 
up with Wagner. I must quote here one of 
the best bits of prima donna spite in the 
book. Nordica, already an artist of distinc- 
tion, deferentially asked Lehmann, in the 
crowded foyer at Bayreuth, when she could 
call to pay her respects, to which the for- 
midable Lilli replied, in a voice that rang 
through the fover, ‘‘I am not taking any 
pupils this season!” 

It was on the Metropolitan stage that 
Lehmann sang Norma, at her own request, 
and astonished the critics with “an 
unsuspected flexibility of voice and control 
of pure ornamentation.’’ The opera was 
not given again until thirty-seven years 
later, with Rosa Ponselle in the name part. 

There is a lot of interesting detail about 
the de Reszke brothers, who made their 
début in Gounod’s Roméo and Juliet, with 
Emma Eames, in the 1891-2 season. Jean’s 
voice was not found sensuously beautiful by 
the critics, but merely agreeable, and the 
highest praise went to Edouard. 

The ‘peerless  seconda,’ Mathilde 
Bauermeister, sang the Nurse. This artist, 
like Louise Bérat, (as I remember, in later 
years) was as indispensable here as at 
Covent Garden. She not only knew her 
own part perfectly but (as one of the critics 
put it) ‘all the other roles as a matter of 
course,’ with the result that when, on one 
occasion, the prima donna fainted in the 
second act of L’Africaine, Bauermeister 
calmly changed over from Anna to Inez, 
and the performance proceeded. 


As I read these pages I thought of the 
speculation of a scientist that someday it 
would be possible to record the sounds of 
the past which continue to vibrate in the 
upper ether. All these great performances, 
for example: Nordica, the de Reszke brothers, 
Marie Brema, in the first Tristan in German, 
(Wagner had always before been sung here 
in Italian) at the Metropolitan on Novem- 
ber 27, 1895; or the performance that 
Lehmann spoke of as the ideal one of her 
life, on January 7, 1899 (with the same 
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artists, other than Nordica) when everything 
was so perfect that the audience seemed 
breathless. Henderson wrote: ‘‘In the 
duet Lehmann and M. de Reszke gave such 
an exhibition of masterly singing as has 
never been excelled.’’ And the Carmens : 
Calvé, Garden, Farrar, the ones who really 
hit the target. Calvé: ‘‘a creature of 
unbridled passion, with a sensuous suggest- 
ive grace,’’ Garden: “ more than a trace of 
Catherine of Russia, harridan—trollop— 
termagant’’: Farrar slapping Caruso 
smartly in the face in Act 1, bargeing 
roughly into one of the chorus girls in Act 
3, and “ scuffling about in Act 3 with such 
vigour that she found herself in a position 
more singular than singable.’’ Whatever 
the vocal limitations of these last two artists 
they were magnetic personalities that drew 
the town, and by now even the critics who 
had found Chaliapin’s performance of 
Mephistopheles (in Boito’s opera) “ dis- 
gustingly frank’’ and “ cheap claptrap”’ 
—it took the singer ten years to forgive 
these and similar diatribes—were recon- 
ciled to naturalistic acting instead of 
stylized gestures. 

The Melba fiasco is again aired here and 
brings to light one favourable criticism by 
H. T. Finck, who wrote, in a long unsigned 
review, that her success as the Sieg fried 
Briinnhilde was undoubted, and her perform- 
ance of a beauty all its own. Melba, it 
seems, was wiser in her often quoted words, 
“It is beyond me. I have been a fool’’: 
yet she attempted Aida two years later, a 
part, as Henderson wrote, “alien to her 


voice, style, and temperament.’’ He thought 
her abuse of “‘ one of the most precious 
gifts Heaven ever put in a human throat ”’ 
was due to a desperate quest for new roles. 
No one could have known, as Mr. Kolodin 
remarks, that the saviour for Melba would 


be the new-fashioned opera, Puccini’s 
La Bohéme. 

The departure of celebrated artists, 
either from opera for good or from the 
stage of the Metropolitan, is a recurrent 
note throughout the book. The farewells 
are sometimes very moving, sometimes a 
little defiant. Eames, leaving without 
ceremonial, spoke to the audience after the 
second act of Tosca. ‘‘ This is goodbye... 
you have been very kind, but you have been 
very exacting. You have called for the 
best I commanded and whatever is good in 
me you have brought out, therefore I owe 
much to you. My love I leave with you, 
and I go.’”’ That was in 1910. No such 
touching words came from the assured 
Farrar in 1922 when, with her gerry flappers 
in a state of extreme fervour, she addressed 
the house when the curtain fell on Zaza, the 
last of her series of farewell operas. She 
recalled the early past and her prayers 
for success at the Metropolitan and then 
said, ‘‘ Has George Cohan stopped crying ? 
I don’t want a tear in this house. I am 
leaving this institution because I want to 
go.’ Calvé walked out, Toscanini walked 
out, Melba, after a performance of Mimi, 
sung sotto voce because of bronchitis, 
ceased to be a member of the company. 
Schorr accepted inevitable retirement with 
dignity, Rethberg with hauteur. Schorr’s 
farewell speech, after he had sung Wotan in 
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Siegfried with Traubel singing her first 
Briinnhilde, was a blend of quotations from 
Sach’s ‘‘ apostrophe ’’ to the Masters from 
Die Meistersinger and Sharpless’s ‘‘ America 
forever’’ from Butterfly. I found these 
human documents, with their little revela- 
tions of character, most fascinating. 

It is valuable to have the facts about 
Caruso’s first appearance correctly stated 
in this book, as it is still said that he was 
“‘ discovered ’’ from a phonograph record, 
and it is interesting to read of the way in 
which his début in Rigoletto (with Sembrich 
and Scotti) was received by the critics. 

It was, Mr. Kolodin thinks, possibly the 
least effective of his six hundred and seven 
appearances in the theatre and there was 
only one encore for La donna é mobile. His 
“ tiresome Italian mannerisms ’’ were ob- 
jected to by one paper but the fine quality 
of his voice found all the critics united in 
praise. He soon became, and remained, 
the idol of the public: and one of our 
correspondents who last month implied that 
Caruso was conceited should read the 
account of him at the height of his popular- 
ity. ‘‘ He is the owner of a glorious voice . . . 
he deserves all his honours and wears them 
with a charming modesty.’’ Mr. Kolodin 
adds: ‘‘ with all the temptation of easy 
success, the assurance of luxury by the 
repetition of a dozen popular roles, Caruso 
made himself a model among tenors by 
applying himself to such tasks as Renaud 
in Armide, Julien in Louise, Eléazar in La 
Juive, John of Leyden in Le Prophéte, and 
Samson,’’ and Henderson’s evaluation of 
him was a fine epitaph. “ In sincerity, in 
fervour, in devotion to his art, he was the 
peer of any opera singer in history... 
He was an indifferent actor and a supreme 
singer when he came here. He finished his 
career a singer less flawless, but an operatic 
interpreter who commanded the respect 
and sympathy of the severest critics, even 
when they could not credit him with 
triumphant success.” 

Gigli’s début on November 6, 1920, divid- 
ed the critics: not in regard to his voice, on 
the beauty of which they were unanimous, 
but in regard to his stage manners, his 
persistent inclination to sing to the audience, 
his bent to cultivate the high note. He 
succeeded, Kolodin suggests, prematurely 
to the vacant throne: but soon there was 
praise for the “fine dramatic sincerity ’’ 
of his Avito in L’amore dei tre Re, his skill 
in mezza voce, his refusal to shout: and it is 
a pity that his relations with the manage- 
ment ran into such heavy weather. 

I have skimmed off only a very small 
amount of the cream in this rich book 
(acutely nostalgic in its middle pages for 
anyone of my generation) and mentioned 
only a few of the great, and less great, names, 
that appear in it. The author’s artfully 
smooth and continuous narrative of the 
changing operatic seasons enables the reader, 
in a way I have never before encountered, to 
live through the triumphs, disappointments, 
and failures of this magnificent pageant of 
artists and works, even when those artists 
or works are only names to him. It is also 
most interesting to compare the verdicts of 
the critics given here with those contained 
in H. J. Klein’s two books on opera singers 
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and in Shaw’s volumes of musical criticism. 

A large number of illustrations is 
assembled in iwo groups in the book, many 
of them small but all of them interesting ; 
and though this is not a happy procedure 
it would no doubt have made the book too 
bulky to have distributed them through the 
pages. Among these photographs (both of 
artists and productions) there is an enchant- 
ing one ofa very young Elisabeth Schumann 
as Marcelline in Fidelio. 

The book ends with a carefully compiled 
list of works presented during the regular 
subscription seasons from 1883-4 to 1951-2 
and it has a full and excellent index. 

Mr. Kolodin has, in fact, done a first- 
class job and put all opera lovers in his 
debt, and I hope his book will soon be made 
available over here, and especially that it 
may be acquired by public libraries. We 
also need a volume about Covent Garden 
on the same lines. 

I will end this review by quoting a 
paragraph which will gladden the hearts 
of all those who wish artists to respect what 
the composer has written. 

“In a myriad Aidas, the one of December 
5, (1947) merits mention for the selfless art 
of Torsten Ralf, who added to his unlikely 
pursuit of distinction in an Italian part the 
musicianship to sing ‘ Celeste Aida’ as it is 
written — concluding with a pianissimo 
Bb. A mere rustle of applause was Ralf’s 
reward from an audience waiting to hear 
the conventional shout from Rhadames.”’ 
For this good deed Ralf, we may sur- 
mise, received a greater reward than the 
worthless applause of an indiscriminating 
audience, and that was the approval of 
the august shade of Verdi, hovering in the 
wings. ALR. 


MORE BOOKS 


To begin somewhere near the beginning : 
the Fountain Music Series is initiated with 
two primers—An Ear for Music, by 
Mervyn Bruxner, and How to Read Music 
by Watkins Shaw (each Fountain Press, 
2s. 6d.) ; the one calculated to help ele- 
mentary listeners to music, and the other 
potential readers of music. 

Mervyn Bruxner makes very practical 
suggestions about ways and means, and 
avoids lenghty discussion of ‘‘ appreciation”’ 
—how to listen heads a chapter but is, 


' wisely, skated round. He probably knows 


no more than the rest of us how we actually 
do listen (and, though readers are occasion- 
ally incredulous, we certainly do!). But an 
interesting three-stage course is outlined: 
stage one, listen, preferably with the repeti- 
tions the gramophone makes possible, to six 
selected pieces, to discover your preferences; 
stage two, follow up your preferences, with 
given recommendations (all good ones— 
though does Cockaigne really follow on quite 
naturally from Fagade ?) ; stage three, con- 
centrate on your antipathies. The pages 
include some good photographs and many 
pertinent observations by the way: that 
you should believe nothing anybody tells 
you ; that many players and most singers 
long ago forgot how to listen; and that 
going to concerts has substantial draw- 
backs. 
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SOME REALLY FINE NEW 2, R.P.M. RECORDS 


Sir Thomas Beecham, sarc. 


AND THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


German Dance, K.605, No. 3; 
March in D major, K.249_ 


Walter Giesehing 


Moments Musicaux SCHUBERT: 
In C major, Op. 94, No. 1; 
In C sharp minor, Op. 94, No. 4 


Hans Hotter & Gerald Moore 


Schon streckt’ ich aus im Bett; 
Ein Standchen euch zu bringen (both from 
“ Italienisches Liederbuch”) —wotr; 

Anakreons Grab - - = 


WOLF 


142. 


Tris Loveridge 


Songs without Words - - MENDELSSOHN: 


‘In E major, Op. 19, No. 1 (“‘ Sweet Remembrance ”’) ; 
In A major, Op. 19, No. 3 (“ Hunting Song ”) ; 


In A major, Op. 62, No. 6 (“‘ Spring Song ”’) ; 
In C major, Op. 67, No. 4 (““ Bees’ Wedding ”’) 
DX 1880 


Lawrance Collingwood 


AND THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


“ Carnaval ” Overture, Op. - vvokix 
DX 1881 


Poetry by Robert Browning | 


Read by WILLIAM DEVLIN, and recorded under the 
auspices of the British Council 


DX 1882-3 


George Weldon 


AND THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“Nell Gwyn” Dances - == GERMAN: 
No. 1 Country Dance; No. 2 Pastoral Dance; 
No. 3 Merrymakers’ Dance: _ 
Salut d’Amour, Op. 12 - © ELGAR 
(Auto-couplings only) DB 3329-30 


COLUMBIA £0? 222.2 


comPaysyr 
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CLENDISC FREDOREC CLENDISC FREDOREC CLENDISC FREDORECO: 


In my thirty-five years association with the 
Gramophone Industry it has always been. 
my endeavour to deal with the present and . 


‘to look far ahead. The development of 
the Gramophone and the Gramophone 
record is one of the romances of industry. . 


When Decca bravely introduced the Long 
Playing Record I left the present and 
reached with both hands for the future. I became one of the strongest advocates 
of Long Playing Records, as reference to my announcements in this Journal over the 
_ last few years will show. The Gramophone record had undergone a revolutionary 
improvement and seem:d to me to be no longer a record, but indeed, a performance. 
The era of Long Playing now becomes the present, and I am glad to dwell here and 
enjoy the thrill and enthusiasm that Long Playing has given us all. It is because of my 
keen interest and enthusiasm and my long experience that I developed our now 
famous anti-static record cleaner and preserver ‘“‘ Clendisc,”’ which is in demand in all 
parts of the world, and later introduced the “Fredorec” record cleaning sponge. — 
These two articles have become an integral part of the Record Lovers’ equipment. . 
They are vital to the preservation and care of Records. The thousands of people, all 
over the world, who are using “ Clendisc ” and the Fredorec Sponge are keeping their 
valued collections in first-class condition, eliminating static on Long Playing, and 
keeping the micro grooves clean and free from dust and dirt. These two products 
are essential to Long Playing Records and can be used with complete safety and 
benefit on your treasured 78’s. There is 
no substitute for ‘‘Clendisc” and the 
Fredorec ” sponge is unique. “‘Clendisc” 
is available in two sizes: 3/9 and 6/-, 
postage 10d. The “ Fredorec”’ sponge 3/-, 
postage 3d.—not a great deal, you will 
admit, for the preservation, and care, of 
your treasured library ofrecords! FRep smrrH 


DEALERS. Clendisc, the complete record cleaner. 


Safe for L.P, , Safe and efficient for all records. 
The Fredorec sponge is the 

_. only way to wipe a record really clean. 
Obtainable from your Factor, 


or direct from us.. Usual Terms. 


VAN LTD 


Specialists in Long-playing Records and Equipment for their reproduction 
42-43 ‘STREET LONDON Phone GER 
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How to Read Music is addressed primarily 
to the choral singer who knows, initially, 
nothing of stave or sol-fa notation, but 
thinks both worth:learning ; after working 
through it he will at least begin to under- 
stand what he is up against. The approach 
isn’t always quite logical; a chapter ex- 
plaining what crotchets and quavers are 
shouldn’t, I think, assume the reader knows 
all about bars and bar-lines. But within its 
field the instruction should certainly be 
found useful. ; 

Readers of either of these booklets will 
need in their library a small reference-book; 
but The Observer’s Book of Music by 
Freda Dinn (Frederick Warner and Co. 
Ltd., 5s.) cannot, unfortunately, be recom- 
mended on any grounds.’ There are some 
quite attractively drawn illustrations by 
Paul Sharp, though they are not always 
reliable factually ; and there is a chapter 
on Sound which has only a few actual 
errors. Old instruments are treated, and 
illustrated, at some length ; modern ones 
with some uncertainty (Miss Dinn has 
indeed done some observing to have found 
even ‘‘ sometimes ’’ used oboes pitched a 
minor third higher and a tone lower than 
normal ; the low B flat tuba never has the 

ap between bottom B flat and E_ natural 
that she lists categorically ;, and an unholy 
tuning is given for the guitar.) 


The reference sections, similarly, should 


not be used for checking on spelling ; the 
German umlaut is excluded from capitals 
without being replaced by an “ E,”’ except 
in the case of “‘ Schoenberg,” who not only 
wins twice on that score but is credited. with 
two exciting new works, the Buch der 
Langenden Garten and Pierre Lunaire. 
composers selected for inclusion will in any 
case sometimes seem curious; the F 
section admits Falla, Fauré, and. Franck, 
and then chooses for the fourth not Farnaby, 
Ferguson, Fibich, Field, Finzi, Franz, Fresco- 
baldi, or Fux, but—Ferrari, who sent me 
scurrying to a real reference book. — fr 

Observation of a far more reliable 
character informs Audrey Williamson’s 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera (Rockiliff, 
25s.). Inaccuracies in the music examples 
there may be (that on p. 192 misses a beat, 
and that on p..156 a bar) ; but not in the 
text, which is questionable only when 
occasionally dealing with a_ technical 
musical point. Elsewhere there is a lucid 
and authoritative exposition of each o 
stemming from experience of both sides of 
the footlights ; it will be of major interest 
not only to potential performers of the works 
but also to the many listeners who enjoy 
the recorded versions. 

The purely biographical details are scant, 
but may readily be filled in from other 
sources ; the subject is not G. and S. as. two 
personalities but their combined expression 
in the Savoy operas. There is no assump- 
tion that all is unquestionably perfect ; the 
works’ weaknesses are di as well as 
their “abundant virtues. Neither is it 
assumed that the D’Oyly Carte company 
productions are always ideal; though 


criticism of the stewardship of ‘the copy. 
right is moderate indeed compared with 

what'some of us think has been earned under ‘' 
the Mikado’s well known code. 


The © 


The — 


The illustrations concentrate, naturally, 
on scenes from these .D’Oyly Carte pro- 
ductions, but range also from early cartoons 
to Pineapple Poll and the G. and S. film ; 
and actually include a fragment of the 
Yeoman of the Guard full score—Sullivan was 
wiser than he knew in bequeathing at least 
one manuscript to an independent library. 

Curiously, Sullivan’s heirs are not alone 
in their “ reticence’’ (that is the polite 
word for it) ;. the posthumous works of the 
world’s most famous fiddler are still being 
sat on in Italy, though the fact is not 
mentioned by Renée de Saussine in her new 
biography Paganini (Hutchinson, 16s.). 
Indeed any serious discussion of him as a 
musician, or as a violinist, is not under- 
taken ; we have instead a highly romantic, 
and highly readable, life-story verging 
almost on the historical novel. “‘ At that 
moment a ray of moonlight glided across the 
violin which was hanging on the wall above the 
bed. Achillino saw the Guarnerius del Gesit 
looming in the shadow, bridge, fingerboard, and 
strings, while two dying hands tried:in vain to 
reach it.”’ Perhaps Paganini’s death was like 


93 


that, perhaps it wasn’t; but the atmos- 
phere, at least, of his life is well presented in 
that manner. A ceaseless round of travelling, 


of concerts, \of: love-affairs, of illnesses, of 


intrigues, of the adulation of bobbysoxers 
and their mothers—these things are enter- 
tainingly narrated ; and there is a particu- 
larly good description of the circumstances 
of Parisian opera in 1831 (not 1851, a8 a 
rare and so easy misprint on p. 147 tells us). 
Thibaud,. in a preface,.declares that the 
authoress is herself -a ‘‘ magnificent ”’ 
violinist ; but hopes. thus aroused that her 
knowledge would be used to throw light on 
Paganini’s unbelievable technical skill, or 
to discuss the method that in the end he 
never lived to set down on paper, will be 
frustrated. 

A word of high praise for Marjorie 
Laurie, the translator—at no point is there 
the slightest suggestion idiomatically or in 
any other way that English—and good 
English at that—is not the original lang- 
uage, It combines with good print to make 
easy reading of an historically valuable story. 
M.M. 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Conducted by JOHN FREESTONE 


Y recent article on the possible ways 
of determining the speeds of early 
records has brought me a large post, and 


‘two letters.in particular are of. sufficient 


importance for me to quote them at some 
length, is what ,Mr. Graham 
Williams of Victoria, Australia, has to say : 
‘“‘] -have read your article on the ‘speed 
of early records, in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
April, with much interest. I, too, have 
been concerned with the problem. 
- “ There is one point which may help to’ 


explain the difficulty of determining the: 


correct speeds of the Tamagno 10 in. discs, 
and others of the period. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, pitch was | 
approximately one semi-tone. Unfortunate-. 
ly the standard was not adopted im- 
mediately or at the same time, in various 
countries. Indeed, Percy Scholes in his 
Oxford Companion to ‘Music, page 732 
of the third edition, states that British army 
bands did not complete the change until 
1929! This lowering of pitch must have 
been welcomed by many artists of the 
period as a heaven sent and legitimate 
help in their later years. 

“A rather clear example proving this, 
is Melba’s 1905 10 in. series, with the 
Coldstream Guards: Band. For example, 
“Come back to Erin”’ is labelled ‘“ E”’ 
flat and,.old catalogues give the speed as 
76. This speed raises the pitch to “E”’ 
major,on a modern piano. To play these 
10 in, records in the key marked, using 
modern standard pitch, deadens Melba’s 
voice, and does not sound right tome. From 
this, I would suggest that quite a number of 
early discs should be played a semi-tone 
high. I know I am against tradition in 


this, and am ‘at variance with ‘a well-known 


Australian collector in this matter. How- 


ever, T have noted, in. most cases, that this 
raising the fie a semi-tone, clears the 
quality of the voice, particularly in the 
following cases : 

2-2715 Van Rooy: 

Tannhauser— Der Sangerkreig 

Calvé: Carmen—Seguedilla 

3281 Calvé: Carmen—Habaiiera 

3291 Adams: Faust—Jewel Song 
IRCC54 Albani: . Angels ever bright 
“I found this particularly so in the case of 
the Albani and Adams, as I must frankly 
admit I was. disappointed in their discs at 
first. The Melbas, too, lose that rather dead 
quality, that is quite absent from her 
electric records, which may be expected to 
show a truer quality of voice.”’ 

““ My argument above may be incorrect 
and confuse rather than clarify the issue, 
‘but I thought it might be of slight interest 
to you, as I have not seen reference to it 
previously.” 

It is, indeed of more than slight interest, 
and does of course raise a question which I 
had rather gibbed at mentioning. However 
I feel that Mr. Williams has rather misread 
Mr. Scholes’ remarks. It is true that the 
pitch has risen considerably since Mozart’s 
time—at least a semi-tone, and it is also 
true that there was a movement on foot 
in the 1880’s to lower the pitch of many | 
English orchestras, to conform with the so- 
called; ‘‘ continental ’’ pitch, but generally 
speaking this was done before the 1900’s, 
and in any case, to the best of my knowledge, 
there was never any question of lowering 
the pitch by anything like a semi-tone. The 
old “ military’’ pitch gave “A” at 455 
double variations per second, and the New 
Philharmonic gives. at 439 double 
vibrations per second (Handbook of Music 
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and Musicians—Wharton Wells). These 
two extremes represent a difference of a 
quarter of a tone at most. 

The second letter, which raises an 
entirely different problem is from Mr. 
W. R. Moran of La Canada, California. 
Here is what he has to say : 

““T did want to make one comment on 
your article on speeds and perhaps this 
will solve some of your difficulties. In 
addition to all the factors which you 
mention, there is still one more—the 
pressing or copy of the record you are 
checking ; is it a pressing from the original 
master, or is it perhaps a dubbing ? If 
we are dealing with a dubbed copy, then 
of course the speed at which the original 
was played, and the relative speed at which 
the new master was revolved, enter into the 
picture. 

“As I am sure you know, Victor began 
a mechanical dubbing process about 1915. 
Certain masters had become worn or 
damaged, and new masters were made by 
simply playing a pressing on a machine 
connected with the recording machine, 
thus making a new master. Fortunately 
for record collectors, Victor was very care- 
ful to mark all such newly cut records made 
from older pressings. On those records 


which are dubbings or re-recordings, in - 


place of the take number, is found a small 
fraction always it seems with the letter 
““S”’ as the numerator (often they seem to 
be S/8.) Even now some H.M.V. pressings 
made from Victor stampers, bear this 
number. I have seen H.M.V. copies of 
Caruso’s “‘ Di quella pira’’ thus marked. 

“H.M.V. didn’t mark their dubbings in 
such a convenient way. I think they merely 
indicated re-recordings by a different take 
number. Certain it is, however, that they 
made such mechanical dubbings. Melba’s 
Paris recording of the Bohéme air, as 
released on Catalogue No. 2 pressings, is 
such a dubbing. Many of the Patti record- 
ings were dubs; they can instantly be 
identified by a certain distinctive ‘‘ hollow ’”’ 
tone they have, and of course they do not 
bear the beginning and end of the signature, 
which appeared on all the original 1905 
recordings. Many Caruso recordings were 
issued in re-recorded form (I speak in this 
letter of mechanical re-recording, not the 
1933 dubbings with superimposed 
orchestra) ...some Tamagno, Battistini, 
etc., etc.” 

I was not aware that there had been any 
large-scale dubbing, but the case of Caruso’s 
“Di quella pira’’ had certainly been 
brought to my notice before. In my previous 
article, I was, of course, referring to 
original or at least early copies. I do, 
however, feel that this matter of speeds is 
vital to all collectors, and am most grateful 
to the two correspondents for their contribu- 
tions on this subject. 


* * 
ALESSANDRO VALENTE 
The following notes have been supplied 
by courtesy of The Gramophone Company. 
So much interest has been aroused in 
recent months by his records, that I am 
sure the biographical details here given 
will be welcomed by many readers, al- 
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though, as I stated in my review of his 
recently re-issued Turandot recordings, I 
do not consider that he was in any way an 
historical figure. 

Alessandro Valente was born in Torino 
in 1890. From an early age he loved sing- 
ing and first appeared on the operatic stage 
at Verona at the age of 12 singing in the 
chorus in “ Bohéme,’’ ‘“ Tosca’’ and 
Gioconda.”’ 

While still in his teens he had an 
opportunity of working under Mascagni to 
understudy a tenor role in 60 performances 
of “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ at the London 
Hippodrome. At the conclusion of thése 
performances he stayed on in London (at 
this time his stage name was Alex Vallo) 
and sang at the London Coliseum in a 
bill with Sarah Bernhardt. 

By now Valente had determined to stay 
on the Variety stage as soloist and he toured 
England with other opera singers in scenes 
from ‘‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
Faust’’ and “‘ Rigoletto.” 

He was in England in 1914 when war 
was declared so he returned to Italy and 
joined the army. After the war he came 
back to London and from there went to 
the U.S.A. En route he jointly gave a 
concert on. the Aquitania with John 
McCormack. Valente later returned to 
London where he met his wife, also a 
singer, with whom he often sang duets at 
various charity concerts. 
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It was during this period that Alessandro 
Valente met Fred Gaisberg, the well-known 
H.M.V. Artists Manager, when he recordeci 
various Italian operatic arias including th: 
now-famous ‘‘ Nessun dorma’’ from 
Turandot,”’ which record was re-issued 
by H.M.V. in April, 1953 owing to public 
demand following on Jonah Barrington’s 
broadcast. It is interesting to note that 
Valente was the first artist to record this 
aria. 


For some years Valente spent his time 
either in England or on the Continent. He 
sang in Opera and recorded in Rome as 
well as in London and he accompanied 
Madame Tetrazzini as a fellow artiste 
in her farewell concerts here. 


All his life Valente has had two main 
interests—singing of course and the other, 
inventing. One of the most successful 
curtain runners used a great deal to-day 
was designed by him. He built beach boats 
which were driven by a special propeller, 
he evolved a special flexible sole for 
utility shoes, he invented a special leakless 
tap needing no washer and one of his 
recent achievements was designing a 
special kind of stove in which the fuel is 
crushed olive stones. This stove is currently 
a commercial success in Switzerland and 
Italy in which latter country he now lives 
with his wife and they have four grown-up 
children. 


THE LINGUAPHONE COURSES 


By BURNETT JAMES 


| is now nearly thirty years since a 
certain Mr. J. Roston hit upon the 
brilliant and novel idea of using gramo- 
phone records as a means of solving the 
old problem of bringing before the student 
of foreign languages the living sound of the 
language not only in study circles proper 
but also in the privacy of the home. The 
direct result of this inspiration was the per- 
fecting of the “‘ Linguaphone’’ method and 
the foundation of the Linguaphone Institute 
of Regent Street. Since that memorable 
day Linguaphone has won a world-wide 
recognition as a teaching technique and 
over a million people have been enabled to 
learn one or more languages with its help. 
Bare facts and figures, as we know too well, 
do not always tell us everything—neverthe- 
less, a six figure count of successful users 
is in itself a healthy recommendation for any 
system. No doubt the real figure is a good 
deal larger, for the courses have a habit of 
“‘ doing the rounds,’’ even though they are 
not strictly supposed to, arid I dare say a 
good many more than those whose names 
appear on the register of the Institute have 
derived their own benefit by way of a piece 
of judicious pilfering. I remember. some 
years ago when I was in one of my more 
nostalgically Peninsular moods I borrowed, 
stole or otherwise acquired an old Lingua- 
phone course in Spanish. As it happened a 
prodigious number of ardent hispanophiles 
had apparently been at it before me (I half 
expected to find the inhabitants of the 


little Berkshire village where I was living 
at the time discoursing volubly in Spanish 
if not actively dancing fandangos and 
seguidillas) and when I got down to it I 
couldn’t hear much above the machine-gun 
cracklings and splutterings of a mutilated 
surface. Nowadays we are wiser: at least 
we don’t assault our records with the 
gramophonic equivalent of a four-inch nail 
stuck in the end of a bludgeon that would 
excite violent and destructive visions in the 
mind of an ambitious cosh-boy. The point, 
I think, has some relevance in the present 
context—it is in fact mentioned in one of 
the instruction leaflets issued with each 
course—because a damaged and ill-used 
record serves to distort the original sound 
and thus to defeat the object of the makers. 
Although I hope this cautionary note will 
not apply to any reader of THE Gramo- 
PHONE it nevertheless needs to be mentioned 
because by no means all Linguaphone 
students habitually use the gramophone for 
serious. purposes and know therefore how 
best to extract a long and blameless life 
from their records. 

I have before me samples of the complete 
new French and German Linguaphone 
courses. It has been the policy of the 
Institute ever since its foundation to revise 
from time to time all its courses and to 
incorporate in the new versions the latest 
researches into the science of philology as 
well ‘as the latest techniques of recording: 
A recent departure has been the issue of 
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“increasingly difficult 


ose 


Approach it how you will, record- 
choosing becomes increasingly difficult 
almost daily. Where once one could 
acquire a symphony or an opera by instal- 
ments, record by record, if desired, 
to-day that work is complete on a single 
disc or two. ‘Where once one had but 
two renderings of an important work to 
choose between, to-day we have at least 
three ‘‘ Ninth Symphonies ”’ of Beethoven, 
and any number of ‘‘ Emperors.’” What 
is more important, as The Times points out, 
in. the article quoted from above, on LP, 
we also have choice of rare and beautiful 
works never before accessible for the 
gramophone. 

Musical horizons grow wider. Vivaldi, 
from being known through Bach’s arrange- 
ment of his four-violin concerto, to-day 
occupies a place of importance in his own 
right, Gabrielli becomes a name to note ; 
the music of Lassus, the impromptus of 


Schubert, symphonies by Mahler, music 
modern and music ancient, all are brought 
to us through the IP record. Yet such 
music comprises but a small fraction of the 
total output of the recording companies, 
making the position of the record stockist 
trying to cater for all tastes far from 
enviable. E.M.G. tackle the problem 
differently. Over a period of nearly 
thirty years, we have built up a highly 
specialised organisation to make the task 
of choosing for the music lover easier, 
pleasanter, and more satisfying. Every- 
thing, from finely equipped audition 
rooms to our widely-accepted privately- 
published record review ‘‘ The Monthly 
Letter ’’ (8/- p.a. post free) is directed to 
that end. We carry very large stocks of 
records of serious music, and the staff will 
be found helpful. If, like so many others, 
you find choosing records increasingly 
difficult, it is likely more than ever before 
that E.M.G. can help. 


brunswick 
capitol 
columbia 
decca 
hmv. 
monarch 
nixa 
parlophone 
telefunken 


London's Special Gramophone Shop can help vox 


Newman Street joins Oxford 
Street on its north side between 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 6 NEWMAN 


Stations. No. 6 is close to the 
Oxford ‘Street end. 


ST., OXFORD ST., W.1 
Telephone : MUSeum 9971 
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[— the instant success of the first release of the 
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of the U.K. Catalogue of 


U.K. Catalogue of SuPRAPHON L.P. Records,* we are pleased to 

announce this second release. 
KW Authentic interpretation and faithful reproduction are the keynotes kK K kK KK KK* 

of these recordings, the majority of which are of Czechoslovakian 

composers and performers. 

Free Catalogues incorporating these first two Supraphon releases 

are now available on request to James Quality Recording Co. Ltd. 


MA VLAST (My Country) 
A Cycle of Symphonic Poems 
B. SMETANA 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Karel Sejna 

LPM 2/4 (6 sides) 


RECITATIVE FROM THE 
CONCERTO IN F MAJOR FOR 
VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
F. A. BONPORTI 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Antonio Pedrotti 
LPM 35 
SARABANDE ET BADINERIE 
A. CORELLI 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Antonio Pedrotti 
LPM 35 


ORFEO 
Sinfonia e ritornelli from the Opera 
CL. MONTEVERDI 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Antonio Pedrotti 
LPM 35 


CONCERTO IN B MINOR FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA 
Op. 104 
A. DVORAK 
Cello: L. M. Rostropovich 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Vaclav Talich 
SLPM 88/89 (3 sides) 


THE MIDDAY WITCH 
Symphonic Poem, Op. 110 
A. DVORAK 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Vaclav Talich 
SLPM 88 (1 side) 


SYMPHONY No. 8, Op. 88 
A. DVORAK 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Vaclav Talich 
LPV 44 (2 sides) 


SINFONIA <“ Al Santo Sepolcro ” 
A. VIVALDI 
. Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Antonio Pedrotti 
LPM 35 


SYMPHONY IN D MAJOR 
J. H. VORISEK 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor’: Karel Ancerl 
LPM 33 (2 sides). 


LA MER: NOCTURNES : NUAGES 
DEBUSSY | ; 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Roger Desormiere 
LPM 14 (2 sides) 


SINFONIETTA 

JANACEK 
Conductor : Bretislav Bakala 

LPM 21 (2 sides) 


TOCCATA IN C MAJOR 
FUGUE IN G MINOR 
B. M. CERNOHORSKY 
Organ : Frantisek Michalek 
LPM 71 (Part of 1 side) 


FUGUE IN A MINOR 
B. M. CERNOHORSKY 
Organ: Jiri Ropek 
LPM 71 (Part of 1 side) 


* See page VII of the August issue of “The Gramophone’”’ 


UPRAPHON 


FIDELITY 
10" (LPM) 27/342. 


RECORDINGS 
12” (LPV) 36/5}u. 
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SUPRAPHON 


FIDELITY RECORDINGS 


RAST 
A Symphonic Mugam 
Czech Philharmonic ‘Orchestra 
Conductor: Nyazi 
LPM 34 (1 side) 


SYMPHONY IN C MINOR, Op. 27 
JOSEPH SUK 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Vaclav Talich’ 
SLPM 85/87 (5 sides) 


THE FALL OF ARKUN 
Overture to the Opera 
Z. FIBICH | 
Prague ‘National Theatre Orchestra 
Conductor : J. Vogel 
SLPM 85 (1 side) 


FANTASY IN D MINOR 
J. K. KUCHAR 
Organ : Frantisek Michalek 


LPM 71 (Part of 1 side) 


FANTASY IN G MINOR 
J. ‘KUCHAR 
Organ : Milan Slechta 
LPM 71 (Part of 1 side) 


any tn write for 
your: nearest stockist. 


the mame | 


Temple ‘Bai’ 1081/2 


HARMONIE FOR WIND | 
INSTRUMENTS, Op. 71 
FR. KROMMER-KRAMAR_ 


Prague Wind Instruments Ensemble | 
LPM 60 (2 sides) 


SECOND STRING QUARTET IN 
D MINOR | 
B. SMETANA 
Smetana Quartet 
LPM 74 (2 sides) 


SONATA IN C MAJOR, Op. 53 
‘*Waldstein 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
Piano: Annie Fischer 
‘LPM 62 (2 sides) 


SYMPHONY No. 1 IN C MINOR, 


BRAHMS 
Leipzig Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor : Hermann Abendroth — 
LPM 69 (2 sides) 


ENGLISH SUITE 
IN E MINOR 
J. S. BACH 


Piano: Maria Fjodorova 
LPM 72 


FRENCH SUITE No. 5 IN G MAJOR 


Piano : Tatjana Nikolaieva 
LPM 72 


SUITE No. 6 IN D MAJOR FOR 
UNACCOMPANIED VIOLONCELLO 
J. S..BACH 
Cello: Amadeo Baldovino 


EIGHT RUSSIAN SONGS 
A. LJADOV. 
U.S.S.R. Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor : K. P. Kondrashin 
LPM 34 (1 side) 


SONATA EROICA, Op. 24 
V. NOVAK 


Piano : Frantisek Rauch 
LPM 55 (2 sides) 


TO RIENZI” AND 
*¢ TANHAUSER ” 
R. WAGNER © 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor : Hans Swarowsky 
LPM 80 (2 sides) 


QUALITY RECORDING 4 


The GRAMOPHONE 


ot only do we that we stock almost every’ 
"recording of reputable make, we also know that you will 4 
_ derive greater satisfaction if you allow us to assist you © 

in making the best choice in Record Players, Reproducers, — 
Radiograms and Tape Recorders. Personal credit terms 
easily arranged. 


Telephone HYDE PARK 6000(2Olines) 


: The LARGEST ORGANISATION OF ITS KIND IN THE COUNTRY 


5-6 COVENTRY ST-W-t 71 BISHOPSGATE E-C-2 SOFENCHURCH ST-EC3 47 KENSINGTON HIGH ST W8 4S ALDWYCH WC:2 
GER 2103 LON 7981 MAN 6442 WES 3144 TEM 2296 
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each course simultaneously on standard 
78 r.p.m. records and the more portable 
45's. The idea behind this innovation is 
purely one of convenience, and is intended 
for those who have to be away from home 
for long periods at a stretch but who wish 
to continue their studies without prolonged 
interruptions. The 45 sets are certainly 
amazingly small and light and must be of 
inestimable value to all those for whom 
size and weight are of paramount import- 
ance. On the other hand, the Institute 
insist, rightly I think, that wherever possible 
the standard 78 records should be used in 
preference to the 45’s because one of the 
primary objects of the courses is to enable 
the student to repeat every passage over 
and over again, and although I think too 
much can be made of the difficulty of 
selective repetition on the slower speed 
microgroove discs I agree that the problems 
are much simplified at the older speed. 
Therefore, for travel the 45’s; for home 
study where bulk is immaterial the 78’s. 

Being myself something of a dab at 
French but not much of a hand at German 
I was able to compare the effects of the 
Linguaphone technique in a language which 
I know thoroughly and intimately with a 
similar effect in a language I know hardly 
at al]. The result was interesting and 
instructive. I have all the textbooks and a 
cross-section of the records—quite enough 
in fact to convince me that no better way of 
teaching languages has yet been evolved. 
Going through the French course with a 
more or less expert eye and ear I was able 
to follow the process from beginning to 
end and I must say that I was thoroughly 
impressed by the care and resourcefulness 
with which the whole thing had been 
prepared: this is evidently a short cut 
which leaves out nothing! Turning to the 
German course I was much more in the 
position of the normal student coming upon 
an unfamiliar language with little in my 
head but a few conventional ‘‘ Gott in 
Himmel’s’’ and “‘ Gott sie dank’s.’’ The 
immediate result, though, was an irresistible 
temptation to rectify forthwith a defect 
in my education by taking unto myself a 
complete course. 

The great advantage and unique benefit 
of the Linguaphone method is, of course, 
that it trains the ear as well as the mind ; 
that it brings one into intimate contact 
with the living sound of a language and 
effectively prevents us from enquiring after 
the geographical location of ‘‘ the pen of 
my aunt’s gardener’’ in tones that tell 
unmistakably that we come from, and 
have never in the imagination left, Nether 
Wallop or Steeple Bumpstead. Every 
language has its own inflexions and its own 
unique beauty, and few things are more 
detestable than the:mutilation of language 
through bad training and a want of 
imaginative application. I am constantly 
reminded of the story of the servant girl 
-who was caught eavesdropping on James 
Joyce when he was reading aloud from the 
manuscript of Ulysses and gave it as her 
excuse that she was “listening to ithe 
beautiful music monsieur was i 

The .Linguaphone method will rightly 
have nothing to do with stiff and formal 
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exercises in grammar. The language as 
taught is of course correct, but it is also 
idiomatic and therefore vital and imagina- 
tive. With the records plus textbooks it 
becomes a sort of ‘‘ stop, look, and listen ’’ 
technique: one hears the word, sees the 
word and sees the correlative object at one 
and the same time. For the system is in 
fact tripartite: at the time the record is 
playing, the voice speaking, we follow the 
words in the text book in which are also 
drawings of the objects, single or collective 
mentioned in the text. Thus we see the 


Tribute to an old Friend 


I have just heard of the death at the beginning 
of August of my old colleague, H. F. V. Little, 
after a rather long and painful illness. It is 
almost a year since I last heard from him and 
then it was to tell me that he was going into 
hospital for an operation. I had just obtained 
for him copies of certain Strauss libretti whilst 
I was on holiday abroad. He wanted to make 
translations of them so as to enhance the 
interest of some new records. 

There must still be many readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE who remember these clever, word 
for word translations of his. Some of us used to 
regard them as far more valuable aids to the 
appreciation of operatic records than the usual 
commentaries. Unfortunately, copyright diffi- 
culties prevented the publication of more than 
a comparatively small number of them; the 
rest, and some of them amongst the best, had 
to remain in manuscript. 

Many, too, will remember with delight those 
informative reviews of operatic records which 
he contributed under the pseudonym of 
“ Piccolo.”” They were always nicely balanced 
and showed a profound knowledge both of 
opera and of operatic singers ; so much so, that 
such an expert on singing as Herman Klein 
frequently expressed his appreciation of them. 

Not so many, however, will know that Harry 
Little was a scientific worker of some dis- 
tinction: as chief chemist and works manager 
of Thorium Ltd. he was indeed one of the 
pioneers of practical research in radio-active 
materials. 

It was this combination of scientific instinct 
with an inherent love of music that made him 
such a valuable member of THE GRAMOPHONE 
Expert Committee some 20-25 years ago. His 
criticisms of quality of reproducticn were 
always analytical and instructive; and he 
invariably saw through the blurb of the sales 
executives to the heart of the matter under 
examination. 

Ave atque vale. P.W. 


word auto, read the word auto and see 
alongside it a picture of a car: obviously 
we can’t possibly pretend we don’t know 
what it means. Upon these exquisitely 
simple principles the whole method is 
fundamentally based; but how effective 
it is. Naturally as the course progresses 
things become more complicated ; but by 
that time we have already learnt a good 
deal—exactly enough, in fact, to enable us 
to take on the next stage easily and natur- 
ally. Thus by the time we reach the more 
recondite problems of grammar and syntax 
which must inevitably crop up if we are 
not to rest content with a mere finger and 
thumb knowledge of our language we have 
had thoroughly inculcated into us the 
elementary rules and basic structure that 
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act as the springboard to comprehensive 
and imaginative mastery. Rules as such 
are not thrust upon us like so many nasty 
pills to be swallowed whole for their own 
sake: they are left to come along in their 
turn so that they can be absorbed naturally 
as our education progresses. 

In addition to the main courses there are 
two other features which materially increase 
the scope of the method and which involve 
no extra charge and little if any extra work. 
The first of these, the Individual Study 
Plan, is intended to adapt the general 
instruction to the particular needs of a 
student who may have a specialised interest 
in a language or who finds that the circum- 
stances of his daily living makes it difficult 
for him to follow the standard process. The 
second is the Free Correspondence Course 
which is available to every student for 
twelve months from the date of enrolment. 
This important adjunct not only introduces 
a personal connection between the student 
and the Institute—it also means that all 
work done can be checked and corrected 
by the expert tutors, that a substantial 
body of written work can be added to the 
course, and that the personal progress of 
the student can be kept under constant 
guidance and supervision. The Free 
Correspondence Course is optional, but it is 
strongly and rightly urged that no student 
should fail to take advantage of the valuable 
extra service it provides. 

These, as far as I can judge from the 
sample material sent to me for review, 
appear to be the outstanding points of what 
must be considered a uniquely successful _ 
method of teaching languages. There are 
in all thirty-four different courses available, 
each one of them prepared and executed 
by acknowledged experts in their respec- 
tive fields. I do not think it is an exag- 
geration 10 say that Mr. Roston’s original 
idea of using the gramophone in con- 
junction with specially prepared text books 
has brought about a revolution in the 
technique of teaching languages, and it is 
quite evident that no thought has been 
spared in making the various courses as 
comprehensive and as effective as they 
reasonably could be. The records them- 
selves are of excellent quality although the 
old trouble of excessive sibilance in speech 
recording should be constantly guarded 
against. Should any record be accidently 
broken, damaged or in any way mal- 
treated it can be replaced by registered 
students at a special replacement charge. 
As far as I can see every possible point has 
been taken care of, and it only remains 
for anyone who wishes to learn a foreign 
language to buy the course in question 
and apply himself to a task that will certainly 
be delightful as well as instructive. 


L’Amico Fritz 

We have received several enquiries from 
readers i the identity of the 
baritone whg is heard at the conclusion of 
the tenor aria O Amore, o bella luce from 
Act III of ‘ L’Amico Fritz ’ on H.M.V. 
DB21579. This disc is taken from the 
complete Cetra recording of the opera and 
the baritone, taking the name part of 
David, is Saturno Meletti. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 


Dznotes medium and long-playing records 


ORCHESTRAL 


*BEETHOVEN. Romance No. 1 in G 
major, Op. 40. Romance No. 2 in 
F major, Op. 50. SP: No. 1— 
DB21471. 

*SAINT-SAENS. Havanaise, Op. 83. 
Introduction and Rondo Capricci- 
oso, Op. 28. Jascha Heifetz (violin). 
RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra 
(William Steinberg). H.M.V. 
BLPi022 (10 in., 27s. 3$d.). SP’s: 
Havanaise—DB21552. Intro. and 


Rondo—DB21516. 45 r.p.m—7R133. 


Rearing in mind the relative artistic 
statures of Saint-Saéns and Beethoven, it is 
interesting that the two pieces by the latter 
come off so much less effectively than the 
two by the former. Of course, these were 
written primarily for display purposes, 


, whereas the Beethoven Romances, though 
far from easy to play, are conceived more 
in the nature of lyrical interludes in 


concertante style. ‘They are generally felt, 
however, to be curiously unsatisfying works, 
and it is no reflection on Heifetz—whose 
approach is dignified, even if his tone is 
thought rather determinedly dulcet—that 
they leave us relatively unmoved. The 
Romance in F, which is the only one of the 
four pieces on this disc not to have been 


previously issued in 78 form, seems slightly 


superior to its fellow in orchestral tone. As 
for the two Saint-Saéns works, their transfer. 
to LP has been accomplished without much 
noticeable change in quality, and Heifetz’s 
brilliant virtuosic display remains something 
to marvel at. In the Rondo, the semiquaver 
arpeggios accompanying the orchestral 
theme just before the cadenza, and the 
sautillé bowing at the end, are enough to 
make most fiddlers sit down and weep with 
envy. L.S. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in 
E flat major, Op. 55, “ Eroica.” 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Furtwangler). H.M.V. ALP1060 
(12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

As recently as last July occasion arose to 
compare the available LP Eroicas in some 
detail; and the issue of this new 
Furtwangler version does not alter the 
general preference I then expressed for 
Karajan and the Philharmonia on Colum- 
bia 33CX1046. 

Furtwangler is deliberate to a ‘point of 
irritation ; it is difficult to suppose that 
Beethoven conceived the first movement in 


terms approaching these at all. Less 
difficult in the case of the funeral march, 
which is movingly played ; but its effective- 
ness is reduced by a turn-over in the middle 
—a misfortune shared by the early Kleiber 
version on Decca, but by neither of the 
other two LP’s from which choice can be 
made. . 

’ The Scherzo again is in something 
resembling slow motion ; and in the Trio 
the Vienna horns, paradoxically, sound as 
if they are using French instruments, not 
German—they have the characteristic 
strangulated sound when playing loudly, 
here and elsewhere, to set against a lovely 
bloom on the tone in quieter passages. 

The finale starts off ponderously ; but 
improves (if the question-begging descrip- 
tion of the change of speed be admitted) as 
it proceeds. It does not, however, remove a 
general impression that this is the slowest 
Eroica ever recorded, though one distin- 


guished here and there by good orchestral 


playing, even if not always by perfect 
ensemble. 

The well-surfaced recording is even and 
free from: defect ; but it is even at a level 
of some thinness, especially at low levels 
of volume.. It inspires only moderate 
enthusiasm; though certainly less raucous 
than the Toscanini, it is not much more 
satisfying, and, in combination with the 
performance, leaves unchallenged the 
Karajan as decidedly the safest general 
recommendation for the work. M.M. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in 
F major, “ Pastoral.” Ro 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sir 
Thomas Beecham). Columbia 
33CX1062 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

‘To become recommendable in general 
terms as ‘the best’ a new Beethoven 


’ Pastoral will need to have some very sub- 
stantial virtues.” 


I suggested as recently 
as last month, when the version of the work 
by .Klemperer, the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, and Vox came up for discussion. 
They didn’t in fact become so recom- 
mendable ; but Beecham, the Royal 
Philharmonic, and Columbia are altogether 
stronger candidates. 

They compete, in their turn, with 
Kleiber and the London Philharmonic on 
Decca LXT2587—a performance of great 
sensitivity whose recording was inadequate 
—and with Steinberg and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra on Capitol CTL7023 
—a very good recording of a performance 
with most of the virtues except great 
sensitivity. 
_ Beecham lacks nothing whatever in this 
respect; nor do the players who give 
audible effect to his wishes. Only the very 
occasional detail stands between this 

performance and perfection of the sort 
maasiied in the same musicians’ recent 
recording of the Beethoven Eighth: here 
some unevenness grates in the five rising 
quavers with which the clarinet and 
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bassoon preface the last bars of. the first 
movement ; the bassoon has expectoral 
inhibitions about a quaver during. his 
smooth solos in the second ; the trumpet’s 
blast is somewhat blatant in the third ; 
somebody clatters something metallic (con- 
veniently exactly on a silent beat) in the 
fourth ; and the violas make their C much 
stronger than their G in the opening of the 
fifth—which Beecham closes, along with 
the whole symphony, with rather less than 
his usual sense of effect. But these triviali- 
ties do not characterise bad performances ; 
they are observable, by contrast with their 
surroundings, only in good ones—and that 
this most certainly is. 

Rapture, in fact, is seriously modified 
only by a change of recording character- 
istic between the two sides. Side sne—on 
the copy from. which I am working—is 
excellent: the first two movements con- 
vinced me that this was undoubtedly the 
Pastoral. Side two weakened the conviction 
without wholly destroying it; with an 
oppressively shiny metallicism, absent from 
the first side, it compares indifferently with 
the Steinberg Capitol. That must remain 
the choice, perhaps, of those listeners intent 
primarily on tonal.fidelity ; but others will 


.Surely find little .disappointment in the 


new disc. And it is possible that pressings 

will find their way about on which the 

second side sounds as good as the first— 

there indeed will be treasure: — those 

be the Pastoral. 
M.M. 


«BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 2 in B flat 
major, Op. 19.. Solomon (piano). 
Philharmonia Orchesira (André 
Cluytens). H.M.V. BLP1024 (10 'in., 
278s. 34d.,. 

Any new recording of the B flat Concerto 
— actually the first-of Beethoven’s five for 
piano, despite its numbering—is up against 
stiff competition from the Decca version 
Backhaus and the Vienna Phil, which M.M. 
praised in the February issue for its sobriety, 
its avoidance of: any striving after effect, 
and its fine full recording. I fully agree with 
his assessment of that disc, though he did 
not mention two details in the first move- 
ment which worried me—the sudden spurt 
in tempo at the development, and the 
flatter pitch of the (obviously inserted) 
cadenza. :Solomon, while still making it 
clear that this is early Beethoven and not 
Mozart, takes the work less weightily, with 
what might almost,be thought a “ period ”’ 
sense of proportion. . The first movement is 
taken rather faster than in the Decca issue, 
and both soloist and orchestra give us 
admirably alert playing which stresses the 
con brio part of the tempo-indication. This 
care over authentic tempi i: observed again 
in the following movement, which already, 
in this his first major orchestral work, fore- 
shadows Beethoven’s;. later pathetic ’’ 
style; the slow speed adopted is a}:true 
Adagio. It is unfortunate that the recording 
does not match the quality of the perform- 
ance: the orchestral opening is rather 
flimsy in tone, and the piano’s first entry 
sounds almost as if its microphone is not 
properly up’’—in general, indeed, the 
soloist seems rather distant, and he is at 
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1 xX a LONG PLAYING MICROGROOVE RECORDS 


MID SEPTEMBER RELEASES 


BACH 

Cantata No. I1 

Ascension Oratorio ’’—complete 
SWABIAN CHORAL SINGERS 
STUTTGART BACH ORCHESTRA 
Hans Grischkat. 


LLP 8034 


HAYDN 
Symphony No. 70 in D 
Symphony No. 54 in G 
MOZART 


‘* Paris ’’ Overture 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF 
THE VIENNA MUSIC ACADEMY 
Hans Swarowsky 


LLP 8032 


FAURE 


Quintet No. 2 in C minor 
Op. 


Ray Lev, piano 
PASCAL STRING QUARTET 


CLP 1093 
HAYDN 


Missa St. Joannis de Deo 
Missa Brevis in F Major 


AKADEMIE KAMMERCHOR 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF THE — 


VIENNA SYMPHONY 
Hans Gillesberger 


LLP 8030 


MOZART 


Mass in F Minor K.192 
Dixit et Magnificat K.193 


MOZARTEUM CHORUS 
AND ORCHESTRA OF SALZBURG 
Hermann Schneider 


LLP 8018 


DITTERSDORF 
Symphony in A Minor 


PRINZ LOUIS FERDINAND 
VON HOHENZOLLERN 


Rondo for Piano and Orchestra 


OTTO A. GRAEF piano 
FRANKENLAND STATE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA Erich Kloss 


LLP 8026 


BLISS 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
Mewton-Wood, piano 

WINTERTHUR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Walter Goehr, conductor 


CLP 1167 


MOZART 


Twenty Country Dances for Orchestra 
K.534, 600, 602, 605, 606, 609 
VIENNA STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 
Franz Litschauer 


VLP 426 


n 1Xxa RECORD CO. LTD., 35 PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON W.1 t, 


NIXA SILENT SURFACE RECORDS ARE PRESSED BY HUNTLEY & SPARKS LTD. MITCHAM 
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when Durke 


listens.---- 


“ When I want to relax, I switch on my Dansette; this 

grand little trouper will chase away every care 

while you let it play on and on .. . just load it with ten 

records, adjust the volume control to suit your taste, 

and you’re all set for a wonderful performance. 

I know that you’ll join me in the ‘ armchair concert’ 
habit wien you have your own Dansette.” 
The Dansette Reproducer plays everywhere — 
at Dances and Socials, 
in Factories and Hospitals, 


Sor audiences and to your friends at home. 


to her 


reproducer 


: with a B.S.R. 3-speed automatic 

To J. & A. MARGOLIN LTD., 112-116 Old St., London, E.C.I 

Please send, post free, complete Catalogue of Dansette Record Reproducers 3s sizes 12”, 10’, 7”. An amplifier with 

and “PLUS-A-GRAM” Record Players from £10.19.11. : special circuit gives full range, it has 

Px variable tone control, volume control, 

on/off switch, indicator light. Covered 

name ree with Rexine in red, maroon, black, 
blue, green, grey, lizard. 


Price - + £32.1.1 (tax paid) 
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times almost concealed by the strings. In 
the cadenza there is some distortion, while 
in forte passages of the Adagio the tone is 
congested, and long sustained piano notes 
suffer a faint but persistent “‘ wow.’’ A pity, 
for this is a performance worth better 
presentation. 


*CHOPIN. Les Sylphides (orchestrated 
Britten). Ballet Theatre Orchestra 
(Joseph Levine). Capitol CCL7518 
(10 in., 27s. 3$d.). 

Lovers of Chopin’s piano music often 
look askance at Sylphides ; unable to deny 
its immense theatrical success, they still 
claim that the success is bought at the 
expense of the true character of the music. 
“It grows out of piano style,” they say, 
“and sounds awful on the orchestra ’”’ ; 
too often, unfortunately they are right—it 
does: it did for example on Decca LM4511. 
But it needn’t sound awful on the orchestra ; 
standards of performance of course neces- 
sarily depend on the orchestra and on the 
conductor, who may have given too many 
points away in the course of his constant 
more or less polite exchanges with the 
dancers—but they depend also on the 
orchestrator, who must do some substantial 
translation if the Chopin of these small 
intimate pieces is to sound wholly convincing 
orchestrally. 

Britten has approached the problem here 
with no special] “transcription ’’ qualities 
in view ; there is no imprint of his strong 
personality overlaying that of Chopin. 
Indeed, the remarkable brilliance and 
clarity of the orchestration of his own music 
is, disappointingly, wholly. missing; no 
unusual virtues, even of craftsmanship, are 
evident in the surprisingly pedestrian score. 

The routine is presumably that of the 
Ballet Theatre production : two perform- 
ances of the Prelude at the beginning, and 
two again later on. The introduction to the 
D major Mazurka is replaced by a couple 
of pom-poms on the horns, and, as if time 
were valuable and wasting, the upbeat to 
the C sharp minor waltz overlaps in an 
unfortunate way with the last note of the 
‘cello’s introduction. 

No very great virtues distinguish the 
performance, which must derive from 
habits formed in many hundreds of stage 
performances. The recording is reasonable 
enough, becoming thin only towards che 
very end; but in no respect at all is this 
issue an improvement on Parlophone 
PMD1003, reviewed here last January. On 
that disc Hugo Rignold and the Covent 
Garden Orchestra give a clear and well- 
recorded performance of the Gordon Jacob 
arrangement—quite certainly the best of 
the three now available on LP. M.M. 


*CHOPIN. Concerto No. 2 in F minor, 
Opus 21. Malcuzynski (piano). 
estra (Paul 
Kletzki) Fantaisie in F minor, Op. 
49- Malcuzynski (piano). Columbia 
33CX1066 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). SP’s: 
Concerto LX1013-16 ; Fantaisie LX 
1211-12. 
There are now three LP versions of 
Chopin’s Second Piano Concerto, but none 
of them can rival the old 78 recording made 
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by Rubinstein with the L.S.O. under 
Barbirolli. Admittedly, this dates back to 
1932 (although it still soundscomfortable and 
clear); and it is tiresome to get up six times 
to turn over the discs, and to have four 
within-movement breaks. But readers must 
forgive one for insisting (as also with 
Chopin’s First Concerto) that the superi- 
ority of Rubinstein’s performance makes it 
impossible to recommend any of the new 
LPs in preference to it. Ellen Ballon’s 
reading (Decca LX3035) was described in 
The Record Guide, not unjustly, as a “‘deplor- 
able affair..’ Guiomar Novaes’s (Vox 
PL7100) I reviewed last May— too enthusi- 
astically, I now feel. True, she plays with 
great delicacy, clean execution, imagination 
and a firm grasp of the phrases. The 
Larghetto in particular, is exquisite. But 
the tempo which Klemperer adopts for the 
first movement now seems far too slow ; and 
so, to a lesser extent, does the tempo of the 
last movement. All the same, those who 
insist on an LP performance should obtain 
Mme Novaes’s. Malcuzynski’s rendering, 
in its SP edition, dates back to 1947. It is 
pretty well recorded in both SP and LP 
forms, but the playing lacks distinction. 
There is little poetry about it; those 
declamatory passages over quivering strings 
in the Larghetto are made imo straight- 
forward statements ; the rhythmic pulse is 
flagging (in Rubinstein it beats through even 
the freest rubato).. Kletzki makes the usual 
cut in the exposition (while Klemperer in 
the Vox disc plays it complete). Rubinstein’s 
performance is on H.M.V. DB1494-7, auto 
DB7481-4. In America he has also made a 
more modern recording with the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra under Steinberg (both 
SP and LP) ; but this has shown no “= 
of appearing over here. 
Malcuzynski’s F minor Fantaisie, just 
over four years old, is not a rewarding 
performance. He sounds insensitive to the 
grave beauties of the harmonic changes in 
the opening page; the tempo di marcia 
becomes a dull funeral march. Shura 
Cherkassky’s performance of this curious 
piece (H.M.V. DBg499-60) will be found 
far more interesting. A.P. 


*DELIUS. On hearing che first cuckoo 
in spring; Summer night on the 
river; Intermezzo and Serenade 
from “‘ Hassan ’’; Caprice and Elegy 
for ’cello and orchestra; Prelude 
to ‘‘Irmelin.’”’ Paul Shure (violin), 
Eleanor Aller (’cello). Concert Arts 
Orchestra (Felix Slatkin). Capitol 
CTL7029 (12 in., 36s. 53d.). 

This disc is a horrid warning of what can 
happen when Delius’s music is played under 
a conductor who appears not to have any 
understanding of its style and by an 
orchestra too poorly recorded to enable one 
to make any fair judgment of its capabilities. 
I feared the worst at the sound of the few 
preludial bars of On hearing the first cuckoo in 
spring, a sour sound indeed, and it came in 
the shape of relentless metrical rhythm, 
varied by exaggerated rallentandi, and over- 
done phrase echoes. 

This is a mechanical cuckoo, placed in 
pasteboard spring scenery, and to eliminate 
the nasty taste of it T turned to Decca’s 
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excellent recording of the sensitively 
done performance by Anthony Collins 
(LXT2788). 

The performance of Summer night on the 
river is better, though the conductor is 
far from realising all the poetry in the 
lovely piece, and the recording, as of 
all the pieces, is oppressively loud. The 
Hassan excerpts and the Irmelin Prelude 
are made to sound like indifferent film 
music, and Eleanor Aller’s ’cello solo in the 
Serenade has a staggering lack of subtlety, 
shared by the loud interpolations of the 
harp and the heavy-footed string pizzicati. 

The revival of the Caprice and Elegy is 
a mistake. They might pass muster 
under the inspired baton of Sir Thomas 
Beecham but they are too slight and lacking 
in interest to be perpetuated on a gramo- 
phone record. A.R. 


DVORAK. Carnival Overture, Op. 92. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Lawrance 
Collingwood). Columbia DX1881 
(12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

Exceptionally bright recording assists 
here in imparting bounce to this vivacious 
piece. It is a good LP indeed that has the 
fullness, the brilliance, and the absence of 
surface noise of this 78; of brilliance in 
particular there is certainly abundance, and 
a very considerable degree of top cut, 
perhaps more than is readily available on 
some equipment, will be found necessary 
before the best results can be. obtained. 

The rest of the bounce is imparted by the 
playing ; Lawrance Collingwood persuades 
the Philharmonia into brilliance and attack 
of the first order—or perhaps he just give: 
them their head. By contrast the lyrica 
phrases are a little less effective; and 
surely only a little more persuasion would 
have been necessary to elicit a blaze of 
colour from the trombones in the final bars 
where at present only a grey mezzo-forte is 
forthcoming ? Another group which would 
surely respond to some encouragement are 
the seconds; in the middle section they 
divide curiously in such a way that their 
first half is quite inaudible. We have all 
met orchestras—outside the recording field 
—in which the second half of the seconds is 
inaudible ; seldom, though, an inaudible 
right hand, whatever the left does. 

But before. this digression .gives an 
impression that I suppose this. to be an 
indifferent recording, let me correct it—it 
is very clearly one of the best. M.M. 


4*DVORAK. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra in G minor, Op. 33. 
Friedrich Wiihrer (piano), Vienna 


Symphony Orchestra (Rudolf 
Moralt). Vox PL7630 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Dvokak wrote this concerto in his thirty- 
fifth year—early for so slowly maturing a 
composer—and though, in spite of a good 
deal of repetitious matter, it is unfailingly 

pleasant to listen to, and often quite 
delightful, there can never have been a 
concerte so ineffectively laid out for its 
chosen instrument; nor has the new 
versicn of it made for Firkusny. been able 
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to remedy this innate defect. In the first 
movement the piano enters so unobtrusively 
as to sound apologetic, and though it has 
a moment of glory (in one of the composer’s 
favourite grandioso passages in the cadenza 
of the first movement) it has for the most 
part to be content with an obbdligato rather 
than a true solo part, hard though Dvorak 
works to effect the opposite. The Concerto 
is, in fact, saved by ics melodic appeal for, 
even apart from the ineffective piano part, 
there is far too much padding of a con- 
ventional sort in it. 


The work is very well played and given 
a lively recording, and when we can hear 
him and his piano Friedrich Wihrer seems 
to be doing extremely well. ALR. 


ELGAR. Pomp and Circumstance 
March No. 3 in C minor, Op. 39. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sir Adrian Boult). H.M.V. DB21588 
(12 in., 8s. 11d.). 


Elgar’s 4th Pomp and Circumstance March 
a few weeks ago ; now the 3rd in C minor, 
with the rest sure to follow. ‘This time from 
Sir Adrian Boult conducting the L.P.9., 
and who could be better trusted to handle 
these most English and_ characteristic 
stretches of Elgarian melody ? The 
recording is less kind to string tone than to 
the thickly scored tutti ; and if the reading 
eschews all attempts at subulety, there is one 
encouraging moment towards the end of the 
second side where Sir Adrian lifts the big 
tune into the air with a swagger, throwing 
us all out of step but not out of humour with 


this warm-hearted music. 1.C. 

*ENESCO. Rumanian Rhapsodies, Op. 
11. No. 1 in A major ; No. 2 in D 
major. 


*DVORAK. Slavonic Dances, Op. 46. 
No. 1 in C major; No. 2 in E 
minor ; No. 4 in F major; No. 8 
in G minor. Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Fabien - Sevitzky). 
Capitol CTL7038 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

To say glibly that Enesco’s Rumanian 

Rhapsodies are nothing more than gypsy 

music reminds one of the warning Gerald 

Abraham once gave against forming one’s 

conception of Dvorak’s personality from his 

Slavonic Dances—an error “as false as a carica- 

ture that makes a man ALL moustache.”’ 

For did not Enesco study in Paris under 

Massenet and Fauré, and submit in his 

compositions to the influence of Brahms and 

Wagner ? Affection for the second of the 

two rhapsodies deepens on closer acquaint- 

ance, but the main attraction of this disc 

lies in the coupling of these excellently 

played pieces with equally fine performances 

four of the first set of Dvorak’s Slavonic 

of Dances, Op. 46. The surface of my copy 
deteriorates rather slightly towards the 

middle of the Enesco side, and there is a 

bad case of pre-echo before the start of the 

last of the Slavonic Dances. But these defects 
should disturb no one; the instrumental 
colouring, precision, vitality and soulfulness 

of the music all combine to make this a 

worth-while addition to’ the library of 
miscellaneous orchestral pieces. I.C. 
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*FRANCK. Symphony in D minor. 
Orchestre National de la Radio- 


diffusion Fran (André 
Columbia 33CX1064 (12 
in., 36s. 54¢.). 


The combination of a Belgian conductor 
and a French orchestra would seem to be a 
particularly auspicious one for the perform- 
ance of Franck, a Belgian who spent his 
life in France. And indeed it has resulted 
in a very good recording of the Symphony 
indeed—one that can be recommended 
without any hesitation at all. 

June 1952 saw the release (and review 
here) of Minch and the Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra on Decca LXT2692—a 
good performance, transferred from 78’s 
in a very uncertain quality of recording. 
Even though the disc managed to include 
also the Symphonic Variations (now 
separately available on H.M.V. CLP1002), 
its reign was clearly terminated last March 
when a version by Monteux and the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra appeared 
on H.M.V. ALP1o1g—a performance that 
seemed to me to be distinctly less sensitive 
than that of Miinch, but one that was 
recorded distinctly better, even if not yet 
with any very great smoothness or finish. 

But now all the virtues can readily be 
combined ; Cluytens and the Paris Radio 
orchestra give throughout a_ beautifully 
sensitive and balanced performance that 
has nothing to fear from comparison with 
that of Miinch. Again there is a feeling of 
hurry in the middle movement, but that 
will not be to everyone’s distaste; and 
more beautiful cor anglais playing can 
seldom have graced the opening of that 
movement. It is succeeded by a clarinet 
and horn who cannot quite agree a pitch 
for the note A flat ; but more than a mere 
agreement in pitch would be necessary to 
make that particular instrumental unison 
sound a reasonable one. 

Nowhere does the recording do less than 
justice to the performance. It is smoother 
and fuller than that of the Monteux version; 
and altogether superior to that of the 
Minch. It justifies, I think, an — 
recommendation. M.M. 


*GOLDMARK. Rustic Wedding Sym- 
phony, Op. 26. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Sir Thomas Beecham). 
Columbia 33CX 1067 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Programme music ? Well—yes, if you 
like ; “= in spite of its five movements, of 
which the first is a set of ten variations on a 
theme given out by the ’cellos and double- 
basses, the second and third a species of 
dance form, the fourth a conventional slow 
movement, and the last a brisk affair with 
fugato episodes and a well-contrived coda 
—in spite of all this, one is reminded of the 
chaste conviviality of a village gathering, 
against a background of gay-coloured 
national costume, with the trees in full leaf 
under a summer sky. 

Sir Thomas Beecham can lay claim to 
have pulled more successful lesser-known 
works out of his unpredictable hat than any 
man alive, and in this symphony he has 
done it again. Goldmark figures promin- 
ently in the H.M.V. Archive Series, and is 
known as the composer of at least one 
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successful opera, The Queen of Sheba. Few, 
however, will be aware that the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company put on his work based on 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth,’’ in 
1900, sung in English ; and his considerable 
output of chamber music nowadays remains 
outside the concert repertory. All the more 
gratifying then to find oneself sharing 
affection for a work on which the conductor 
has lavished all the loving care and pride 
of finished craftsmanship which has endeared 


-him to the discriminating musical public. 


Listen in the slow movement to his phrasing 
of that haunting tune which reappears so 
aptly towards the end of the Finale ; or to 
the chattering woodwind in the sixth 
variation of the first movement ; or to the 
magic of that single note on the clarinet 
added to the last chord of the fourth move- 
ment ; add them all up, and see if they 
don’t agree with at least one estimate of 
this disc as a richly rewarding musical 
experience. The recording is of excellent 
quality. 1, 


*HAYDN. Symphony No. 104 in D 
major, ** London 

*SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 2 in B 
flat major. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Charles Miinch). H.M.V. 
ALP1061 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Haydn is on the ceremonious side : 
a large-scale performance, with plenty of 
strings and a strong concert-hall flavour, 
that may be fitting for Haydn’s last 
symphony, but will not suit those who 

er a more intimate atmosphere for 
music of the period. Within its chosen style 
it is well done indeed ; the Boston orchestra 
are alert, though hard put to it to minimise 
the effect of the curiously ponderous adagio 
tempo Miinch adopts for the andante. A 
similar reluctance to get under way at the 
start of the allegro of the first movement is 
corrected by the simple, if not entirely 
convincing, method of getting faster as the 
music progresses. 

The performance in general does not 
eclipse that of the L.S.O. under Krips on 
Decca LXT2683, though it rivals it. This 
earlier version backed a Van _ Beinum/ 
Amsterdam performance of the Military 
Symphony ; the disc was reviewed here in 
October 1952, when I found the recording 
on the. dull side. I still do, whereas that 
of the new disc is of a glossy brilliance not 
to be obtained from the other. The 
brilliance, however, merges rapidly into 
thinness at the lower levels of volume, to 
which the Decca accommodates itself more 
readily ; the size of your room could well 
determine your views on the respective 
technical excellence of the two recordings. 
If the Decca version is not exactly exclu- 


sively addressed to anchorites, the H.M..V., 


recorded at a low level, is certainly 
exclusively addressed to owners of large 
amplifiers and wide open spaces, who will 
be able to get good results from it. 

A similar two-edged technical quality— 
good at high levels, much less good at low— 
pervades the Schubert Second Symphony, 
given here a fine performance that does 
not drag at all. The finale is a trifle less 
gay than Steinberg and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra managed to make it 
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sound on Capitol CCL7512, reviewed here 
in December, 1952; but their bouncing 
Sullivanesque version of the music at that 
point will not have won universal approval. 
They were, however, recorded in a quality 
that reproduces well at all levels ; a change 
to the new H.M.V. is unlikely to be 
reckoned a substantial improvement, though 
a new buyer will necessarily take into 
consideration the convenience of the present 
coupling as against the separate issue by 
Capitol of the Schubert, spread over both 
sides of a 10-inch disc. M.M. 


*xHANDEL. ‘ Water Music ” Suite (arr. 
Harty). SP: LX8945-6. 

*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Casse Noisette 
Suite, Op. 71a. Philharmonia 
Orchestra. (Herbert von Karajan). 
Columbia 33CX 1033 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Water Music is vhe performance I 
reviewed last C-ecember, paired off now on 
LP with a very brilliant Nutcracker to form 
a couple of popular favourites. The 
Nutcracker, in fact, is far and away the best 
of the four LP versions now available. The 
performance i is of the same standard as that 
in Karajan’s Swan Lake and Sleeping Beauty 
reviewed on a.later page. The orchestral 
balance is. splendid, the cojours are bright 
and clean, the playing is of the highest 
distinction. . In fairness, one must not over- 
look an occasional scrunchiness of surface 
and the fact that the Russian Dance is 
chopped off dead by the engineers, before 
the sounds of the final chord can end 
naturally—but one is so taken with the 
performance that one hardly notices these 
slight faults, The only possible rival is the 
very chic Désormiére rendering on a 10-in. 
Capitol, CCL7508. But it is not as good. 
_Fistoulari and Irving fall into third and 
fourth-places. 

Columbia should now couple this star 
Nutcracker with something more appropriate 
_than Handel’s Water Music. The latter 
performance is not among Karajan’s best 
productions. He overplays the music: 
makes the sustained horn note at the reprise 
of the Air absurdly prominent, overdoes the 
finesse of the woodwind chording in the 
Hornpipe. The LP edition has the same 
recording characteristics—a pleasantly rich 
sound, but not always clear-cut—as the 
SPs, except that the final Allegro deciso does 
not ring out with the same magnificence, 
and scrunchy sounds disturb the last bars 
of the Air. Obstinately, I continue to 
recommend the old ene discs, 
Columbia DX538-9...., A.P.. 


HEROLD. *Zampa.” 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Nicolai 
Malko). H.M.V. C4227 (12° in, 
6s. 4d.). 

This is quite certainly the best perform- 
ance of <ampa I have ever heard ; far 
from treating the overture as a general 
gallop Malko concentrates all the skill of 


the Philharmonia on emphasising the more ~ 


musical aspects of the piece. ‘The faintly 
ecclesiastical: section for woodwind is 
phrased most beautifully, with a slight 
pause after each line that enhances the 
effect considerably ; the solo clarinet who 
leads here to such purpose also plays his 
solo entirely winningly. 
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Exceptionally full and spacious recording 
informs the whole, and places the disc, 
technically, among the best of orchestral 
78s. It could clearly be preferred, by 
listeners who enjoy turning records, to the 
Decca MP of the work (LW5007) ; and 
the rest of us will on this occasion lose 
something, musically, if we are dominated 
by an insistence on what are, after all, 
purely sedentary values. Conviction 
wavers. M.M. 


*LIS ZT. Rapsodie Espagnole (arr. 
Busoni). Gina Bachauer (piano) 
The New London Orchestra (Alec 


Sherman). Hungarian Rha 
No. 12 in C sharp minor (revised 
Saint-Saéns); Funérailles. Gina 


Bachauer (piano). H.M.V. DLP1009 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). SP’s: Rapsodie— 
C7854-5. Hungarian Rhapsody— 
C4o20. Funerailles—C3872. 

We have heard these performances 
before, but gathering them together on one 
disc serves to emphasise Mme Bachauer’s 
feeling for Liszt, her outstanding technique 
and her formidable power, which is however 
balanced by a sense of delicacy. W.R.A., 
reviewing the Hungarian Rhapsody in October 
1950, found the forte quality hard and the 
bass tubby, and pined for pianoforte tone 
that sounded like a pianoforte. Transferred 
to LP at a lower dynamic level, the 
recording is patently not H.M.V.’s best, 
but I cannot perceive these faults, and my 
impression is that the Friss section of the 
Rhapsody has been improved by the transfer. 

e other piano solo, Funérailles, is an even 
earlier release, and was welcomed by T.H. 


‘in July 1949 as a powerful performance and 


recording. With the first part of this I agree 
—the thundering, left-hand octaves are 
awesomely impressive—but the recording 
is, to my mind, unremarkable, and there is, 
on the LP as on the SP, an unquiet surface 
which T.H. did not mention. This again 
has been transferred at a slightly lower lével. 
Busoni’s orchestral transcription of the 
Rapsodie Espagnole is the most recent issue 
of. these three works, though even that is 
two years old. When I first reviewed it, I 
admired Mme Bachauer’s bravura and 
deft finger-work, the crisp orchestral playing 
and the good lance, and was later rather 
surprised that The Record Guide gave it only 
one star and declared the end ‘‘dynamically 
a bit overpowering.’’ In this transfer the 
same virtues of performance are, of course, 
still to be admired, and there is a gain in 
depth of tone—though i in some os at the 
expense of clarity. LS. 


*LOEFFLER. A Pagan Poem (after 
Virgil). 


(Manuel Rosenthal). 
CTL7033 (12 in., 36s. 54d.) 
The Scriabin discography is meagre to 
the point aimost. of non-existence. The 
Poéme d’extase is to be welcomed on record 
as wholly representative of his maturity, 
but in other respects it will not win 
enthusiasm without occasional dissent ; 
its voluptuous, almost emetic, qualities are 


not necessarily to the musical taste of 
everybody to-day. 

When it was produced in 1908, they 
seem, however, to have been so—it was 
wildly successful. The charm of the early 
piano music started no revolutions ; but 
when Scriabin’s mind turned from the 
exploitation of harmonic theories to the 
expression of erotic theosophy, of the 
wildest and vaguest order, it seemed for a 
while to fulfil a public need. But just as 
his messianic ‘vision of an ‘‘ act of com- 
pletion”’ to take place in India, to 
accompany the end of this world and the 
beginning of the millennium, now seems 
somewhat -unlikely and faded, so this 
curious music, involving among much else 
the “ union of the Cosmic Eros in the final 
act of love between the male principle of 
the Creator and the Woman-World,” 
seems also faded ; it is difficult indeed to 
hear it with the ears of 1908. 

.At least, though, we are now given the 
chance, in a careful performance, that is 
here recorded quite well, though at a very 
low level of volume. Sufficiently amplified, 
reasonable results can be obtained ; and 
if the performance as a whole may perhaps 
be regarded by enthusiasts as lacking a 
little in ecstasy, it is certainly not the fault 
of the principal trumpet, who has emotion 
and to spare. 

A similarly adequate performance, and 
perhaps a trifle less good recording, are 
applied to Loeffler’s Pagan Poem, which is 
not, in Europe anyway, such a classic. 
America takes a very favourable view of 
the composer, who spent most of his life 
there, after leaving Europe in 1881, when . 
he was twenty, to take up a violin appoint- 
ment (he is said to have been a superlative 
player) with the Boston Seer 
Orchestra. 

It may be haped that the American 
assessment is based on the many works of 
his not known.in Europe:; this one, surély, 


- will do little missionary work. -Inspired by 
‘Virgil, it is apparently based on the eighth 


Eclogue;‘in which a Thessalian girl resorts 


‘to’ magical incantations in order to recover 


her ‘truant lover (whose inconstancy is very 


understandable). It was first written as a 


chamber work for piano, two. flutes, cboe, 
cor anglais, clarinet, two horns, viola, bass, 
and three off-stage (or, presumably, out-of- 
chamber) trumpets. A second version, not 
surprisingly, was found necessary ; . this 
time. scored for two pianos and. three 
trumpets, Finally the present. orchestral 
version, .which . retains enough, of the 
original .piano.. writing for tke result to 
sound like American film. music (which it 
resembles. also. in other ways), intended to 
accompany the biography of a thwarted 


composer pursuing life with The Concerto 


conveniently under his. arm at all crucial 
moments. Loeffler, however, was not so 
thwarted ; and the result can now be 


assessed at least by; lovers of Scriabin, who 


may well be more disposed than the rest of 
us to enjoy. the process. 
All that is possible is done for the music 
the unnecessarily anonymous author of 
the excellent and most informative sleeve- 
note ; neither he nor Decca have anything 
whatever, here, to be ashamed of. That in 
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the Loeffler interpretation of Virgil ‘‘ it 
would be a mistake to look for the noble passions 
and classicol lines of Berlioz's Trojans’’ is a 
masterpiece of understatement ; and 
throughout the writer makes a valiant and 
wholly proper effort to conceal his distaste 
for the music. He has my sympathy and 
dmiration. M.M. 


AMENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 3 
in A minor, Op. 56, “ Scotch”. 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
(William Steinberg). Capitol CTL7032 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). ae 

Ifart is emotion recollected in tranquillity, 
then by rights Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scotch ”’ 

Symphony should be high art, for here is 

the composer’s awed impression of Holyrood 

Castle viewed, across the years, from 

Leipzig. Or perhaps it is that the vision has 

faded by then. But there seems to be some- 

thing in the Leipzig focus of the work’s 
composition, for, as A.P. was saying in the 

March and April issues of this magazine, 

the Vienna Symphony Orchestra makes a 

better showing at the work than the more 

distant London Symphony Orchestra ; and 
now the even more distant Pittsburgh is 
still less satisfactory. Partly this is because 
of sheer insensitive playing—the orchestra 
makes no effort to come down to a p level 
(though admittedly the recording flattens 
out the dynamics), while the pp at the start 
of the Allegro is blandly disregarded alto- 
gether ; the Finale is taken so fast that 
untidy playing is bound to result, and does ; 
tnd the internal balance is poor—listen, 
for example, to letter C in the first movement, 
where the clarinet is supposed to be mf 
against the 1st violins’ ». But in addition 
the whole performance has a_ curious 
everberation like the “‘ gimmick ’’ echo- 
chamber tied on to light music ensembles, 
with disastrous results in climaxes, which 
develop an unpleasantly shiny quality, and 
in fast-moving sections (e.g. the Finale). 

The dance-like second movement, too, is 

over-thick ; and the one level held almost 

throughout the symphony makes the thing 
sound like Music While You Work. In the 

Finale, just before the concluding A major 

Allegro maestoso, there is pitch trouble with 

the slow woodwinds over held strings. 

Briefly, I do not recommend this at all: 

the Klemperer issue remains at the head of 

the field. LS. 


(Sir Thomas Beecham). Columbia 
LX1587 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

The Haffner march was in danger of 
getting lost ; pressed originally on LX1340 
as the fill-up to Beecham’s last SP set of the 
Jupiter Symphony, the fine performance of 
the enchanting little piece will have been 
missed by users of .he LP version. It is now 
to be had backing one of the German 
Dances: not quite so enchanting, perhaps, 
but Mozart in a simple mood, playing with 
jingles and with pushing up the first 
trumpet into regions he decided to leave 
untenanted in his symphonic orchestral 
style. As if to test the performer, he leaves 
him entirely exposed up there at the end ; 
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but the Royal Philharmonic player manages 
to make it sound the most natural thing in 
the world. 

A very acceptable disc for lovers of small- 
scale Mozart. M.M. 


*xNIELSEN. Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op. 33. Yehudi Menuhin 
(violin). The Danish State Broad- 
casting Symphony Orchestra. 
(Mogens Wéldike). H.M.V. BLP1025 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The design of this concerto (which, 
according to information I have received, 
Menuhin came to record because his wife 
had set her heart on an antique—but that’s 
not strictly relevant) is distinctly unusual : 
it consists of two quick movements, each 
prefixed by a long slow introduction. 
Nielsen composed the first part of the 
concerto in mid-1911, while a guest of 
Grieg’s widow, in the very summer-house at 
Troldhaugen where Grieg had worked: 
the rest was completed a few months later 
in Denmark. Dohnanyi felt there was a 
cleavage of style between the two parts 
which “spoilt the continuity ’’ ; and even 
that leading Nielsen-fancier, Robert 
Simpson, is moved to admit that its origin- 
ality of design ‘‘ is not quite matched by its 
actual invention, and it may be that the 
composer had not sufficiently recovered 
from the effort of producing the Third 
Symphony’’, six months earlier. Even the 
composer, when tackled on the subject by 
his son-in-law Telmanyi (who also recorded 
the concerto), realised the existence of 
shortcomings, for he asked unhappily if the 
first movement was better music just because 
it was livelier and more full of temperament ? 
The most sympathetic listene: has to concede 
that Nielsen’s avowed purpose in avoiding 
all “‘ fireworks ’’ in the final Rondo results 
in some sense of anticlimax, and the move- 
ment becomes merely bucolically hearty 
and dull instead of light-heartedly gay and 
scintillating. The best music is probably to 
be found in the slow sections, particularly 
in the tranquil beauty of the G major theme 
in the initial movement (in some way 
reminiscent of Elgar’s Violin Concerto, 
written the previous year) ; but perhaps 
this impression arises also from the fact that 
Menuhin sounds more at ease in the 
reflective passages. Some of the opening 
bravura parts seem rather like a struggle 
against fearful odds, and the sense of strain 
reappears at various points. The recording 
lacks definition in orchestral tone, and at 
such moments as the tutti at letter F in the 
score, or just after the cadenza of the Allegro 
cavalleresco, is downright thick. Despite any 
claims forwarded for it, this cannot be 
regarded as a definitive version of this work ; 
but those interested in the lesser-known 
concerto repertoire will find it worth 
studying, especially in view of Nielsen’s 
recent rise to near-popularity. LS. 


Volume XXX 
Would readers intending to have their 
copies of Volume XXX bound kindly see 
that they are despatched to arrive at 
8 Barter Street, London, W.C.1, by 
September 14th. 
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*RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Scheherazade 
—Symphonic Suite, Op. 35. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Issay Dob- 
rowen). Columbia 33SX1007 (12 ‘in., 
32s. 44d.). 


Dobrowen has here achieved what I 
should have thought to be impossible: he 
makes Scheherazade, a masterpiece of vivid 
colour and excitement, thoroughly dull and 
tedious. The Philharmonia plays as well as 
ever, and the recording ranges from fair 
(e.g. the string tone at the start of the third 
movement) to superb (e.g. the great 
“‘shipwreck’’ climax of the Finale) ; but 
Dobrowen’s tempi are dragged and laboured 
almost throughout, and there is little sense 
of forward propulsion. To lose the overall 
shape in thinking of individual passages is 
always a bad error, but in music like this, 
which depends so much on the building-up 
of repeated phrases, it is fatal. The rocking 
arpeggios of the first movement are stiff and 
unflowing, and one longs to stick a pin in 
Dobrowen to make him get a move on; 
there is little tension in the Kalandar Prince 
episode (and why take the famous trombone- 
and-muted-trumpet tonal ambiguity so 
drearily ?) ; the third movement is abso- 
lutely funereal ; and it is only the Finale 
which wakes up at all, although the ending 
is again dragged out. As a performance, 
this does not compare with the Ansermet 
version ; but readers who may not already 
possess that issue are warned that there the 
recording is indifferent in the LP version, 
but very good indeed on 78s. L.S. 


*ROSSINI OVERTURES. Semiramide : 
Il Signor Bruschino: La Ceneren- 
tola: L’Italiana in Algeri: La Scala 
di Seta: Guglielmo Tell. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Alceo Galliera). 
Columbia 33SX1006 (32s. 44d.). 


When I reviewed Toscanini’s and van 
Beinum’s Rossini discs last October and 
December respectively, I enquired plain- 
tively who in their senses wanted to listen 
to four Rossini overtures one after the other ? 
Now Columbia, presumably emboldened 
by the excellent recording Galliera con- 
ducted for them of La Gazza Ladra, have 
gone two better. Or rather, two worse. 
For the performances—with the exception 
of some imperfect ensemble in the oboe 
semiquaver subject in La Scala di Seta— 
range from the respectable to the very good 
(though one might not agree with Galliera’s 
slackening of the tempo for the second 
subject of La Scala di Seta or the frantic lick 
at which he takes the opening bars of 
Semiramide—and while one sympathises with 
fiddlers’ respect for their bows, a solo per- 
cussionist on a woodblock cannot success- 
fully replace their tapping in Jl Signor 
Bruschino) ; but the recording is uniformly 
atrocious. The orchestral sound is muddy 
and turgid (I consider Cenerentola a worse 
recording even than Toscanini received), 
tutti passages are coarse and congested, 
definition of the violins’ stuttering repeated- 
notes in Semiramide is non-existent, and many 
things are almost inaudible—the opening 
drum-roll of Semiramide, the pp start of the 
storm in William Tell, and even the 
menacing trombones at the height of the 
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MOZART. German Dance, K.605, No. 
3. March in D major, K.249. 
3 a Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
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“Donizetti’s star 1s in the ascendant again. . .” 


writes one of the best-known critics 


. . . So “His Master’s Voice” issue the first Long Play recording of 


Amore 


with CAROSIO - MONTI - GOBBI - LUISE 
and the Orchestra and Chorus of the Opera House, Rome 
conducted by Gabriele Santini 


cAST Adina... .. MARGHERITA CAROSIO . . . Soprano 
Nemorino . . . NICOLA MONTI ....... Tenor 
Belcore . ... TITO GOBBI ...... . . . Baritone 
Dulcamara . . MELCHIORRE LUISE..... Bass 
Giannetta. . . LORETTA DILELIO ..... Soprano 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” | 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


33% R.P.M. RECORDS 


——— ON 2 HMV 12” LONG PLAY RECORDS ALP 1067-68 
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Fine new Long Play recordings of Symphonies 


Il Beethoven’s Eroica’’ 


4 Furtwangler’s inspired 
interpretation of the ‘“‘ Eroica” 
Symphony is one of the most 
important additions to the Long 
Play repertoire. The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra had 
an unbroken tradition of 
Beethoven-playing for more 
than a century. 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat, “Eroica’’— Beethoven 


4 Although not so well known 
as the “‘ Unfinished” or Great 
C major symphonies, 
Schubert’s “‘ Second”’ is a work 
of elegance and charm. It was 
composed when he was only 
18, and reflects the influence 
of Mozart. Charles Munch 
has been permanent conductor 
of the famous Boston Symphony 
Orchestra since 1949. 


Schubert’s No. 2 Haydn’s “London 


CHARLES MUNCH 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Symphony No. 2 in B Flat—Schubert 


Symphony No. 104 in D (‘‘London’’)—Haydn ALP 106! 


and—for his growing band of admirers— 


Hearing Edmund Rubbra’s 
music for the first time you 
feel certain that there is plenty 
more to hear the second, third 
and fourth times. And in this 
Long Play record you have a 
golden opportunity for doing so. 


D Rubbra’s Fifth 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


The Hallé Orchestra 
Symphony No. 5 in B Flat, Op. 63—Rubbra BLP 1021 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 
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Menuhin Bachauer Hetfetz 


The Nielsen Concerto 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


The Danish State Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by MOGENS WOLDIKE 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 33—Carl Nielsen 


Liszt 


GINA BACHAUER 
The New London Orchestra 

conducted by ALEC SHERMAN 
Rapsodie Espagnole—Liszt arr. Busoni 


Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12 in C sharp minor—Liszt, revised Saint-Saéns 


Funérailles—Liszt 


2 Beethoven Romances and 2 Saint- 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG 1 


Romance No. 1 in G major, Op. 40 
Romance No. 2 in F major, Op. 50—Beethoven 


Havanaise; Op. 83 Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28—Saint-Saéns 


BLP 1022 


334 v.p.m. RECORDS 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


4 Menuhin gloriously reveals 
the Nielsen Concerto as a ; 
dazzling and vital piece of : 
music full of memorable 
melodies and bravura passages. 


BLP 1025 ; 


4 “ Bachauer plays in the 
grand manner,” says a critic. 


DLP 1009 


Saéns fa vourites 4 Heifetz in a recital of some 
of the best-loved shorter pieces 
for violin—a record that 
should be in the library of all 


! lovers of violin music. 


AMADEUS STRING QUARTET 

Quintet in C major, Op. 163—Schutert - CLP 1006 F 
Schubert’s greatest piece of chamber music and one of the 

finest of its kind—entrancing in its melodies, incessant in 

its interest, and beautifully recorded. 
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King’s Khapsody 


IVOR NOVELLO - CHRISTOPHER HASSALL 


Someday my heart will awake ) VANESSA LEE 
Take your girl _ OLIVE GILBERT 


Fly home little heart VANESSA LEE 
Mayor of Perpignan \ OLIVE GILBERT 
Gates of Paradise PHYLLIS DARE - DENIS MARTIN 


Mountain dove VANESSA LEE 
If this were love DENIS MARTIN - LARRY MANDON 


The violin began to play 
Someday my heart will awake } VANESSA LEE 


Muranian Rhapsody NOVELLO 


Coronation scene and Finale VANESSA LEE * OLIVE GILBERT 
CHORUS and ORGAN 


With Harry Acres and His Orchestra DLPIOI0 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’ 


33% RECORDS 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED - HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
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storm. As for the very start of Tell, I suggest 
this is carrying a nostalgie de la boue too far ! 
LS. 


*RUBBRA. Symphony No. 5 in B flat, 

- 63. Hallé Orchestra (Sir 

John Barbirolli), H.M.V. BLPro21 

(10 in., 27s. 34d.). Recorded under 

the auspices of the British Council. 
SP: DBg715-8. 

This LP transfer is particularly welcome, 
for the Rubbra symphony suffered more 
than most works from being split up. Being 
truly organic in conception, it is necessary 
to listen uninterruptedly to its logical un- 
folding, extension and development of 
ideas ; and a re-hearing of the work under 
these new conditions heightens the effect of 
Rubbra’s symphonic thinking, while at the 
same time emphasising the predominantly 
sombre character of the orchestration. 
Although undoubtedly less thick than in his 
previous symphonies, his instrumentation, 
even in the cheerful moments of the finale 
or in the Scherzo (which as it grows in 
familiarity sounds more and _ more 
Mahlerish), lacks bright colours. But given 
the texture of his music, I cannot see how 
it could be otherwise. One formerly set in 
authority over me used to declare, with a 
snort, that Delius would have been a 
better composer if he had known more 
about counterpoint: would it be heretical 
to suggest that with Rubbra the opposite 
might be true ? The SP issue of this work 
(which I reviewed in February 1952) 
was notable for some maddening change- 
over points—one actually only eight bars 
from the end of a movement ; and though, 
in subsequent private correspondence, Sir 
John Barbirolli informed me that those 
points had been chosen with care and had 
received the composer’s assent, I was able 
to show that by a few simple modifications 
it would have been possible to have avoided 
the most distracting breaks. Fortunately 
such considerations are now a thing of the 
past, and I can recommend the symphony 
in its LP form with far fewer reservations 
than before. The recording admittedly 
leaves much to be desired, but the conges- 
tion of tone of which Mr. Sackville-West 
(justly) complains is not completely 
intolerable. .S. 


*xSCHUMANN. Concerto in A minor 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 54. 
Wilhelm Kempff (piano). London 
Symphony Orchestra (Josef Krips). 
Decca LXT2806 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Unlike some of my colleagues, I was 
never happy with the Lipatti version of the 

Schumann concerto: the piano tone .was 

crude and tinny, the balance unsatisfactory, 

and the orchestral tone unconscionably hard 
in the upper register. Now (on a 12-inch 
disc as opposed to Lipatti’s 10-inch) comes 

a much better recording, technically (except 

for the pre-echo which provides a ghostly 

beginning), with balance which is rather 
variable but at its best very good, and with 
much musical and sensitive playing to 
commend it. Wilhelm Kempff is inextric- 
ably associated in my mind with some 
superb Beethoven performances, and I had 
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always thought of him as primarily a 
“strong’’ player; but he shows great 
delicacy in the Intermezzo, which, with its 
admirably cantabile string lines, is really 
poetic; and I feund considerably more 
affettuoso feeling at this tempo in the first 
movement than with Lipatti. Were this all, 
I could recommend this issue with an easy 
conscience ; but there are other aspects 
which I do not care for. Kempff has a 
tendency to pull the tempo about—the 
A flat Andante espressivo is unduly senti- 
mentalised, and even the cadenza is 
excessively wayward—with a consequent 
weakening of the overall structure; he 
adds a good many unauthorised all’ ottava 
touches in the right hand during the Finale 
(no great crime, this) ; but what is serious 
is his over-pedalling, as for example in the 
first movement cadenza and the last 
movement octave-passages. On the whole, 
the good points of this issue easily outweigh 
the defects ; but the Schumann concerto 
continues to live up to its reputation as one 
of the works of which it seems impossible 
to obtain an ideal recorded performance. 
L 


*STRAUSS, R. Symphony for Wind 
Instruments, Op. Posth. London 
Baroque Ensemble (Karl Haas). 
Parlophone PMAroo6 (12 in., 36s. 
54d.). 

The last years of Strauss’s life saw a 
return to instrumental music; not for 
vast orchestras, as in the earlier symphonic 
poems, but for various smaller combinations, 
with which the old man could enjoy 
manipulating fresh textures and, to him, 
old music. 

Of these textures the gramophone has so 
far captured that of the 23 solo strings of 
Metamorphosen (Columbia LX1082-5 or 
autos LX8608-11), that of the clarinet, 
bassoon, harp, and strings of the Duet- 
Concertino (Capitol CTL7007), and that 
of the Oboe Concerto (Columbia DX 1444-6, 
or autos DX8gor1-3). It adds now that 
of the Symphony for Wind Instruments, 
the second of two works in the medium 
Strauss wrote at Garmisch in the last years 
of the war while recuperating from a 
serious illness. 

They were called originally (and surely 
inappropriately !) “‘ Sonatinas for Wind.”’ 


The first is now re-titled Suite No, 11 (“ From 


an Invalid’s Workshop’’) ; it still awaits an 
English performance. (Suite No. 1 is not 
the early Serenade in E flat, Op. 7, but a 
further work for wind ensemble). The 
Second Sonatina is now the _ present 
Symphony (“ From a Jovial Workshop’) ; 
the affectionate and reminiscent music is 
dedicated “‘in gratitude’’ to Mozart 
(who always has been Strauss’s second 
favourite composer). 

The medium is a difficult one to handle ; 
eight wind are about as many as can 
retain a true chamber-music texture. 
Strauss’s early wind- works were for two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, four horns, 
two bassoons, and double bassoon. The 


resulting thick texture (set against no 
strong melodic line such as the strings of 
the orchestra or the multiple clarinets of 
the military band provide) proved not 
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altogether satisfactory to him ; and in the 
two later works he sought to improve the 
balance by adding a clarinet in C, a basset- 
horn, and a bass clarinet to the combination. 
Whether the alteration fully achieved the 
desired end or not each listener now has a 
chance to decide for himself. With 
‘“London Baroque Ensemble’’ on the 
record label it is unnecessary to say that the 
original instrumentation is faithfully adhered 
to in every detail ; and if there is still felt 
to be a monotony of sound—a constant 
endeavour by solo wind to dominate a 
thick accompaniment, and similarly 
constant endeavour on their part to avoid 
a natural combination. into “‘ orchestral ”’ 
melodic lines—then the fault must be laid 
at Strauss’s door. 

He has added to-his difficulties: by writing 
at very substantial length. The first and 
last movements are both on a scale which 
would seem to provide a reasonable length 
for two separate wind works on their own, 
though in fact the shorter inner movements 
might seem to be in more of a wind style— 
the comparative lightness of texture permits 
considerably more individualisation of tone. 
(In the second movement, incidentally, the 
characteristic tone of the basset-horn may 
perhaps be most easily identified by inter- 
ested listeners—the second paragraph of the 
movement opens with a duet between the 
oboe and the basset-horn, which I hope the 
player concerned will forgive me for 
describing as having a tone something like 
a low-register clarinet with rather too soft 
a reed in use.) 

The performance here recorded with - 
considerable fidelity, though no stunning 
forwardness, is extremely sensitive. The 
use of a suitably slight degree of vibrato 
on the part of the woodwind serves not 
only to embellish the beautiful solo-playing 
but to humanise the general sound of the 
ensemble; a highly desirable achieve- 
ment quite essential in a wind work of this 
length. Welcoming the constant flow of 
unusual and interesting music that Karl 
Haas dispenses is becoming monotonous ; 
but it is to most of us monotony of an 
extremely pleasurable kind. M.M 


*TCHAIKOVSKY. Princess Aurora. 
Ballet Theatre Orchestra (Joseph 
Levine). Capitol CCL7519 (10 in., 
278. 3$d.). 

Princess Aurora is a shortened version of 
one of the most famous of all ballets, The 
Sleeping Beauty, first performed at the 
Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg in 1890. 
It was designed by Anton Dolin for the 
Ballet Theatre in New York, and produced 
in 1941. What the sleeve does not tell us is 
that another version was familiar to London — 
ballet-goers in the 1930’s under the title of 
Aurora’s Wedding, of which a recording was 
issued before the war conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz (one of the first conductors of Col. 
de Basil’s. Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo), 
and to which many may still retain a 
sentimental attachment. 

This performance also has the inestimable 
advantage of association with a real, live 
ballet company, and is of topical interest in 
view of the visit of the Ballet Theatre to 
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Covent Garden this summer. Everyone 
knows how maddening it can be to have 
ballet music played at speeds to which no 
dancer could possibly dance, and it is 
therefore heartening to find the conductor 
here introducing infinitesimally slight vari- 
ations of tempo to meet a given balletic 
situation, just as if the performance were 
taking place before our very eyes. Atmo- 
sphere of this kind is just what is needed to 
give the balletomane complete enjoyment. 
It is extremely well played, and the 
variegated colours of Tchaikovsky’s score 
come through with remarkable fidelity. 
1.C. 


*TCHAIKOVSKY. “ The Swan Lake ” 
—Ballet Suite, Op. 20. s The 
Sleeping Beauty ’—Ballet Suite, 
Op. 66. Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Herbert von Karajan). Columbia 
33CX1065 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

Charting the Lake is one of the disco- 
grapher’s trickiest tasks ; but since Karajan 
has steered clear of the worst hazards, we 
can make some attempt to plot his course. 

All the same, having foundered in these 

treacherous waters before, I offer the list 

below very tentatively, and will welcome 
correction. The Swan Lake side of the new 

Columbia disc contains, so far as I can 

make out: 

(i) Scéne, the ‘Swan Theme,’’ intro- 

duction to Act 2, No. 9. 

(ii) Valse, Act 1, No. 4. 

(iii) Dance of the Little Swans, Act 2, 


No. 14. 
(iv) Second Dance of the Queen of the 
Swans, Act 2, No. 13 (or is it 16 ?). 
(v) Danse hongroise—Czardas, Act 3, 
No. 24. 
The numbers are those of the pianoforte 
reduction (as in The World's Encyclopaedia of 
Recorded Music); but not being able to lay 
hands on this, J have had to arrive at them 
by a complicated process of deduction and 
comparison with earlier sets. 

The authors of WERM, readers will 
remember, feelingly refer to Tchaikovsky’s 
Opus 66 as “‘ The Sleeping B.’’ Karajan’s 
selection from it consists, I think, of : 

(i) Introduction. 

(ii) Pas d’action, Adagio, Act 1, No. 8b. 

(iii) Pas de caractére (Puss in Boots), 
Act 3, No. 23. 
(iv) Panorama, Act 2, No. 17. 
(v) Valse, Act 1, No. 6. 
On surer ground, we can certainly enjoy 
million-dollar performances of both selec- 
tions. Karajan certainly achieves what 
Mr. Sackville-West has called thc “ sables- 
and-diamonds effect ’’ in these ballets. The 
Philharmonia plays with glamorous, sensuous 
tone; the soloists are first-rate; the 
recording is magnificent—the whole is an 
unqualified, opulent success, and is warmly 
recommended to those for whom a one- 
LP-side selection from each ballet is enough. 

Other LP versions are not wanting. Of 
Swan Lake there is an almost complete 
Decca recording on four sides (LXT2681-2) 
by Fistoulari and the L.P.O., which is very 
creditable, if not in the last instance 
sufficiently brilliant (some of the solo 
playing is rather dim). Then there is a 
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thoroughly recommended two-sided Capitol 
selection (CTL7015) by Désormiére and 
the Orchestre National—very chic, lighter 
in hand but not so lush as the Karajan. 
Barbirolli and the Hallé made some very 
brilliant SP sides (H.M.V. DBg549-50), 
but in the LP edition (BLP1004, coupled 
with a poor Arlésienne selection) the lustre 
has gone. 

Decca’s very nearly complete Sleeping 
Beauty (Decca LXT2762-3), also by 
Fistoulari, this time with the Paris Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra, is better played than 
their Swan Lake, and well, if not supremely 
well, recorded. Désormiére’s single-sided 
selection, with the same orchestra ‘(LXT2610, 
coupled with Ippolitov-Ivanov’s Caucasian 
Sketches), is disappointing as a recording. 
Stokowski’s double-sider (H.M.V.ALP1002) 
is brilliantly plaved—in this respect it rivals 
the new Columbia— but some of the 
passages sound rather hard. A.P. 


* WAGNER. Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
and Funeral Music from “ Die 
GétterdAmmerung.”” Prelude and 
Liebestod from “ Tristan und Isolde.”’ 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
(William Steinberg). Capitol CTL7035 
(12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

These are excellent performances which 
compare favourably with any that have 
been recorded before. L.S. found Furt- 
wangler and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra tired-sounding and poorly re- 
corded in the recording of the Rhine Journey 
reviewed in the October 1949 THE 
GramopHonE (H.M.V. DB6949-50), and I 
became irritated with the same conductor's 
unnecessary vifaid :ndi in Siegfried’s Funeral 
March (H.M.V. DB6946) in spite of much 
that was fine and on the whole well recorded 
(January 1952). Dobrowen and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra gave us a fine and 
admirably recorded Tristan Prelude on 
H.M.V. C4111-2, but something had gone 
wrong with the recording of the Liebestod in 
this issue and it was not possible to buy the 
Prelude by itself (October 1951). 

These faults are all avoided on the 
Capitol disc, and in the Funeral March the 
harps are clearly audible, as they were not 
on the Furtwangler disc. The Pittsburg 
Symphony Orchestra sounds fresh and 
engrossed in its task and Mr. Steinberg’s 
interpretations are musicianly and well 
controlled. It is often said that the vocal 
part of the Liebestod is awkwardly fitted onto 
the orchestral part, but though this is true 
of some of the phrases one misses it sorely 
in the orchestral transcription. The Rhine 
Jeurney, by the way, is given the concert 
ending which, though unsatisfactory, is 
perbaps preferable to leaving the music 
hanging in the air. 

The recording, sometimes a lite mushy 
in the inner parts, is lively and very 
favourable to the strings. A.R. 


WEBER. Der Freischiitz Overture. Det 
Kongelige Kapel, Co gen 


penha 
(John Frandsen). Columbia DDXgo 
(12 in., 6s. 4d.). 
This is a warm-hearted Freischiitz 
Overture, with a solidity and depth of tone 
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imparted by the recording that stands the 
Danish orchestra in good stead. They 
contribute solidity of their own, too: four 
full warm-toned horns help in balancing 
the whole wind section, as well as contribute 
an effective enough introduction of their 
own; and the trombones have enough 
sense of balance to avoid turning their 
low-pitched semitones into an exaggerated 
grunt. Now and again the strings are 
perhaps too solid ; more verve and attack 
would not be wholly out of place in an 
exciting, romantic overture of this sort. But 
listeners not seeking to be swept off thcir 
feet should be well satisfied. .M. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*CHAUSSON. Concerto for Viclin, 
Piano and String Quartet. 
Kaufman (violin), Artur Balsam 
(piano). Pascal String Quartet. 
Nixa CLP1071 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 


By a coincidence, the new records in two 
successive months have included two of the 
classic examples of musical titles employed 
in what may be termed a Pickwickian sense. 
Only last month we had the Villa-Lobos 
Nonet, which calls for eleven players and a 
mixed chorus; now, scored for a modest 
ensemble of violin, piano and string quartet, 
we have a concerto—which, as any self- 
respecting Prommer knows, should be a 
work for solo instrument(s) and orchestra. 
(An astonishingly questionable and mis- 
leading remark in Grove stating that there 
are ‘“‘ numerous exceptions ”’ to this will, I 
hope, be corrected in the new edition.) 
Yet, even if the terminology is inexact when 
applied to a sextet, Chausson’s work is, in 
spirit at least, a double concerto, though it 
is at the same time chamber music—a field 
in which the composer was at his happiest. 
The recording engineers, however, were 
apparently not quite sure how to deal with 
it; for though the general tone is clean 
and faithful (if a little dry for the piano), 
the balance is not completely convincing. 
The violin emerges over-strongly as a solo 
instrument, sometimes masking the piano’s 
melodic line with purely accompanying 
figures ; but some of this unbalance is due 
to the violinist, who is reluctant to come 
down to a true p level. His tone holds the 
sweetness necessary for Chausson’s volup- 
tuous idiom, but after a while it becomes 
apparent that Mr. Balsam, whose playing 
is a model of stylishness and good taste, 
cannot hope to succeed in making his 
partner reduce his volume by himself 
adopting a policy of self-restraint. The 
Pascal Quartet lends solid support to this 
nevertheless artistic performance; and 
despite any slight reservations in our minds 
(and they are only slight), it is most 
satisfying to have a recording of this 
Concerto available again after so long. 
There is, by the way, a sensible programme 
note sketching in Chausson’s background 
and placing him in historical perspective in 
relation to Franck on the one side and 
Debussy on the other, but the musical 
anulysis of the Concerto is obviously 
borrowed, without acknowledgment or 
comprehension, from Vincent d’Indy. 
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*HAYDN. Quartet in D major, Op. 64, 
No. 5, “ Lark.” Quartet in B flat 
major, Op. 76, No. 4, “ Sunrise.” 


Budapest String Quartet (J. 
Roismann and E. Ortenberg, 
violins ; B. viola ; M. 
Schneider, cello). Columbia 


33C-X1061 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Hungarian String Quartet recorded 
The Lark Quartet some years ago—W.R.A. 
reviewed it in the February 1948 
GRAMOPHONE— but it has now vanished 
from the ca.alogues: and we have not had 
a recording of the Sunrise, I think, since the 
volumes of the Haydn Quartet Society were 
issued. This is, therefore, in every way a 
most desirable disc, for the music is the 
finest Haydn all through. The Budapest 
Quartet play these works with a full 
appreciation both of their beauty and of 
their humour. The tune in the finale of 
the Sumise has a recurring high note which 
sounds as if Haydn had flung his hat in the 
air for sheer joy of living, an effect admirably 
realised by Mr. Roismann. The nickname 
of this quartet, apparently based on the 
sustained passage at the start of the first 
movement, does not seem particularly apt, 
or at any rate it is much less so than that 
given to the other work. The particular 
glory of the B flat Quartet is the amazing 
slow movement (in Eb) in which the 
listener should note the use made of some 
improvisatory arpeggios which culminates 
in a wonderful ascent of the first viclin to 
the heights, followed by some most poignant 
harmonies and a beautiful coda. 

The recording is very good and there is 
none, or hardly any, of the dryness of tone 
we have sometimes been given hy these 
players. The only criticism I have to make 
is of the second violin, who is too retiring 
when he should come forward. .R. 


*SCHUBERT, Quintet in C major, Op. 
163. Amadeus String Quartet 
(Norbert Brainin, Siegmund Nissel, 
Peter Schidlof, Martin Lovett), with 
William Pleeth (2nd ’cello). H.M.V. 
CLP 1006 (12 in., 32s. 4$d.). 

The Hollywood Quartet’s performance 
of this magical work, which I reviewed in 
January last year, elicited general enthu- 
siasm for its sensibility, its splendid ensemble, 
its lyricism and, in the Finale, its sparkling 
bowing. Reading through my review again 
while re-hearing the disc, I feel I may have 
appeared insufficiently appreciative of the 
artistry of this excellent team; but two 
criticisms of the record which struck me 
then still seem to be applicable—the way 
in which the speed of the opening movement 
is constantly being urged forward, with a 
resultant pushing of the big ’cello theme, 
and the edginess of the recording in the 
Scherzo. Now you will see how exigent 
critics are. The Amadeus Quartet—which 
has shot’ into the front rank of chamber- 
music groups in a remarkably short time— 
receives a recording which has more depth 
of tone (though at moments the violins give 
the impression of being a little distant) ; 
and the first movement is more leisured in 
pace, less driven and more contemplative. 
It seems, however, a trifle un-spontaneous, 
the anacruses are too deliberate, and there 
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is a lack of sparkle: this quartet is clearly 
made up of four jeunes hommes sérieux. The 
slow movement is played with integrity and 
understanding, but here the Amadeus can- 
not quite match the rapt stillness which the 
Hollywood captured so beautifully. The 
Scherzo—taken at a real Presto—is well 
done. The Finale, however, though the 
pace adopted is a truer Allegretto than that 
of the American team, loses the dancing 
grace of the movement ; and tbe frequent 
ritardandos tend to make the impulse 
sluggish. Perhaps, to attain that twinkle in 
the eye which is what I feel is missing here, 
the Amadeus need priming with a glass or 
two of the Heuriger for which Schubert him- 
self had such an affection. 1..S. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


GRANADOS. La Maja y el Ruisenor 
from Goyescas,”’ No. 4. Moura 
Lympany (piano). H.M.V. B10531 
(10 in., 5s.). 

Goyescas is a set of piano pieces based by 
Granados on pictures and tapestries of the 
Spanish painter Goya, and out of these the 
composer later wrote an opera which had 
its first performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. Admirers of 
Victoria de los Angeles’s bcautiful inter- 
pretation of the operatic scena from the 
opening of Scene 3 of the opera (and this 
has been one of her most telling conquests) 
may now like to acquaint themselves with 
this lovely music in its origina] form as a 
piano solo. 


Putting the cart before the horsc, does it 
survive the absence of those emotional 
overtones brought to it by the human voice? 
Well, yes, it does ; it is affectionately played 
by this pianist, the piano tone has warmth 
and a beautiful singing quality, and if the 
trills at the end are not models of mechanical 
precision, there is still much poetry—and 
one’s own receptive imagination. _I.C. 


MENDELSSOHN. Song without words 
in E major, Op. 19, No. 1, “* Sweet 
Remembrance”: Song without 
words in A major, Op. 19, No. 3, 
“Hunting Song”; Song without 
words in A major, Op. 62, No. 6, 
“Spring Song”; Song without words 
in C major, Op. 67, No. 4, “‘ Bees’ 
Wedding.” Iris Loveridge (piano). 
Columbia DX1880 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

For many who learnt to play the piano 
at a tender age, Mendelssohn’s Song Without 
Words are among their most cherished 
memories—-for had not some of them titles 
with the most exciting associations ? They 
grow up to find that almost none of these 
titles are authentic, and discover that they 
must have learnt to play them like their 
elders (for children know nothing about 
gushing sentimentality), which makes them 
feel slightly uncomfortable. 

This deadliest of pitfalls is avoided in 
Miss Loveridge’s playing of Cp. 19, No. 1, 
and Op. 62, No. 6, although the latter has 
been so butchered and mauled down the 
ages as to make the listener take a firm grip 
on himself before staring it in the face. 
Some of the broken chords still stick out a 
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bit lumpily, but the melody, which is the 
thing, both here and in the earlier piece is 
smoothly phrased with good singing tone. 
Op. 19, No. 3, can only be a Hunting Song, 
and a very noisy meet it is, with the horns 
very much with us. Except for the last two 
chords, Bees’ Wedding can be played effec- 
tively without sustaining pedal, but the 
treatment is still quite neat in this per- 


formance, and rhythmically pointed. I.C. 


SCHUBERT. German Dances. Op. 33, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 & 7. Waltzes, Op. 9, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 10, 12 & 14. Grete 
Scherzer (piano). Parlophone R3717 
(10 in., 5s.). 

I remember listening with rapturous 
enjoyment to this young Viennese pianist’s 
broadcast of Schubert’s Sonata in A, Op. 
posth. on the occasion of her first visit to this 
country in March 1951, and offering up a 
prayer that the gramophone companies 
would not allow playing of such exquisite 
freshness and beauty to pass un-noticed. 
No musical notation has been devised which 
could express in visible terms, for the 
performer, the infinite variety of piano tone 
and refined musical thinking which made 
that performance memorable. 

Here she is playing delightfully a group 
of short dances of the kind with which 
Schubert himself used to entertain his 
friends, and which he committed to paper 
so rapidly that no fewer than eight were 
composed on one single November day in 
1819. Six of the Op. g set, which are thirty- 
six in all, are effectively strung together 
here, and it is this side one is tempted to 
play over and over again. The quality of 
recording is excellent, and one cannot have 
enough Schubert played in this captivating 
way. 1.c. 


SCHUBERT. Moments Musicaux, Op. 
94; No. 5 in F minor and No. 6 in 
A flat major. Edwin Fischer (piano). 
H.M.V. DB21578 (12 in., 8s. 114$d.). 

SCHUBERT. Moments Musicaux, Op. 
94; No. 1 in C major and No. 4 in 
C sharp minor. Walter Gisseking 
(piano). Columbia LX1588 (12 in., 
8s. 11$d.). 

Last year, Schubert’s wonderfully imagin- 
ative Moments Musicaux were unrepresented 
in the record catalogues. Now we have had 
from H.M.V. a complete set by Edwin 
Fischer ; frcm Parlophone Nos. 2 and 4 
played by Grete Scherzer (E11501) ; from 
Columbia the record listed above; and 
Nixa have announced, although apparently 
not yet issued, a complete LP recording by 
Robert Goldsand. 

DB21578 completes the Fischer set (Nos. 
1 and 4 are on DB21551, Nos. 2 and 3 on 
DB21568). All of these are extremely 
beautiful performances, played with easy 
freedom and ‘loving care—a rare com- 
bination which affords Schubert-playing at 
its finest. If Fischer is occasionally a little 
more robust than we might expect—well, 
he persuades us that that is the way it really 
should be. The recording is excellent. Miss 
Scherzer, too, is exquisite: not a whit 
inferior to Fischer, but different. She 
approaches the pieces with an instinctive, 
youthful sympathy, and impeccable control 
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of rhythm and colour. Again, the recording 
is faultless. One would probably think 
more highly of che new Gieseking record if 
these other performances were not to hand 
to show it up as a shade perfunctory in 
manner. However deftly he may turn the 
phrases, one cannot feel that Gieseking 
loves the music as deeply as either Fischer 
or Scherzer. He enjoys the same fine 
recording however. A.P. 


SIBELIUS. Mazurka, Op. 81, No. 1. 
Humoresque, Op. No. 4. 
Bronislaw Gimpel (violin), Cyril 
Szalkiewicz (piano). H.M.V. JO351 
(10 in., 5s.). 

The smaller pieces of Sibelius are not 
often particularly rewarding; but these 
two examples are in fact nowhere near the 
dregs—and even the dregs themselves 
would surely be redeemed by fiddling of this 
order. Bronislaw Gimpel plays with 
beautiful tone and impeccable technique ; 
they illuminate particularly the Humoresque, 
which is a surprisingly substantial, concerto- 
like piece to find in this context. It was 
in fact originally written for violin and 
orchestra ; but the routine nature of the 
accompaniment is quite adequately 
supplied, at Jeast on this occasion, by the 
piano. The Mazurka is truer to type; but 
here again there is much to enjoy in such 
a superlative performance. 


*SCHUBERT. Four Impromptus, Op. 
142. No. 1 in F minor; No. 2 in 
A flat major; No. 3 in B flat 
major ; No. 4in F minor. Clifford 
Curzon (piano). Decca LXT2781 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Schubert has been well served this month 
by his interpreters in the records that have 
come my way. Clifford Curzon, like 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and Edwin Fischer, 
in the Lieder recital reviewed elsewhere in 
this number, achieves the same intimacy of 
presentation and, in an eminent degree, 
gives one the impression that he is with you, 
playing to you in your room. That is indeed 
a most delightful impression: but the 
matter goes further, for, in a way that defies 
verbal description, Mr. Curzon’s great 
artistry makes one feel that Schubert just 
in this way played and improvised to his 
friends. Only pianists will realise the 
technical skill that lies behind Mr. Curzon’s 
playing of the first F minor Impromptu 
which, as Kathleen Dale writes in her 
chapter on the piano music in the Schubert 
Symposium edited by Gerald Abraham, is 
“perhaps the most difficult to play of all 
the eight Impromptus, for it contains some 
of Schubert’s trickiest cross-hand passages 
and calls for very neat finger-work in many 
places.’’ What a joy, also, to have a 
meditative and not a jaunty and jerky 
performance of the well-loved A _ flat 
. Impromptu. The phrase ends, with their 
little flicks of notes, are beautifully moulded 
in Mr. Curzon’s exquisite performance of 
the equally well-loved variations on the 
Rosamunde F flat theme, and the brilliant 
last variation is enchantingly played: but 
I personally like a slightly more cantabile 
treatment of the rocking bass figure in the 
preceding G flat variation. There are 
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Czech influences, Miss Dale tells us, in the 
fourth Impromptu, in which we never get 
the expected singing tune but instead 
“ gay, springing figures, scintillating scale- 
passages and swirling decorative runs.” 
This fascinating piece is gloriously played, 
and as Mr. Curzon ended his grand per- 
formance of these Impromptus I thought 
of Schubert’s lovely song, An mein Klavier, 
in which the composer seems to be thanking 
his dear piano for all the beauty it has 
yielded up to him. 

I am glad to say that the piano tone, if 
a shade wooden in forte passages, is otherwise 
extremely good and conveys the immediacy 
of the pianist’s touch in a wonderful way. 

ALR. 

TORRES. Saeta. 

GIGOUT. Toccata. Fernando Germani 
(organ). H.M.V. C4229 (12 in., 6s.) 
Recorded in Westminster Cathedral, 
London. _ 

The open’ spaces of Westminster 
Cathedral reverberate freely in and around 
the florid passage-work of the Gigout 
Toccata; they combine with a fine full 
recording to give an agreeably spacious 
effect to Germani’s faultless performance. 

A Saeta, so my information goes, is an 
Andalusian folk-song sung unaccompanied 
during a halt in a religious procession. 
Eduardo Torres, a Spanish priest as well 
as a composer, and choirmaster of Seville 
Cathedral from 1g1o until his death in 
1934, uses the title for a quiet, meditative 
organ piece of moving beauty. It makes an 
admirable contrast with the Gigout, and 
displays some of the quieter resources of 
the organ as effectively as the reverse does 
the louder. M.M. 


*GUITAR RECITAL. Fantasia (Milan) : 


Suite (Visée): Variations on a 
Theme by Mozart, Op. g (Sor): 
Allegretto grazioso, Gavotte 
(Handel) Bourrée, Courante 
(Bach) Sonata (Giuliani), 

Homenaje, pour le tombeau de 
Debussy (Falla) Etude (Villa- 
Lobos). Andrés Segovia (guitar). 
Brunswick AXTLio1o (12 in.,36s. 53d.) 

The loss of the guitar as a domestic 
instrument is a serious one ; it has so many 
practical advantages over the Victorian 
piano that shakily survives, and, in the 
view of some of us, musical advantages in 
addition. But if we may no longer take it 
into the garden, or the bathroom, or to bed 
in order to strum a tune or two, we may 
have it brought into our living-rooms for 
us, played with a skill and artistry far 
beyond any likely domestic attainment ; 
with recording of this quality—full, clear, 
and beautifully surfaced—Segovia really 
could almost, as the advertisements say, 
be in the room with us, occasional squeaks 
included. 

His art needs no praise at this time of 
day. The pieces it illuminates on this 
particular disc are a miscellaneous collec- 
tion ; the twelve-inch LP recital is not an 
ideal medium for the gramophonic pre- 
sentation of anything. Lute music is 
represented ; the Fantasia of Luis Milan is 
a very early example of an instrumental 
style of writing. There is a surprisingly 
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attractive full-length Suite by Visée, 
guitarist of Louis XIV ; another guitarist 
to contribute is Giuliani, an Italian con- 
temporary of Sor, with an effective one- 
movement Sonata of classical keyboard 
derivation. Sor himself is represented by 
his Variations on a Theme of Moz art, 
which give plenty of opportunities for the 
display of an outrageous technique. 

Bach and Handel appear in transcrip- 
tion ; Bach more successfully than Handel, 
whose two pieces sound square and dull, 
and are not perhaps performed as enchant- 
ingly as the rest of the disc—the changes of 
tone-colour that can be so ravishing don’t 
seem here always to occur at the right 
moment. 

With the moderns no such quibbles 
arise ; Falla’s moving memorial to Debussy 
shows off all these colour-changes ideally. 
It will be familiar to many listeners from 
its inclusion in the Columbia History of 
Music in a less colourful but perhaps more 
elegiac performance by Albert Harris. 
(Incidentally the record is still ir the 
catalogues— Col. DB1789— and should not 
be overlooked, while still available, by 
anybody interested in Hindemith: _ its 
backing illustrates not only his own first- 
rate viola-playing, but the whole process of 
Gebrauchsmusik—having no suitable “ ten- 
inch’’ piece in stock to illustrate the 
History, Hindemith promptly wrote this 
Scherzo to the right length for the occasion.) 

The final guitar piece illustrates Villa- 
Lobos in a surprisingly poetic and un- 
sensational mood. There is, however, 
plenty of technical display ; and it brings 
this wholly enchanting record to an 
effective close. 


OPERATIC AND SONG 


*BACH. Christmas Oratorio. Elisabeth 
Roon (soprano), Dagmar Hermann- 
Braun (contralto), Erich Majkut 
(tenor), Walter Berry (bass), 
Laurence Dutoit (echo), Bruno 
Seidlhofer (harpsichord), Josef 
Nebois (organ), Akademie Kam- 
merchor and the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Ferdinand Grossmann). 
Vox PL7713 (three 12 in., 109s. 44$d.). 

The Nixa recording of the Christmas 
Oratorio, which I reviewed in the August 
1952 THE GRAMOPHONE, gave us the score 
complete on four discs, whereas the Vox 
recording (with sundry cuts) is contained, 
as will be seen, on three discs. Most of the 
cuts are of da capo sections, which custom 
permits, but in the duet fcr soprano and 
tenor, Lord Thy mercy (No. 29), the 
orchestral part, after the first entry of the 
soloists, is rewritten so as to modulate 
to the middle section of the duet, beginning 
Of Thy wondrous love (B minor from E 
major) and the da capo is made out of the 
bars, for the orchestra, that conclude the 
first part of the duet. Custom does not 
permit such rearrangement of Bach, or not 
in this country at any rate. 

This inartistic proceeding apart, the issue 
has much to recommend it. The recording 
is more spacious and brighter in tone than 
in the previous issue and the orchestral 
playing is of finer quality, the intonation of 
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BJORLING, tenor 


Carmen : La fleur/Manon : Ler 


HI2119 Pagliacci : vesti la mew Addio. 
HI2120 Manon : fuyez/Romeo : Ah leve-toi. 
H21426 Otello : Si pel ciel/Pearl Fishers : duet with Merrill. 


ALESSANDRO BONCI, tenor 
C12175 Ballo in Maschera : Di tu se fedele and E scherzo. 
MARIA CALLAS, soprano 


P30043 | Puritani : Mad scene. 2 sides. 
CARUSO, tenor 
Pagliacci : Vesti la giubba and pagliaccio non son. 

; 112001 Boheme (Leoncavallo) : Testa adorata and lo non ho. 
j H123 Juive : Rachel, quand du Seigneur/Cid : O Souverain. 
i Core’ngrato Catari ’’)/Santa Lucia. 
f H12003 Aida : Celeste Aida/Salvator Rosa : Mia piccirella. 
H1802 Marta : M’appari/Pagliacci : Vesti la giubba. 
i H1875 Pearl Fishers : Je crois entendre/Celeste Aida. 

H3023 Cavalleria : Addio madre/Carmen : II fior. 


— CHALIAPIN, bass 
12008 


Life for the Tzar Susanin’s aria. 2 parts. 


Hi437 Faust : Le veau d’Or and Mephisto serenade. 
H12031 Gold rolls here (Rubinstein)/Elegie (Massenet). 
H12032 ris : Monologue and Clock scene. Act 2. 


BORIS CHRISTOFF, bass 


H21047 Mefistofele : Ave Signor and Son lo spirito. 
H21097 ris : Varlaam’s Rondo and Death of Boris. 
H21127 Prince Igor : Galitzky’s air/Sadko : Viking song. 
H21262 Prince Igor : Kontchak’s air. 2 sides. 

H21305 Song of the flea (Moussorgsky)/Volga boatmen. 
H21424 Ernani : Infelice .. . Infin, che un brando. 


TOTI DAL MONTE, soprano 


H12018 Pearl Fishers : Preghiera and Cavatina. 

H3870 M. Butterfly : Flower duet vs ae chorus. 
ENZO DE MURO LOMANTO, te 

C12268 Arlesiana : "Che elida manina. 


Favorita : Spir’to gentil/Lucia : Tu che a Dio. 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU, baritone 


H21349 Schubert—Standchen and Du bist die Ruh’. 

H21350 Erikonig (Schubert)/2 Grenadiers (Schumann). 

H21517 Mondnacht (Schumann)/Nacht und Traume (Schubert). 
H21586 Schubert—Am Meer and Der Doppelganger. 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, soprano 


H2746 Tristan and Isolde : Liebestod. 2 sides. 
H12261 Oberon : Ozeanarie. 2 sides 
H6913 Dido : When | am laid/Orfeo : Che faro. 


JOHN FORSELL, baritone 


H12191 Faust : Dio possente/Tannhauser : Blick’ ich umher. 
H12196 Favorita : tanto amor/Soderman—Kung Heimer. 
H1219% Carmen : Toreador/Tannhauser : Wohl wusst’ ich. 


GIGLI, tenor 
Forza : Solenne i in quest’ ora/Boheme : 


O Mimi with de Luca. 


HI 130 Gioconda : Enzo Grinaldo/Pearl Fishers : Del tem io, with de Luca. 
H1229 Lucia di Lammermoor : Final scene, with Pinza. sides. 
H1499 Gioconda : Cielo e mar/Cavalleria : Brindisi. 


H1506 Trios from Atilla and Lombardi, with Rethberg and Pinza. 


H1538 heme : Che gelida/Faust : Salve dimora.» 
H1901 Elisir d’amore : Una furtiva/Serse : Ombra mai fu. 
H3225 heme : Soave fanciulla, with Caniglia/Celeste Aida. 
HI2115 Trovatore : Nostri monti, with Elmo/Marta : M’appari. 

H6214 Verdi Requiem Ingemisco/Pinza : 3 ‘onfutatis. 

' H12203 Andrea Chenier : Improvviso and Si fui soldato. 
H12141 Ballo in Maschera : La rivedro and E, scherzo (ensembles). 
H21138 Turandot : Nessun dorma/Elisir d’amore : Quant’ e bella. 


TITO GOBBI, baritone 


H6626 Otello : Era la notte/Barbiere : Largo al factotum. 
H21071 Otello : Credo/Forza del Destino : Urna fatale. 
H21227 Rigoletto : Pari siamo/Traviata : Di Provenza. 


MARGHERITA GRANDI, soprano 
H12260 Don Carlo : Tu che le vanita. 2 sides. 
6739/40 Macbeth : 


aria and Sleepwalking scene. 


(2 records 17/11.) 
MADELINE GREY, soprano 


C12265 Chants d’Auvergne. Ist series. 
C12266 hants d’Auvergne. 2nd series. 
C12267 hants d'Auvergne. 3rd series. 


VILHELM HEROLD, tenor 
H12193 Traviata : with Frederiksen : 


Un di felice and Sempre libera. 


H12194 With Nissen : Pearl Fishers : Au fond/Forza : Solenne. 
H12199 Africana : O Paradiso/Carmen : Flower son, 
H12200 Faust : Love duo., with Ulrich/T: rovatore : "Fionti, with Lendrop. 


LUIGI INFANTINO, tenor 

C2176 Barbiere : Ecco ridente and Se il mio nome. 
C1157 Barbiere : All’ idea. . . Dunque, with Silveri. 
ITALIAN RADIO OPERA CHORUS 

P30008 Nabucco : Va pensiero/Lombardi : O Signore. 
JURINAC, soprano 


21116 Cosi fan Tutte : duets—Act | with Thebom and Act 2 with Lewis. 
atts Cosi fan Tutte : Act | Quintets, with Thebom, etc. 
H21525 Idomeneo : Quartet and Zeffiretti aria. 


MARGARETE KLOSE, contralto 
H12079 Alceste : Ihr Gotter/Paride ed sae Dolce ardor. 
12078 Orpheus (Gluck) : 2 arias. 


For inland orders, please add 2/- post/packing fee. 
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the: following Celebrity Vocal Recordings, all at 8/114 each 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


the vocal record 
specialists recommend 


GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI, tenor 
HI2116 Otello : Love duet, with Caniglia. 2 sides. 


H12122 Turandot : Non piangere/Gioconda : Cielo e mar. 
H12129 Tosca : Recondita armonia and E lucevan le stelle. 
LOTTE LEHMANN, soprano 


Fidelio : Leonora’s aria. 2 sides. 
MARTINELLI, tenor and HOMER, contralto 
H12016 Trovatore : Mal reggendo and Ai nostri monti. 
io McCORMACK, tenor 

H12004 Don Giovanni : II mio tesoro/Elisir : 
MELCHIOR, tenor 


Una furtiva. 


58 Meistersinger : Preslied/Siegfried : Nothung ! 
H12048 Lohengrin : Prom a Schwan/Parsifal : Nur eine Waffe. 
H1I2146 Siegfried : Was ruht Dort. .. Das ist kein Mann. 
CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
C12177 Norma : Casta Diva/Refice—Umbra di nube. 

C2178 Cecilia (Refice) : Morte di Cecilia. 2 sides. 
C12179 Mefistofele : L’altra notte/O del mio amato ben. 
C12180 Forza : Pace mio Dio/Chenier : Mamma morta. 
C12187 Otello : Act I, Love duet, with Merli. 2 sides. 
12188 Otello : Act 3, duet, with Merli. 2 sides. 
LINA PAGLIUGHI, soprano 
P20456 =: Regnava nel silenzio . . . Quando rapita. 
P2046! ucia : Sextet, with Malipiero, ‘etc. 2 sides. 


AURELIANO PERTILE, tenor 
HI1I9 Madame Butterfly : Love duet, with Sheridan. 2 sides. 
P1I2157 Trovatore : Miserere, wit! /L’ultima 
ROSA PONSELLE, soprano 
HI199 Forza : La vergine, with Pinza/Trovatore : Miserere, with Martinelli. 
H1280 Norma: Casta Diva. 2 sides, with chorus. 
ROSSI-LEMENI, bass 
H9779/80 Forza: Act 2, finale, with Hammond (3 sides)/Sonnambula : Vi ravviso. 
H21559 Life for the Tzar : aria/Prince Igor : Galitzky’s air. 
HELGE ROSWAENGE, tenor 
H12066 Ballo in M : Barcarola ‘‘ Rigoletto : Love duo., with Korjus. 
H12077 Fidelio : Florestan’s recit. and aria. 2 sides. 
BIDU SAYAO, soprano 


C1439 Villa-Lobos—Bachianas Brasileiras 5— aria. 

pase SCHIPA, tenor 

H1I2 heme : Death scene, with Bori. 2 sides. 

H Luisa Miller : Quando le sere/Rigoletto : Ella mi fu. 
H1387 Elisir d’amore : Una furtiva/Mascagni—Ave Maria. 
H12172 Amico Fritz : Cherry duet, with Favero. 2 sides. 


— SCHNABEL, mezzo and Artur Schnabel, pf. 
2245 Schubert—Gruppe aus dem Tartarus and Kreuzzug. 
SLISABETH SCHUMANN, soprano 


H946 Don Giovanni : Batti batti/N. di Figaro : Voi che sapete. 
H1844 Schubert—Heidenroslein/Du bist die Ruh/Lied i im Grunen 
H2291 Bist du bei mir (Bach)/Ave Maria (Schubert). 

H21572 Brahms—Ruhe Sussliebchen/Schubert—Nachtviolen, etc. 


SCHWARZKOPF, soprano 
C1249 Serail : Welcher Kummer . . Traurigkeit ward 1. 


C1370 Traviata : Addio del passato/Butterfly : Un bel d 
C1575 Nozze di Figaro : Susanna non vien . . . Dove 
Cis77 R. Strauss—Hat gesagt, etc. |Wolf—Wiegenlied, etc. 


C1580 Mozart—Abendempfindung/Bach—Bist du bei mir. 
MARIANO STABILE, baritone 
ee a Don Pasquale : Buffo duet, with Lawrence. 
T61009 Falstaff : Signore, v’assista, with poli, etc. 

EBE STIGNANI, mezzo 

P30002 Orfeo’: Che faro/Alceste Divinita infernale. 
P30018 Trovatore : Stride la vampa/D. Carlo : Don fatale. 
P30023 Ballo in M: Re dell’ abisso/Senriramide : Quel giorno. 
CONCHITA SUPERVIA, mezzo 
Carmen : Seguedille and Chanson boheme. 
Italiana in Algeri : che muso !/Carmen : Habanera. 
P12155 Italiana in Algeri : Quartet/Cenerentola : duet. 
TADDE!I, baritone 

P30047 Re di Lahore : Casto fior/Africana : Adamastor. 
FERUCCIO TAGLIAVINI, tenor 
H6869 Arlesiana : Lamento/Africana : O Paradiso. 
Tosca : Recondita armonia and E Jucevan le stelle. 
Sonnambula : Prendi I’anel/Amico Fritz : O amore. 
ITALO TAJO, bass 
T6I019 Macbeth : Banquo’s aria/Barbiere : La calunnia. 
RICHARD TAUBER, tenor 
P20444 Don Giovanni : Dalla sua pace and I! mio tesoro. 


2 sides. 
2 sides. 


PI2156 Zauberflote : Bildnisarie/Serail : O wie angstlich. 
P1I2158 Fledermaus : Act 2 finale, with Lehmann and ensemble. 
PI2159 Contes d’Hoffmann : Kleinzach legend and Hoffman’s aria. 


RENATA TEBALDI, soprano 
D324 Trovatore : Tacea la notte/Tosca : Vissi d’arte. 
D326 Aida : Ritorna vincitor ... 1 sacri nomi. 

GEORGES THILL, tenor 
C12234 Faust : final trio, with Beaujon and Gerden and Valse scene. 
Sapho (Massenet) : Air de Jean/Attaque du Moulin : air. 
Troyens (Berlioz) : Inutiles regrets .. . Dernier naufrage. 
WITTRISCH, tenor 

12068 Marta : Mag der Himmel, with Berger, etc./Evangelimann : Selig sind. 
HI 2064 Trovatore : Miserere/Traviata : Brindisi, both with Teschemacher. 
H21511 Huguenots : Act 4 Love _ with Teschemacher. 2 sides. 
ZENATELLO, teno 

Otello : Dio, mi potevi ad Death of Otello. 


Complete monthly listings sent for 7/- ($1) a year. 
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HIGH-FIDELITY LONG-PLAYING 12" MICROGROOVE RECORDS 


BACH, J. S. 
PL 8063 (3 records) 
BEETHOVEN 


PL 6960 


PL 7270 


BRUCKNER 
PL 6930. 


CHOPIN 
PL 7360 


CORELLI 


PL 7893 (3 records) 


HAYDN 


PL 7412 (2 records) 
MOZART 


PL 7240 


PL 7480 


RAVEL 
PL 7880 


Mass in B Minor (BWV 232) 

Soloists, The Swabian Choral Singers, 
Pro Musica Orch. Stuttgart (Hans 
Grischkat). 

Symphony No. 6 in F, Op. 68 
The Pastoral 


Vienna Symphony Orch. (Otto 
Klemperer). 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in C 
minor Op. 37 


Lili Kraus, Vienna Symphony Orch. 
(Rudolf Moralt). 
Symphony No. 4 in E flat, ‘* The Romantic ’’ 
Vienna Symphony Orch. (Otto 

Klemperer). 
Sonatas Op. 35 and Op. 58 
Guiomar Novaes. 


The Twelve Concerti Grossi, Op. 6 

Soloists, Corelli Tri-Centenary String 
Orch. (Dean Eckertsen). 

Missa Solemnis in B flat of the Year 1799 
“* Theresienmesse 


Soloists, Chorus of the Vienna State 
Opera, Vienna Symphony Orch. 
(Clemens Krauss). 


Stabat Mater 


Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, 
Chamber Orch. of the Vienna 


Symphony (Hans Gillesberger). 

2 Concertos for Violin and Orchestra 
K.268 in E flat, Reinhold Barchet, Pro 
Musica Orch. Stuttgart (Rolf Reinhardt) 

K.218 in D, Reinhold Barchet, Pro Musica 
Orch. Stuttgart (Wilhelm Seegelken). 


Milanese Quartets, K.Anh.210-213. 
Barchet Quartet. 


L’heure Espagnole 


Soloists, Orchestre Radio-Symphonique 
(René Leibowitz). 


Price 36/54 for 12" Record incl. P.T. and Album. 


Please send your name and address for inclusion in our FREE 


mailing list. 


Trade enquiries for Home and Export invited. 
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the trumpets being generally excellent, as 
one might expect. The orchestral bass is less 
heavy than in the Nixa set and the orchestra 
as a whole better balanced with the chorus : 
but once again the chorus sopranos are too 
weak in tone, though less distant than 
before. 

The Nixa version is unquestionably 
superior, however, in its soloists. Erich 
Majkut sings the narration well and sensi- 
tively but he aspirates every note in the 
florid parts of his two arias so that they 
sound like a prolonged stutter, whereas 
Werner Hohman sung them legato and with 
real technical skill, Dagmar Hermann- 
Braun has a gocd voice but sings almost 
everything loudly and _ insensitively, and 
cannot compare with Ruth Michaelis in 
the lovely aria, Keep, O my spirit (No. 31), 
which was a highlight of the Nixa issue. 
Elisabeth Roon is not kindly treated by the 
recording, which sometimes puts an edge 
on her voice, and Marta Schilling sounded 
much more agreeable. Walter Berry, rather 
coarsely recorded, does well and, thank 
goodness, sings the runs in his florid arias 
without aspirates. His is an exceptionally 
fine voice. 

Ferdinand Grossmann’s tempi are on the 
brisk side and he hurries the exquisite cradle- 
song, Slumber beloved (No. 19) as much 
as his predecessor: but he does treat the 
lengthy Pastoral Symphony more lightly. 
(Shall we ever hear these two numbers 
really satisfactorily done ?) In general I 
feel that Hans Grischkat’s performance was 
more musica] and sensitive, and of course 
he gave us the whole work uncut, so that on 
artistic grounds there can be no comparison 
between the two recordings. 

The Vox labels do well to show not only 
the sequence of numbers covered on each 
side but also which of the six festal days 
from Christmas to Epiphany they come 
from. The first side runs from Nos. 1 to 9, 
whereas Nixa’s side only reached No. 5. 
Vox has a little space still left: Nixa has 
none. These are revealing statistics. 


BEETHOVEN. Gott! Welch’ Dunkel 
hier ! from “ Fidelio,’’ Act 2. Peter 
Anders (tenor), The Municipal 

Orchestra, Berlin (Artur 
H.M.V. DB11543 (12 in., 


This record has to meet the challenge of 
Patzak’s superb singing of the aria and the 
very fine playing of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Karl Béhm 
which was issued on Decca X489, and later 
in the recital of operatic items contained on 
one side of Decca LXT2672, with Otto 
Edelmann’s contributions on the reverse. 
Needless to say it fails on both counts. 
Peter Anders, a contemporary of Patzak’s, 
gives as good a performance as in him lies, 
but he has neither the technique nor the 
artistry of Patzak: and one misses the 
wonderful inflections on certain of the 
words, the ecstatic singing of the quick 
section, and the ability of a singer no longer 
young to conceal the strain caused by the 
high ¢essitura of the vocal part. Anders’ 
tone is uncomfortably tight i in this section. 
On three occasions he is not faithful to the 
text. Instead of the appogiaturas on the 
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words “ Priifung and “ Wille ’’ in the recita- 
tive he sings repeated notes, and by doing 
this robs the phrases cf their dramatic and 
emotional appeal. In the third instance 
Anders sings a quaver for two semiquavers 
on sa(gen) in the Adagio cantabile: a small 
slip, but one that should not have occurred. 
The orchestral playing is adequate but less 
clearly recorded in detail than on the 
Decca disc, and with poor chording and 
dry tone at the imaginative end of the 
Scena. ALR. 


CATALANI. Ebben ? Ne andro lontana 
from ‘“‘La Wally,” Act 1. Joan 
Hammond (soprano). Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Wo alter Siisskind). 

VERDI. Oh patria mia from “ Aida,’ 
Act 3. Joan Hammond (soprano). 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Vilem 
Tausky). H.M.V. DB21580 (12 in., 
8s. 11$d.). 


This aria from Catalani’s La Wally gives 
rise to speculation about the quality of the 
rest of an opera by a composer whose works 
have managed to get a hearing in America, 
and still figure in the repertory of Italian 
opera houses to-day, sixty years after his 
death. I have not heard any of the record- 
ings by foreign artists which are known to 
have been made of this same aria, but 
coupled with the more familiar Aida excerpt 
this disc can confidentally be recommended 
as a fine example of the style and high level 
of technical accomplishment that are 
admired in Miss Hammond’s performances. 

LC 


DEN ZA. Funiculi, funicula. Beniamino 
Gigli (tenor) with orchestra conducted 
by Walter Goehr. 

DI VEROLI. Suonno. Beniamino Gigli 
(tenor) with orchestra conducted by 
Enrico Sivieri. Sung in Italian. 
H-M.V. DA2044 (10 in., 6s.). 

It is difficult to write with enthusiasm of 
this record. Few enthusiasts of this great 
singer’s art will be able to stifle disappoint- 
ment that a voice which has lent such 
opulence of sound to the soaring climaxes 
of Italian opera should ever become 
associated with music worthy of less serious 
attention. But those for whom Funiculi, 
Funicula exercises a peculiar fascination can 
have reason to be grateful for the infectious 
gaiety and abandon which Gigli brings to 
the music, strains of which are echoed inter- 
mittently by a chorus. The recording dates 
from 1949, whereas the song which takes up 
the other side is of more recent date. All 
the most distasteful attributes of Italian 
singing are here for the sampling, yet the 
vigour and extrovert musical qualities 
which were admired in this artist’s broadcast 
in the spring of 1952 can be aac again 
here in full measure. LC. 


TRADITIONAL. El vito: Pano mur- 
ciano (both arr. Nin). Victoria de 
les Angeles (soprano), Gerald Moore 
(piano). Sung in Spanish. H.M.V. 
DA2046 (10 in., 6s.). 

It is too long since we had a record from 
this delightful artist. She is in exceptionally 
good voice and I only wish I knew what she 
sings about, in these two folk songs, with 
such vivacity. Nin’s effective settings are 
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brilliantly played by Gerald Moore, and 
altogether, even to one unenlightened, this 
is a most attractive and splendidly recorded 
disc. AR. 


*xGOUNOD. Non, ce n’est pas le jour 
from “‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ Act 4. 
*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Romeo and Juliet 

Duet. Jean Fenn ,soprano), Ray- 

. mond Manton (tenor), Katherine 

Hilgenberg (mezzo-soprano). The 
Los Angeles Orchestral Society 
(Franz Waxman). Capitol CTL7034 
(12 in., 36s. 53d.). 

It was a good idea on someone’s part to 
couple together these two 19th-century 
musical versions of the immortal Balcony 
Scene : the fundamentally different approach 
to Shakespeare of Gounod and Tchaikovsky 
is particularly revealing. Gounod’s setting 
need detain no one longer than the time it 
takes to hear it through once. His lovers 
are lay-figures mouthing all the emptiest 
clichés of operatic love-music, and in his 
hands the finest poetry (be it Shakespeare 
or Goethe) is sicklied o’er with the sugary 
sentimentality with which he smeared 
everything he touched. The extract given 
here from his opera, by the way, begins not 
with the words quoted on the label but at 
the start of Act 4, and continues until the 
entry of the Nurse. A good deal of pre- 
echo on the voices mars an otherwise satis- 
factory recording. 


It is the other side of this disc which will 
cause interest, for here is a vocal scene 
scarcely known even to Tchaikovsky students 
and, so far as 1 know, never performed in 
this country. Tin Pan Alley will find that 
its procedure of taking Tchaikovsky tunes 
and adding words to them was anticipated 
by the composer himself, for this scene 
utilises material from the Overture-Fantasia 
Romeo and juliet, now so high on the 
popularity poll of Tchaikovsky’s works. He 
left the scene unfinished, but his pupil and 
friend Taneyev completed it with a coda 
drawn from the Overture and added for 
good measure an introductory 28 bars for 
orchestra (concocted from the same work) 
before Tchaikovsky’s own introduction, 
which is the D flat major swaying string 
subject appearing as bar 191 of the 
Overture. The new material, of distinctly 
Russian cast, is far from equalling the 
passionate themes of the Overture, and the 
success of the vocal duet is almost entirely 
due to the previous work: moreover, the 
“‘seams”’ in construction which Tchaikovsky 
himself always knew to show in his com- 
positions are particularly glaring here. 
None the less, I foresee a minor boom for 
this disc. The two principals—who are, I 
would say, essentially ‘‘ microphone voices”’ 
—sing pleasingly individually and together : 
the tenor has the better vocal organ, the 
soprano better style (and better French) ; 
and the mezzo-soprano who sings the 
Nurse has only eight bars “ off” to con- 
tribute. The small orchestra, however, is 
rather drily recorded, and there are too 
many pre-echoes and even one strange 
ordinary echo (of a top B flat from both 
singers) which starts after the main note 
has finished. LS. 


| 
| 
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SCHUBERT. Am Meer: Der Doppel- 
ganger, Nos. 12 and 13 cf ‘‘Schwanen- 
gesang.” Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
(baritone), Gerald Moore (piano). 
H.M.V. DB21586 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

This is the finest record we have yet had 
from Fischer-Dieskau. He goes to the limit 
of what is permissible of dramatic expression 
in Lieder singing, but without overstepping 
the bounds, and gives a masterly exhibition 
of technique (considered in isolation) and 
of interpretation made possible by it. Not 
else could he have maintained the slow 
legato phrases in Am Meer and painted with 
such intensity the soul of a man in hell 
because of unrequited love. There is a 
searing agony in the repeated notes in the 
penultimate phrase at the end of each verse. 
How amazing still are those last two soft 
chords on the piano. 

Der Doppelganger is a lesson in declamation, 
and when the singer names his shadow the 
separation of the two last syllables makes 
one see the-unhappy man shuddering at 
the terrible mockery of the pain he had 
suffered. The gradual crescendo to the first 
two great climatic notes is splendidly done 
and the singer calls on every ounce of power 
he has in the final despairing phrase, ‘‘ So 
manche Nacht’’ (‘‘ So many a_ night’’). 
Gerald Moore, matching this inspired inter- 
pretation, realises the full beauty of che 
sudden shift out of the key in the closing 
bars for the piano. This has the same 
poignant effect as a similar happening at 
the end of Crucifixus in Bach’s B minor Mass, 
these being two of the great harmonic 
moments in music. 

The recording of both sides is good with 
the exception that Fischer-Dieskau’s ‘‘s’s ’’ 
—there are a lot in the first verse—in Der 
Doppelganger are very sibilant. This, how- 
tever, is not seriously disturbing in view of 
the magnificence of the performance. 

A.R. 


*xA SCHUBERT SONG RECITAL. An 
die Musik, Op. 88, No. 4: Im 
Friihling : Wehmuth, Op. 22, No. 2: 
Ganymed, Op. 19, No. 3: Das Lied 
Gretchen am Spinnrade, Op. 2: 
Nihe des Geliebten, Op. 5, No. 2: 
Die Junge Nonne, Op. 43, No. 1: 
An Sylvia, Op. 106, No. 4: Auf 
. dem Wasser zu singen, Op. 72: 
Nachtviolen: Der Musensohn, Op. 
92, No. 1. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 

. (soprano), Edwin Fischer (piano). 
Sung in German. Columbia 33CX 1040 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s intimate singing 
of An die Musik, the best 1 have yet heard 
on a record, a truly interior song of thanks- 
giving, sets the tone for the whole of this 
lovely song recital. It is as if the two 
artists wish to give the impression of a 
Schubertiad in our own homes. Edwin 
Fischer is perhaps a little too much con- 
cerned to make us forget his usual role, 
with the result that sometimes he is too 
self-effacing. The bass of the arpeggiated 
chords in Wehmuth is inaudible, and in this 
matter the recording is not too helpful 
throughout, though ctherwise excellent. 
Miss Schwarzkopf sings this moving song 
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admirably and with perfect steadiness in 
the rising phrase, in long held notes, at the 
close. I much liked the artists’ cool 
performance, at a just tempo, of Im Friihling 
and could feel Mr. Fischer’s delight in the 
picturesque accompaniment of Ganymed, 
also well sung, if not with all the opulence 
of tone the last phrases require. The verse 
about Platc and ‘Horace is omitted in 
Das Lied im Griinen, which moves a little 
too slowly for my taste and has not quite 
the bubbling joy Elisabeth Schumann used 
to give it. Gretchen am Spinnrade is 
graphically done, with a fine ascent to the 
emotional climax, but I did not feel Miss 
Schwarzkopf had reached the heart of 
Die Funge Nonne. The nun is looking out 
at the storm from the window of her cell 
and though some degree of loudness is 
appropriate enough to the piano part 
(but not so great a degree as Mr. Fischer 
uses) it is absolutely wrong for the part of 
the nun. The bell that rings is for the 
night office of Mattins—which in a strict 
contemplative order might be about 2 a.m. 
—and in any case nuns surely do not think 
out loud like this with their silent com- 
panions all round them. This is not a 
frivolous criticism, for the point is vital to 
the proper interpretation of the song and 
that cannot be attained if the singer begins 
with dramatic emphasis. Needless to say 
Miss Schwarzkopf’s Alleluias are beautifully 
sung. Here she catches the emotion 
perfectly: but, in recent years, I feel that 
Kathleen Ferrier’s interpretation of the 
song, in spite of the transposed key, is 
nearer to the heart of the matter (Decca 
K1632). An Sylvia is enchantingly sung 
and played and one can have nothing but 
praise for the last three songs on the disc. 

The recording, as I have said, is weak on 
bass, and not invariably kind to the loud 
high notes of the singer, but it leaves one in 
no doubt as to the love and care that have 
gone into the making of the disc. It 
reproduces clearly a happy collaboration 
of two different generations of fine artists. 

AR. 


WOLF. Schon streckt’ ich aus im Bett ; 
Ein Standchen euch zu bringen 
from “ Italienisches Liederbuch,”’ Vol. 
2. Anakreons Grab (Goethe). Hans 
Hotter (baritone), Gerald Moore 
(piano). Sung in German. Columbia 
LB142 (10 in., 6s.). 

Hans Hotter sings Schon streckt’ ich aus im 
Bett in the original key, a relief after the 
transpositions down, sometimes as much as 
a fourth, to which he is addicted, and he 
sings the charming song very well. The 
poem tells of a lover who, at the end of day, 
shuts his eyes to ponder on the charms of 
his beloved. The effect is immediate. He 
jumps up, seizes bis lute and sings and plays 
through the town, drawing many a girl to 
listen (as he complacently remarks), The 


song closes with his music dying into the . 


distance. The recording is excellent except 
that it does not quite suggest the echoed 
phrases of the lover’s song marked treble 
after double piano, and (I have no doubt) 
so played by Gerald Moore, who is in fine 
form in his sensitive treatment of the piano 
part. Ein Stdndchen euch zu bringen is a 
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serenade, with a guitar accompaniment 
imitated in the piano part, to a girl whose 
father is chided for keeping her in close 
custody and asked to give her a message of 
love. The climax of this song, in the original 
key, takes the singer up to G, and so Mr. 
Hotter transposes it down, but only a tone. 
He manages the earlier part of the song well 
(and Gerald Moore is admirable through- 
out), but sings, with a sense of strain, an 
indistinguishable word at the climax (it 
should be fiinf (five) but might be anything). 
If only Mr. Hotter had been able to 
manage the phrase, ‘‘ das alle Gétter mit Leben 
schén bepflanzt’’ (‘‘with evergreens by the gods 
so richly planted’’) in one breath and 
avoided the hollowand ugly tone heproduces 
on ‘ Leben’’ he would have given a really 
lovely performance of Anakreon’s Grab. But 
the peace of Anakreon’s grave is disturbed 
by these inequalities and I wish this side, 
with success so nearly achieved, had been 
remade. Gerald Moore paints in the 
exquisite background with loving care and 
the recording is good. AR. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


BROWNING. A Toccata of Galuppi’s: 
The last ride together: Pictor 
Ignotus: Two in the Campagna: 
Home thoughts, from Abroad. 
Read by William Devlin. Columbia 
DX1882-3 (2 12 in, 12s. 8d.). 
Recorded under the auspices of the 
British Council. 

While the larger literary works, as well 
as some imaginative selections, are nowa- 
days coming to us fairly regularly on LP 
the British Council’s issues of samples of 
the major poets on a pair of Columbia 78’s 
goes quietly on its way. And though 
smaller in scope these latter are in no way 
less important or less acceptable. We have 
plenty of excellences in the past which it 
has been my pleasure to review, and now 
we have some Robert Browning to add to 
our list in a presentation in every way up 
to the high standard of the issues that have 
preceded it. 

Browning was one of the great innovators 
of nineteenth century English poetry. He 
experimented constantly with effects of 
rhythm and metre, and with rhyme 
sequences,, and the strong colloquial 
idiom of much of his verse opened the way 
for such later writers as Thomas Hardy, 
Kipling, Masefield and others. At the 
same time his intense psychological curiosity 
inspired many of the familiar trends of 
contemporary poetry. 

Browning was a dramatic poet—-that is 
the first thing to remember about him. He 
was drawn constantly to the dramatic 
forms and his handling of the so-called 
dramatic monologue was not the least 
fructifying of his gifts to English poetry. 
Although the five pieces read on these 
records are none of them extended examples 
cf Browning’s dramatic style they are none 
the less representative of the best-known 
and best-loved side of his genius. The Last 
Ride Together and the Toccata are magnificent 
as read here by Mr. William Delvin whose 
approach to Browning is exactly right— 
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BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. | in C major, Op. 21 (a); 
Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93 (b) 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by (a) CARL SCHURICHT 

(b) Kart BOHM 
LXT 2824 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony No. 7 in E major (3 sides); 
4th side: 

FRANCK 

Psyché—Symphonic Poem 

THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 

OF AMSTERDAM 

conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM 
LXT 2829/30* 


HAYDN 

Symphony No. 48 in C major—‘Maria Theresa” ; 
Symphony No. 44 in E minor—“‘Trauersymphonie’ 
THE DANISH STATE RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by MoGENS WOLDIKE 

LXT 2832* 


Symphony No. 92 in G major—“Oxford”; 
MOZART 

Symphony No. 40 in G minor, K.550 

THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JoseF Krips 

LXT 2819 


SIBELIUS 

Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANTHONY COLLINS 
LXT 2815 


BRAHMS 

Concerto No. 1 in D minor 

for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 15 
CLIFFORD CURZON (Piano) 

with THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
OF AMSTERDAM 

conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM 
LXT 2825* 


SIBELIUS 

Concerto in D minor 

for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 47 

JAN DaMEN (Violin) 

with THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM 

LXT 2813 


BRAHMS 

Hungarian Dances Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 10; 
DVORAK 

Slavonic Dances Nos. 1, 2, 3, Op. 46 

and No. 16, Op. 72 

THE HAMBURG RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HANS SCHMIDT-ISSERSTEDT 

LXT 2814 


PROKOFIEV 

Symphony No. 1 in D major, Op. 25—“‘Classical”; 
GLINKA 

Russlan and Ludmilla—Overture and 
BORODIN 

On the Steppes of Central Asia and 
MUSSORGSKY 

Night on the Bare Mountain 
L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 

LXT 2833* 


RAVEL 

Le Tombeau de Couperin—Suite; 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
LXT 2821 


Tzigane (a) and 

HONEGGER 

Sonata for Unaccompanied Violin; 
CHAUSSON 

Poéme, Op. 25 (a) 

CHRISTIAN Ferras (Violin) 

(a) with L’ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE BELGIQUE 
conducted by GEorRGES SEBASTIAN 

LXT 2827* 


SIBELIUS 

Four Legends for Orchestra, Op. 22: 
Lemminkdinen and The Virgins from Saari 

and The Swan of Tuonela; 

Lemminkainen in Tuonela and 

Lemminkainen’s Return 

THE DANISH STATE RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by THOMAS JENSEN 


weer” 


LXT 2831* 
RAVEL 


ey 


© 


Concerto in D major for the left hand 

for Piano and Orchestra; 

Concerto in G major for Piano and Orchestra 
JACQUELINE BLANCARD (Piano) 

with L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 

LXT 2816 


WAGNER 

The Flying Dutchman—Overture and 

The Ride of the Valkyries; 
Tannhauser—Overture and Venusberg Music 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HANS KNAPPERTSBUSCH 

LXT 2822 


* These records will be available during Octobe 
The Aldeburgh Festival 1953 (LXT 2798). 
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BACH 

Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue in D minor; Chorale 
prelude: Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland; Chorale 
transcription: Wohl mir dass ich Jesum habe: Chorale 
preludes: Befiehl du deine Wege: In dulci jubilo; 
Nun freut euch, lieben Christen, G’mein; Siciliano 
(from Flute Sonata No. 2 in E flat major); Chorale 
transcription: Wachet auf! 

WILHELM KemprFF (Piano) 

LXT 2820 


Prelude and Fugue No. 32 in D sharp minor (from 
Das wohltemperierte Clavier, Book I1) 

and English Suite No. 3 in G minor; 

MOZART 

Sonata No. 8 in A minor, K.310 

and Rondo in D major, K.485 

FRIEDRICH GULDA (Piano) 


sal”; LXT 2826* 


BARTOK 

Eight pieces from “Mikrokosmos” (Vol. V1); 
NED ROREM 

Sonata No. 2 

JULIUS KATCHEN (Piano) 

LXT 2812 


DEBUSSY 

Suite Bergamasque; 
RAVEL 

Gaspard de la Nuit 
FRIEDRICH GULDA (Piano) 
LXT 2817 


SCHUBERT 

Sonata in A minor, Op. 42 
WILHELM KemprFF (Piano) 
LXT 2834* 


SCHUMANN 

Faschingsschwank aus Wien, Op. 26; 
BRAHMS 

Waltzes, Op. 39 

RosertT WEIsz (Piano) 

LK 4063 


BARTOK 
Sonata for Unaccompanied Violin 
Wanby TworeK (Violin) 


TRA LM 4557* 


DOHNANYI 

Ruralia Hungarica, Op. 32c; 
PAGANINI 

Caprice No. 13 in B flat major and 
Caprice No. 20 in D major and 
La Campanella (arr. Kreisler) 
CAMPOLI (Violin) 

and GEORGE MALCOLM (Piano) 

LX 3115 


Detovemihe remainder will be on sale during September. 
2798). was cnnounced in May, is now available. 


PROKOFIEV 

Sonata No. 2 in D major 

for Violin and Piano, Op. 94 bis; 
RICHARD STRAUSS 

Sonata in E flat major 

for Violin and Piano, Op. 18 
RuaaieEro Ricci (Violin) 

and CarLo Bussotti (Piano) 
LXT 2818 


BLOCH 

String Quartet No. 3 

THE GRILLER STRING QUARTET 
LM 4558* 


RAVEL 

L’Heure Espagnole 

SUZANNE Danco (Sop.), PAUL DERENNE (Ten.), 
MICHEL HAMEL (Ten.), HEINZ ReHFUuss (Bar.) 
and ANDRE VESSIERES (Bass) 

with L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 

LXT 2828* 


DUPARC 
Songs—La Vie Antérieure; Le Manoir de Rosemonde; 
Elégie; Phidylé; Soupir; Chanson Triste; Lamento; 
La Vague et la Cloche; Sérénade Florentine; 
Testament; Extase; L’Invitation au Voyage 

GERARD Souzay (Baritone) 

and JACQUELINE BONNEAU (Piano) 

LXT 2823 


MENDELSSOHN 

Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges; Der Mond; Schilflied; 
Neue Liebe; Venetianisches Gondellied; Friihlings- 
lied; 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Warum; Warum sind denn die Rosen so blass; 
Inmitten des Balles; Wiegenlied; Ob heller Tag 

Max LIcHTEGG (Tenor) 

and Hans WILLI HAEUuSSLEIN (Piano) 

LM 4556* 


SCHUBERT 

Die Winterreise, Op. 89 

(Poems by Wilhelm Miiller) 

KARL SCHMITT-WALTER (Baritone) 
and HuserT GIESEN (Piano) 

LXT 2799/2800* 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
Highlights from The Mikado; 
Highlights from Patience 

THE D’OyLy CARTE OPERA COMPANY 
conducted by IsiboRE GODFREY 

LK 4068* 
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DECCA 


SEPTEMBER MEDIUM PLAY (33: r.p.m.) RELEASE 


BIZET—Carmen MASSENET | 
Parle-moi de ma mére (duet from Act I) Phédre—Overture 
Lisero DE Luca (Tenor) and SAINT-SAENS 


JANINE MICHEAU (Soprano) 
C'est toi! (duet from Act IV) 
SUZANNE JuyoL (Soprano) and 
LiBeRO DE Luca (Tenor) 
both with The Orchestra of L’Opéra-Comique, Paris 
conducted by Albert Wolff 


LW 5035 
HEINZ REHFUuss (Baritone) 
CHABRIER and HANs WILLI HAEUSSLEIN (Piano) 
Espafia—Rhapsody ; LW 5037 
Marche Joyeuse and 
OFFENBACH 


RAVEL 
Pavane pour une infante défunte 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
LW 5033 


CHOPIN 
Ballade No. 1 in G minor, Op. 23; 


Mazurka No. 17 in B flat minor, Op. 24 No. 4 and Mazurka 
No. 20 in D flat major, Op. 30 No. 3 and Mazurka No. 24 in 


C major, Op. 33 No. 3 
WILHELM BACKHAUs (Piano) 


LW 5026 
DEBUSSY WSF RICHARD STRAUSS 

Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune: be Er ist der Richtige nicht fiir mich (from Arabella, Act I) 
LisA DELLA CasA (Soprano) 


Alborada del gracioso 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE, 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 


— both with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
DELIBES conducted by MorRALT 
La Source—Ballet Suite; Se, LW 5029 
SIBELIUS A WAGNER 
Op. 44 and Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg: 
JARNEFELT Prelude: 
Praeludium Prelude to Act III 


L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by Victor OLOF 
LW 5034 


DELIUS 
The Walk to the Paradise Garden; 
On hearing the first cuckoo in spring 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANTHONY COLLINS 
LW 5036 


MEDIUM PLAY 


La Princesse Jaune—Overture 
THE ORCHESTRA OF L’OPERA-COMIQUE, PARIS 
conducted by ALBERT WOLFF 
LW 5028 


MUSSORGSKY 
Songs and Dances of Death 


Orpheus in the Underworld—Overture; 
La belle Héléne—Overture 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JEAN MARTINON 
LW 5027 


SAINT-SAENS 
Danse Macabre, Op. 40; 

Le Rouet d‘Omphale, Op. 31 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
LW 5030 


and HILDE GUEDEN (Soprano) 
Das war sehr gut, Mandryka (from Arabella, Act III) 
LisA DELLA Casa (Soprano) 
and ALFRED PoELL (Baritone) 


THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HANs KNAPPERTSBUSCH 
LW 5038 


WEBER 
Peter Schmoll—Overture; 
Preciosa—Overture 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL BOHM 
LW 5032 


These records will be available during September 
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vigorous, 
sensibility. 

The recording is adequate although 
coarse in patches, and a substantial bass 
cut is required if the rich tones of Mr. 
Delvin’s voice are not to sound uncom- 
fortably resonant. This issue must in- 
evitably be added to its predecessors in the 


manly, yet full of delicate 


library of all poetry lovers. B.J. 
xELIOT, T.S. Murder in the Cathedral. 
Archbishop Thomas Becket 
Robert Donat 
1st Priest Alan Dobie 
and Priest Wolfe Morris 
grd Priest Patrick Wymark 
Messenger Bruce Sharman 
1st Tempter John Warner 
and Tempter Douglas Campbell 
3rd Tempter Newton Blick 
4th Tempter William Squire 
_ Ist Knight Paul Rogers 
and Knight Robin Bailey 
grd Knight Daniel Thorndike 
4th Knight John Phillips 


Monks: Peter Augustine, Bernard 
Kilby, Denis Raymond, _ Eric 
Thompson. Women of Canterbury : 
Yvonne Coulette, Barbara St. Leger, 


Caroline Keith, 
Nelmes, Irene Sutcliffe, 
Jennifer Wallace, Dorit Welles. 
Choir:. Lucas Bassett, Desmond 
Campbell, Robert Davies, J. R. 
Evans, Roland Lucantonio, David 
Saron, David Sharpe, Jeremy 
Wilkin. 


The Old Vic Production. Produced 
by Robert Helpmann. Columbia 
33C-X1056-7 (2 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 
Following hot on the heels of the Old 
Vic Romeo and Juliet recorded by H.M.V. 
on three LPs and reviewed by me in the 
June issue we now have the same company’s 
production of T. S. Eliot’s first poetic drama 
complete on a pair of Columbia discs.. 
An ancient classic and a modern one within 
the space of three months: much have we 
to be thankful for in this our age of applied 


science. 


Shakespeare to T. S. Eliot—- the jump is 
a long one, but perfectly logical. I suppose 
there are a few people (perhaps even some 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE) who still 
think of Eliot as one 


Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is only prose. 


But they are wrong, of course ; not less 
wrong than Byron was about Wordsworth. 
What Mr. Eliot has shown, both by precept 
and example, in the most convincing 
manner possible, is the living and vital 
potentiality of poetry for the modern stage. 
Before sitting down to write this review I 
re-read Eliot’s own essay on The Possibility 
of Poetic Drama from The Sacred Wood 
(published by Methuen), as well as some of 
his other papers on the same subject from 
the Selected Essays (Faber & Faber), and I 
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think all prospective purchasers of these 
records might well find it worth their while 
to do likewise if they can lay their hands on 
either or both of the volumes. Of course, 
much has happened in the theatre during 
the thirty-three years since The Sacred Wood 
was first published: for one thing poetic 
drama has returned once more to the 
English stage. Poets like Christopher Fry, 
Norman Nicholson and Ronald Duncan, 
among others, have written, and what is 
more significant have had produced on the 
stage, verse plays of outstanding quality. 
Indeed, so far have we progressed down 
this particular road that Fry has become 
almost a best-selling playwright without in 
any way diluting his poetic vision or com- 
promising with the box-office. But while 
we draw attention to this wholesome state 
of affairs—and to those of us who care 
deeply for poetry in contemporary society 
it is one of the most heartening signs—we 
must never forget how much we owe to 
Eliot both as a persuasive critic and as a 
practising dramatist. Without Eliot’s 
example the younger poets might never 
have found the courage and determination 
to turn to the stage, and would probably 
not have found much of a welcome there 
even had they done so. 

Murder in the Cathedral was first produced, 
in an abbreviated form, at the Canterbury 
Festival in June 1935, and it won immediate 
and quite phenomenal success. It was 
subsequently played, with some expansion 
of the original text, all over Great Britain 
and the United States and was everywhere 
acclaimed as a magnificent piece of drama. 
And that is the poirit: there are plenty of 
verse plays in English literature between 
the Elizabethan age and the present day ; 
but most of these, especially those from the 
last hundred and fifty years or so, although 
they contain much fine poetry are insuffi- 
ciently dramatic to hold their place in the 
theatre--they belong, as Mr. Robert 
Speaight has said, not to drama but to 
literature ; they are designed to be read 
rather than acted. 

How then did Eliot achieve his remark- 
able Influence on theatre audiences ? W.B. 
Yeats once wrote: ‘‘ Murder in the Cathedral 
is a powerful stage play because the actor, 
the monkish habit, certain repeated words, 
symbolize what we know, not what the 
author knows.’’ Therein lies at least part 
of the answer. But what in the end must 
always be uppermost in our minds is the 
authentic dramatic impact of the play itself. 
Mr. Eliot has a reputation for obscurity, 
but here the Janguage throughout is 
unmistakably distinguished and even when 
the thought is most complex it is always 
presented with perfect lucidity. And in 
addition Elict is the complete master of 
stagecraft. 

With a few minor exceptions I have 
nothing but praise for the Old Vic pro- 
—— and for Mr. Robert Donat in 
particular. There are throughout this 
recording many memorable passages, but 
perhaps the most moving of all comes at the 
end of Part.I when out of the distracted and 
agitated pleadings of the Three Priests there 
suddenly rises the strong, clear voice of 
Thomas the Archbishop— 
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Now is my way clear, now is the 
meaning plain: 
Temptation shall not come in this 
kind again. 
Indeed, the whole of this section and the 
subsequent Sermon on Christmas Morning 
is indescribably moving. I need hardly call 
attention to the beauty of Mr. Donat’s voice, 
but I doubt if it has ever been shown to 
finer advantage than in the many noble and 
eloquent passages allotted to Becket through- 
out the play. 


Most of the other parts are played with 
equal distinction in their various ways. 
The Chorus is not always perfectly together 
and one or two of its voices are a little too 
arch for my liking. But the Four Tempters, 
later to be subtly transformed into the four 
murdering Knights, are clearly defined and 
varied in purpose, and where necessary as 
oily and insidious as the saxophones of 
Job’s comforters. Each of the Three Priests 
has memorable lines, especially the Third 
Priest. Among much that is typical of 
Eliot’s familiar poetic method, the Third 
Priest at one point has a rhythm and imagery 
which seem to carry us directly back to the 
dramatic poets of the first Elizabethan age : 


Go where the sunset reddens the 
last grey rock 

Of Brittany, or the Gates of Hercules. 

Go venture shipwreck on the sullen 
coasts 

Where blackamoors make captive 
Christian men. 

An echo of Marlowe, perhaps ? 

The self justifying speeches of the Knights 
are excellently done, although from the 
dramatic point of view I have never been 
wholly enamoured of this device. It seems 
to symbolize something that has not been 
made properly clear during the course of 
the action itself. As Yeats also wrote: 
‘“‘ Nowhere has the author explained how 
Becket and the King differ in aim. . . like 
the King he demands strong government.” 
But this weakness, if it is a weakness, has 
nothing to do with the fine performance on 
these records. 


The recording is generally excellent: 
there are one or two uncertain tape joins 
and just occasionally the engineer seems to 
have been caught napping by an entry. 
But on the whole the recording is worthy of 
the performance. A treasurable seas 


H.M.V. Archive Inset 


Should any readers require duplicate 
copies of the ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ’’ inset, 
included in the August issue of THE - 
GRAMOPHONE, would they send their name 
and address on a postcard to our trade 
office at 8 Barter Street, London, W.C.1. 


Miniature Scores 


From the Oxford University Press, 
Conduit Street, W.1. Walton: Sinfonia 
Concertante (15s.). From Messrs. Ernst 
Eulenburg, Dean Street, W.1. Brahms: 
Piano Trio, Op. 101 (gs. 6d.). Mozart: 
Piano Concerto, K.414 (6s.). 
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AND DANCE 8y otiver KING 


Before commencing my review, I should like 
to thank W. A. Chislett for deputising for me 
last month; no doubt his correspondence has 
indicated the folly of suggesting that Eve 
Boswell was one of the Boswell Sisters—still, 
that’s all in the game! ; 


Orchestral 


Allow me first of all to bring to your notice 
somewhat belatedly a beautiful record (Decca 
Fror22) by Frank Chacksfield and _ his 
orchestra. The titles are Ebb Tide and The 
Waltzing Bugle Boy, and while the first draws its 
effect from the sound of real seagulls as well as 
the fine string tone, the out-of-tune trumpet on 
the second gives the whole performance just 
that right touch of colour that the title calls for— 
and what a beat ! I see with great pleasure that 
Mr. Chacksfield has two more titles to his credit 
on Decca F10160, namely Golden Violins and A 
Girl Called Linda. Here again we have some 
beautiful writing, especially in the first side, 
* though both are very good. If you want a real 
treat, don’t worry about which of these to buy ; 
get them both. 

At the same time, there is much to commend 
the splendid arrangement of a fine new tango, 
Mantilla. This is played by Sidney Torch and 
his Orchestra on Parlo. R3732. I also liked the 
theme music from the film ‘“ Shane”’ as 
played on Parlo. R3736 by Ron Goodwin and 
his Orchestra. It is nostalgic, and features a 
pleasant spot of harmonica. Mantovani and 
his Orchestra are up to standard in two well- 
known Victor Herbert waltzes on Decca F 10154, 
A Kiss in the Dark and Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life. 
The latter has a rather florid opening and is 
inclined to be ponderous. Reginald Manus 
and his Orchestra are distinctly tea-shoppy and 
thin, but not unpleasant, although electrified in 
La Cumparsita on Parlo. DP329. 

Before turning to the American orchestras, I 
have a pair of German titles on H.M.V. EG7953 
by Adalbert Luczkowski and his Orchestra. 
It may be to their credit that they sound like 
any American swing band of the late ’thirties, 
but as this style never attracted me much this 
latter-day pastiche is hardly likely to win my 
applause. 

We have three American orchestras. Firstly, 
Jackie Gleason plays Peg 0’ My Heart, featur- 
ing the nicely relaxed trumpet of Bobby 
Hackett against some rather thin orchestra, 
backed by the music from “ Limelight,” 
which is rather raw. This is on Cap. CL13962. 
Both of these, however, are preferable to the 
noisy triviality of Palladium Party and Ruby, 
ov on Philips PB165 by Harry James and 

is Orchestra. I do not like such strident 
trumpet playing, although the accordion 
featured in the latter side is very good. Lastly, 
we have M.G.M. 649, on which David Rose 
and his Orchestra play a slow but listenable 
Stormy Weather, and a rapid old-time waltz, 
Waltz of the Bubbles, which owes much of its 
melody to Destiny. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


‘ At last someone has thought of an original 
instrumentation. Parlo. R3740 presents Eric 
Spear’s M in two original but not 
unduly modern numbers by the leader, Jingle 
Jangle and Trial and Error. These are jolly 
trifles played by, amongst others, clarinet, bass 
clarinet, flute, guitar and harpsichord. The 
whole effect is most refreshing, even if here and 
there we find traces of The Little Red Monkey. 


Now that he has crossed the Atlantic, he seems 
a bit weary, as portrayed on H.M.V. JO350 by 
the Three Suns. The other side is called Anna 
from the film of that name, featuring some 
strange out-of-tune chimes and trombone 


. effects on what sounds like a harmonica, but 


which could be an accordion. This instrument 
appears solo and without any doubt on four 
other discs. H.M.V. MQ 147 presents Armindo 
Leal Barbosa in two rapid and very 
monotonous pieces; Col. GN1o4o features 
Kare Korneliussen and FB3688 Toralf 
Tollefsen, of which little need be said other 
than that both are accomplished Scandinavian 
accordionists ; and our own George Scott- 
Wood makes the most successful 'record of them 
all with a fine La Paloma on H.M.V. MH56. 
This and its backing, a necessarily edited 
Bolero by Ravel, were made in 1935, and are 
still good listening. 


THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Frank Chacksfield’s Orch. : The Waltzing 
Bugle Boy (Decca F10122). 
Mantilla (Parlo. 


Sidney Torch Orch. : 
R3732). 

Eric Spear’s Modernists : jingle angle 
(Parlo. R3740). 

Ron Goodwin’s Orch.: Shane (Parlo. 
R3736). 

Roberto Inglez Orch. : Anna (Parlo. R3731). 

Hector’s Orch. : Baién del Desierto (H.M.V. 
GvV188). 

Bill Hurley : The Call of the Faraway Hills 
(H.M.V. B10549). 
Louis Armstrong : Lonesome Blues (Col. 

DB3340). 


Eddie Calvert exhibits a more musical 
trumpet tone than Harry James in Mystery 
Street and Oh Mein Papa (Col. DB3337), but I 
wish the organ of Gerd Mert (Col. DC621) 
had been a pipe organ, as this player does very 
well with La Ronde and Vienna, City of My 
Dreams. From Chet Atkins (H.M.V. JO348) 
we have two electric guitar soli with rhythm 
called Fig Leaf Rag, which quotes Maple Leaf 
Rag shamelessly, and High Rockin’ Swing, which 
looks to Mr. Callaghan’s little tune. 

The piano records include some pleasant 
European tunes by Rawicz and Landauer, 
Tales of Munich and Suzanne, on Col. DB3342. 
There is also a flashy piano record (London 
L1188) by Del Wood, who plays Twelfth Street 
Rag and Pickin’ and Grinnin’. The best part of 
the former is the banjo, but oh! horror! On 
the latter there is an electric guitar. Heresy ! 
Without hearing either the latter disc or the 
next one, which is by the Bill McGuffie 
Quartet (Parlo. R3741), I think I would have 
said I was more interested in the London; as 
it is, I like the Parlo. better, as it is pleasant 
mood music featuring the harp of Marie 
Korchinska. Modern in style, but not 
aggressively so, the titles are Love and Ebb Tide. 

I usually include the Spike Jones records in 
this section, but I think they ought really to 
count as vocal items. Their new offering, on 
H.M.V. B10535, is of a very ordinary Three 
Little Fishes, backed by a breezy comedy 
number in Scandinavian style, with a strong 
alcoholic flavour, A Din Skol, A Min Skol. 1 
wonder if the composers have ever heard 
I Scream, You Scream, We All Scream for Ice 
Cream ? At a guess, I would say they had. 
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Dance 


In entire agreement with my colleague, Mr. 
Chislett, I find it very difficult to differentiate 
between the dance records that are virtually all 
vocal and the vocal items that feature sizeable 
sections of accompaniment. The quality of 
some of them is appalling, too; I have 
seldom heard anything quite as noisy as 
A Cute Piece o’ Property, by Billy May and his 
Orchestra, on Cap. CL13963. The reverse, 
Good Gravy, features the usual “ slurping ”’ 
saxes, for all the world like air-raid sirens. I 
see on H.M.V. JO349 that Perez Prado pays 
lip-service to Billy May in a squealing, neurotic 
number called A la Billy May, with those 
asinine hoots and grunts every few bars. Just 
what is the point of this ? The reverse side is 
called Beautiful; whatever else it may be 
termed, it certainly isn’t that. Not to my ear, 
anyway; but then I was raised on popular 
music that, while it may not have been played 
with Technique as the god, at least it had 
melody, rhythm, and arrangements that make 
the Mays and Prados and their more or less 
sycophantic followers seem even more trite than 
usual. I hear the May influence at work in Ken 
Mackintosh’s new record of the latest Irving 
Berlin number, Sittin’ in the Sun, sung vigorously 
by Alma Cogan on H.M.V. BD1294. The 
philosophy is fine, but the triple-forte playing 
wearies me after a while. Backing this is a 
pleasantly ebullient side, with the trumpet 
section in fine fettle. It may be a trifle loud, 
but this is a marching song with lyrics that 
would not strain the weakest of mental processes, 
and the volume of sound is right; not so, 
however, on M.G.M. 647, whereon the Elliott 
Brothers’ Orchestra play Jn the Mood to the 
efforts of a basso profundo on one side, and blast 
their way through Twelfth Street Rag, which 
features a terribly corny tenor sax, and the net 
result of both sides is of something left over from 
the early part of the last war. If I want a really 
corny Twelfth Street Rag, V'll go back to the 
All Star Trio in 1920. At least they didn’t 
attempt to deafen me. 

On the subject of tenor saxes, if you study the 
instrument at all, you may find something to 
intrigue you in the Buddy Lucas record 
(London L1181) of Laura and Organ Grinder’s 
Swing. I found nothing to intrigue me; the 
ugly phrasing, the glutinous tone, the dead slow 
tempo and the mélée of electronic gadgets in 
the background killed both sides for me. 


Before we get thoroughly depressed, let us 
listen to H.M.V. GV 188, which introduces what 
is known as Hector and his Grand Orchestra 
of Jazz, which is a literal translation of the 
artists given on the label. I must say I thought 
the days when everything that was in dance 
tempo was labelled “‘ jazz’’ were over, but it 
seems I’m wrong again. Actually, the perform- 
ances are both of baiéns, which appear to be 
the latest Brazilian dance. Baidn Chiquito is 
vocal, and pleasant enough, but Baidn del 
Desierto is really most attractive. It should go 
without saying that Roberto Inglez playing 
Anna and Salome (Parlo. R3731) provides a 
delightful five or six minutes’ entertainment, 
and those who may wonder about Tobis and 
his Gauchos on Parlo. DP338 playing Chevere 
and Lluvia de Otona can be assured that these 
are pléasant, if somewhat samey, teashop tangos. 

Then we have Xavier Cugat and his 
Orchestra (Col. DC618) a In a Persian 
Market and Kashmiri Love Song against a Latin- 
American beat. As if both were not most 
unsuitable vehicles for this treatment, the 
soloists have to make matters worse by playing 
so horribly out of tune that it just isn’t true. If 
this is the best a top name in New York hotel 
bands, vintage 1950-odd, can do, I’ll run back 
to my hideout among the cobwebs and Paul 
Whiteman. I won’t even stop to bother with 
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PHILIPS 


Mid-SEPTEMBER 78 r.p.m. Releases (available Sept. 18th) 


— On a welcome return visit to Britain — 


FRANKIE LAINE 


Sittin’ in the Sun (Countin’ My Money) Ad Hey Joe! 
PB.172 
JO STAFFORD ROSEMARY CLOONEY 
Way Down Yonder in ite ii lial I Found a Friend 
New Orleans . 
Beautiful Island of Somewhere 
PB.174 PB.173 PB.175 
DAVID HUGHES sagengliemetaann BILL LOWE 
Bridge of Sighs anes The Call of the Faraway Hills 
Is It Any Wonder? Butterflies (Film “Shane’’) 
PB.177 PB.18I Sorta on the Border 
PB.180 
WINIFRED ATWELL 
It’s the Talk of the Town a PB.182 | Rockies 
With These Hands PB.I The Last Roundup 
seo (Film “The Last Roundup”) 
Meet PB.169 
JERRY WAYNE ¢ some of your favourite JEFF MORLEY 
What More Can I Do? PHILIPS and his Orchestra 
artistes at the (File “Melby 
anaes “NEW MUSICAL A Girl Called Linda 
EXPRESS ” PB.168 
RECORD BALL MINDY GARSON 
April in Portugal Royal Albert Hall Honey-Darlin’ 
Have You Heard? 26th September, 1953 Three Red Roses 
PB.I7I PB.184 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD - GRAMOPHONE RECORDS DIVISION - 179-185 GT. PORTLAND STREET - LONDON - W.1. 
PHILIPS ARE WORLD RENOWNED MAKERS OF RADIOGRAMS, RECORD PLAYERS AND CHANGERS INCORPORATING THE FAMOUS PHILIPS ‘ FEATHERWEIGHT’ PICK-UP 
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long playing 
records 


THE LONDON 
BAROQUE ENSEMBLE 


conducted by 


KARL HAAS 


Symphony for Wind Instruments, 
Op. Posth. - - ~- RICHARD STRAUSS 


Odeon Series PMA1006 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


AND HIS BAND 
A JAZZ GONCERT 


Panama Rag; Trouble in mind; Tom Cat 
Blues; On Treasure Island; 1919 March; 
Wolverine Blues; Original Jelly Roll Blues 
(Grant-Lyttelton Paseo Jazz Band); 
Down Home Rag; Cake Walkin’ Babies ; Get 
out of here and go on home - PMD1006 


PARLOPHONE 
LONG PLAYING 


334 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED - HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
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THE LEAK “POINT ONE” 
AMPLIFIER 


STILL SUPREME AFTER 42 YEARS! 


In March, 1949, exactly 44 years ago, we announced to 
readers of “‘ The Gramophone ”’ that a new audio amplifier 
of hitherto unprecedented quality had just been put on 
the market. These were our actual words as we introduced 
the newcomer : ‘“ We have no hesitation in declaring that 
in respect of performance, appearance and workmanship 
this is the finest amplifier we have yet been able to put before 
the public.’ Great as was our enthusiasm, we could 
scarcely have foreseen just how far-reaching an influence 
the “ Point One”’ was to exert on amplifier design both 
here and abroad. Before long, every manufacturer was 
thinking in terms of remote control units, whilst the 
impact of Leak’s standard of workmanship proved 
tremendously beneficial. 


Yet after 43 years, during which the gramophone has 
undergone changes of the most revolutionary character, 
this masterpiece of British electronic design still stands 
head and shoulders above all its rivals and the “ Point 
One ”’ amplifier retains our unbounded confidence. Even 
H. J. Leak can hardly have foreseen just how valuable its 
two-piece construction was to prove in the face of chang- 
ing conditions, for it has enabled all those who purchased 
it to keep abreast of developments while retaining the 
major portion of the amplifier unchanged. 


Those who wish to build up first-class equipment for 
reproducing records and broadcasts cannot do better than 
to use the Leak TL/12 amplifier and Vari-Slope pre- 
amplifier—total cost 39 gns.—as a foundation. It will not 
only give the best possible results but also provide the 
longest and most faithful service. The outstanding 
reliability of this amplifier has proved a particular boon 
to our overseas customers, especially those living in 
difficult climates—every Leak amplifier is fully “* tropical- 
ised ’’—or in lonely outposts where technical assistance is 
difficult to come by. We have sent Leak amplifiers to 
virtually every corner of the world during the past few 
years and we have yet to encounter a purchaser who was. 
not completely satisfied with its performance. 


We extend a cordial invitation to all those who would 
like to hear just how splendid modern recordings can 
sound ; if they visit Astra House, they will be able to 
listen to the Leak amplifier used in conjunction with 
the finest pick-ups, motors and loudspeakers made in this 
country. 


THE 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
ASTRA HOUSE 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 sat: Temple Bar 2007 
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Pee Wee Hunt’s new record (Cap. CL13954) 
of San and Oh! Both tunes of 1920, they reccive 
a most uninspired slow modern pseudo- 
Dixieland treatment with lots of doo-wacka-doo 
trumpet and wa-wa trombone. If these smart 
boys must resurrect the good old tunes, they 
might at least try playing them with the zest 
intended by the composers. 


Vocal 


Oh! song, which was popular in 
England in the autumn of 1920, seems to 
well on its way back; for on Decca F10155, 
Benny Lee sings it quite personably with a bit 
of cheerful nonsense verso, My Lucky Number, 
while on Parlo. R3738, Stubby Kaye bawls it 
with no sense of artistry as a backing to one of 
those pseudo-Mexican things, Sorta on the 
Border. But Mr. Kaye isn’t the only loud-voiced 
contributor to wax this month; on Bruns. 
05125 we have Jerry Colonna yelling a barber- 
shop quartet with himself in two even older 
numbers, Sweet Adeline and Down by the Old 
Mill Stream. I suppose it’s funny .. . or is 
my sense of humour at fault ? 

The Continental singers are still turning 
them out, some very pleasurably indeed. I 
would include in this class the Trio Los 
Panchos, whose subdued close-harmony sing- 
ing with acoustic guitars comes as a refreshing 
change to an ear thoroughly sickened by buzzy 
electronic instruments and harsh nasal voices 
of such as the late Hank Williams (M.G.M. 
652); Rusty Draper (though he is better 
than most) (Oriole CB1214) ; Slim Whitman 
(London L1186) ; Bill Haley (London L1190); 
Hawkshaw Hawkins (Parlo. DP336) and 
Ramblin’ Tommy Scott (Parlo. DP337). All 
these sound alike to me, and their material is 
monotonously similar throughout. But to 
return to the foreign singers: Tino Rossi (Col. 
DCF 104) in Ce beau dimanche and M’ aimerez-vous 
toujours, mon amour ? and Colette Mars (Col. 
DCF105) in Le vent emporte ma chanson and Un 
refrain chantait are both quite charming ; 
Amalia Rodrigues (Col. DL142) is easier on 
the ear in Nao é desgraga sér pobre and Foi Deus 


than Gloria Romero (H.M.V. JOS44) in two . 


flamencos, which, though doubtless genuine, 
sound much alike to the average British listener. 
Benny de Weille (Parlo. DPW74) emotes in 
German about Hawaii and one certain dark- 
skinned inhabitant rather drearily, and Silvana 
0, the voluptuous Italian star of 
“ Anna,”’ sings the title song and T’ho voluto bene, 
also from the film, seductively but none too well 
recorded on M.G.M. 624. Berit Carsten 
(H.M.V. X7904) has a perfect American 
accent, and is assisted (if that is the word) by a 
boppish trumpeter, in Haven’t Got a Worry and 
Lovely Weather for Ducks from Rosemary 
Clooney’s film “‘ The Stars Are Singing.’’ As 
the star herself has recorded these already, such 
an issue as the one under review seems rather 
redundant. But I cannot imagine there will be 
much of a market here for Col. DC622, on 
which Grace Amemiya sings a Korean song, 
Song of Arirang, and George Shima 
sings Japanese Rumba in that language. 
Reverting to the Western world again, we 
find Alma Cogan in a very cheerful mood in 
If I Had a Golden Umbrella, which suits her better 
than the weird Mystery Street (H.M.V. B10530). 
‘Lhe originality of this pair cannot be denied, 
however ; this quality can be seen in Ragabone 
Man and Butterflies by the Tanner Sisters 
(H.M.V. B10536), but I wish the tunes and the 
treatment were less hackneyed. Jo Stafford 
(Col. DB3333) is her seductive self in September 
in the Rain, and indulges in some gibberish with 
Frankie Laine verso in Chow Willy. The latter 
is also heard on Philips PB167 in some regretful 
stuff, J Let Her Go, backed by the eerie Where 
the Winds Blow. Oh dear... 
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Nothing loth, let us proceed to consider the 
other ladies. Doris Day (Col. DB3334) is 
much better in Mister Tap-Toe than in Why 
Should We Both Be Lonely ? which verges on 
the dreary ; I thought Dorothy Collins was 
most disappointing on Bruns. 05144 in Silly 
Heart (with its obnoxious near-rhymes) and 
It’s a Small World, and found Barbara Ruick 
(M.G.M. 648) more acceptable—even if some- 
what high-schoolgirlish—in That’s Him Over 
There and Now That I’m In Love, which owes 
its melody to the galop theme from Rossini’s 
“William Tell’? Overture. But unless Molly 
Bee (Cap. CL13955) has a better sense of satire 
than is at first perceptible, I dismiss her efforts 
as no more than shadows of Kay Starr—I’/l 
Tell My Mommy and The Doggie on the Highway, 
a lugubrious ditty telling of the fate (not, some 
may say, untimely) that befell the one in the 
window. I suppose it has a moral for kiddies, 
but I think that moral could have been put 
over less morbidly. 

Mention of kiddies brings me to H.M.V. 
MH179, presenting Eddy Arnold in Horace the 
Horse and Smokey the Bear, the latter warning 
children against forest fires. Gene Autry (Col. 
MC3430) is somewhat premature in his two 
new songs, The Night Before Christmas and Merry 
Texas Christmas, You All. Reviewing these in a 
heat wave, they seem particularly untimely. No 
less so do the two sides of Col. DC619 by Burl 
Ives, Grandfather Kringle and Twelve Days of 
Christmas. These are not the best Ives. 

I wish we could dispense with the present 
tendency towards supercharged emotion. Two 
London records (L1178 and 1182) by a gentle- 
man named Sandy Solo underline this trend 
with their falsetto tear-jerking voice and 
tuneless style. The Orioles (London L1180) 
sound like the Ink Spots, but with even greater 
exaggeration, and Bob Carroll (London 
L1187) mixes his overwrought feelings with the 
wailing of electric guitars. On the same label 
(L1189) Smiley Davis has some of the roughest 
recording I’ve ever heard, but if, as I suspect, 
all these are intended for the juke-box trade, 
presumably such things will go unnoticed. I 
must say I have heard worse than Bob 
(Cap. CL13958), who sings All I Desire, from 
the film of that name, and The Nearness of You. 
I think most people will know what to expect 
from the titles. These were preferable to the 
out of tune efforts of Dean Martin (Cap. 
CL13959), and I wish that Les Howard 
(H.M.V. B10539) had sounded a little more 
cheerful in his love singing of I’d Give Anything 
and How Long ? John Paris (H.M.V. JO352) 
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may not have much of a voice, but You, You, 
You, sung in English and German, and Carnival 
in the Pampa, sung in English and Spanish, have 
at least the merit of a pleasant personality. But 
the best of the H.M.V. artists is Bill Hurley 
(B10549), who with rich voice, whistling and a 
philosophical styles does The Call of the Faraway 
Hills from the film “ Shane.”” Why on earth 
more singers of this type cannot sound so easy 
beats me. 

The first four sides from the new show 
** Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’’ are now avail- 
able on Col. DB3331-2, by the original American 
cast. There are some good numbers here, 
especially Diamonds are a Girl’s Best Friend, and 
the Finale is rather fun, but I think the recording 
could have been improved on. 

George Browne is pleasantly topical in 
Tennis Calypso, which extols the virtues on the 
court of Maureen Connolly, and he becomes 
mildly cynical in hen Woman Say No She 
Mean Yes (Parlo. MP122). Finally, three more 
young ladies fill out the section. I am not sure 
whether Kay Malone (London L1184) is 
supposed to be smart, but I was not particularly 
impressed with Angel or Devil ; the reverse is 
less commercial and thus more acceptable, being 
a modern arrangement of Black is the Colour of 
My True Love’s Hair. At all events, I liked this 
better than Cathy Ryan (M.G.M. 650), whose 
impressions of Kay Starr seemed to me very 
tedious in a slowed down version of Show Me 
the Way to Go Home and If I Had You. The nasal 
voice of Jean Campbell (Parlo. R3737) may 
not be the sweetest on records, but I prefer her 
to her opposite numbers over the pond in such 
songs as True for Ever and Vaya Con Dios. 


Jazz Collectors’ Corner 

H.M.V. JOr15 is a re-issue of the 1935 
recording of Weather Man and Bouncin’ in Rhythm 
by Adrian Rollini and his Tap Room Gang. 
This group was led by New Orleans trumpeter 
Wingy Mannone, and he sings the vocals on the 
first side ; there is no vocal on the second side, 
despite the label. The better side is the first, 
as apart from Rollini on bass sax, everyone 
seems to get in everyone else’s way, with sour 
results. A much better re-issue is by Louis 
Armstrong and his Hot Five on Col. DB3340. 
Lonesome Blues is mostly a solo by Johnny 
Dodds, at his greatest peak of perfection, while 
the reverse, King of the Zulus, gives us an 
amusing picture of New Orleans at carnival 
time, at the Mardi Gras. Beyond the hokum, 
there is some fine jazz. Both sides were recorded 


in Chicago on June 23rd, 1926. 


NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


I have no hesitation in giving pride of place 
this month to Songs of England, sung by Jennifer 
Vyvyan with Ernest Lush at the piano 
(Decca LXT2797). It is always a happy 
circumstance when the most important record 
is also the best. 

Here we have a recital of sixteen English 
songs ranging from the end of the sixteenth to 
the middle of the present centuries, nicely varied 
in mood and pleasantly balanced between 
familiar and less-known. Moreover they are 
so arranged that changes of key are not disturb- 


ing. 

The recital opens with Lye still my deare, 
discovered by Arnold Dolmetsch in the British 
Museum. It is not known who wrote either words 
or music, but Mr. Dolmetsch dates it around 
1630. Then follow Purcell’s Nymphs and 


Shepherds and Fairest Isle (words by Dryden). 


Morley’s Now is the month of maying comes next 
and then Vaughan Williams’s delightful 
arrangement of J will give my love an apple. 
Thomas Arne is represented by Where the bee 
sucks and the less-known O ravishing delight, 
from The Judgment of Paris, and in which Paris 
prays the gods to sustain him from excess of 
happiness. Side 1 ends with the ever popular 
and happy Bobby Shaftoe. 

Side 2 opens with Liza Lehmann’s setting of 
Herrick’s Cherry Ripe, after which comes The 
sprig of thyme. The latter was collected by Percy 
Grainger at Brigg in Lincolnshire—the Brigg 
of Delius’s Brigg Fair—and whether it be 
accident or design I do not know, but Mr. 
Grainger’s arrangement is strongly reminiscent 
of Delius. Sweet Polly Oliver comes next in a very 
happy version written in canon by Benjamin 
Britten. I do not remember to have heard 
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Michael Head’s Foxgloves before, but it is a 
lovely little song and the fanciful setting, 
obviously suggested by the bells of the foxglove, 
is very effective. Gavotte, by Herbert Howells, 
follows, and then we have Vaughan Williams’s 
ecstatic The new ghost (words by Fredegond 
Shove). Anthony Hopkin’s setting of traditional 
words, A melancholy song, is a bare minute’s sheer 
joy—and incidentally is not a bit melancholy. 
Finally there is Roger Quilter’s splendidly 
flowing setting of Shelley’s Love’s philosophy. 


With the exception of one note at the very 
end, Miss Vyvyan is always good and often very 
good, Ernest Lush, as always, is an admirable 
partner, and the recording is of excellent 
quality. It is particularly pleasant to find the 
recording so uniform in level throughout—a 
feature which is by no means always to be 
found in long-playing recitals. 

An H.M.V. long-player that is likely to be 
very popular is a group of selections from 
King’s Rhapsody by the original artists (DLP 
1010). I have not the 78s issued in 1949 
(C3916-8 and C3977-8) by me to compare, but 
it seems that the contents of these five discs 
have by some magic been put on to the two 
sides of a ten-inch long-player. There may be 
some “ cuts,’”’ but if so they are not obvious. 
The arrangement is the “ omnibus ”’ selection 
with Someday my heart will awake on one side and 
the Muranian Rhapsody with the Coronation 
Scene and Finale on the other. Like Oliver King, 
who reviewed the original issue, I wish the 
words had been a little clearer. Ivor Novello, 
who is the narrator in Muranian Rhapsody, is, of 
course, perfect in his diction. 


My last long-player is The Don Cossacks on 
Parade (Col. 33SX1008). About forty minutes 
of this undiluted may be a bit of a mouthful for 
some, but there is no need to play the whole of 
the record at once, as it is banded into seven 
sections. It is good to hear this famous choir 
again still full of verve and fire ; still able to 
produce a piano tone that is full of “ body” 
and to draw out a diminuendo to nothing ; and 
still wonderfully disciplined by the baton of 

laroff. I miss, however, the voice of a 
very “ fruity’? bass which in the old days 
always reminded me of that of the bass in the 
Comedy-Harmonist team. 


The titles are Green Grass and Kalinka, a brace 
of exciting folk-songs: Jn the Don Valley; 
Dark Eyes and Two Guitars; Along the St. 
Petersburg Road; Old Waltz; Selection from 
Gretchaninov’s Songs ; Scenes from “* The 
Life of the Czar.” 


My first “‘ 78s”? are also choral; with a 
world of difference. Unfortunately I have 7 
been able to hear two out of four sides (H.M.V 
ky and 7693), but these are very attractive. 

Eine Muh—Eine Mah is a little march rather in 
the style of, but not imitative of, the erstwhile 
popular “ Parade of the Tin Soldiers” by 
Jessell. Wir Wandern, Wir Wandern in its 
different way is equally pleasant. The fresh 
young voices of the Berliner (Schéneberger) 
Sangerknaben are delightful and the orchestral 
accompaniment, of the “ Schrammel” band 
type, is most engaging. 


Another continental issue which pleases me 

4 page and In Meiner Koje, played 
Gerhard Winkler Orchestra (Co 

DEWs6). The former is a lively polka and ca 
latter a nostalgic tango. Voices, both male and 
female, are promient in this record and are 
essentially musical—unlike most vocals in light 
orchestral or dance records. It was a good idea 
to couple waltzes by Lanner and Strauss on one 
disc, but Die Werber does not display the former 
at his best and the arrangement is uninteresting. 
On the other hand, Wo die Zitronen bliihn is one 
of Strauss’s most attractive waltzes, but again 
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the arrangement is pedestrian. So I am unable 
to enthuse about a new record by Adalbert 
Lutter’s Orchestra (Parlo. DPW73). 

We do not often have the opportunity to hear 
authentic Turkish music, so Maya and Tokat 
Turkusu, sung by Aziz make a very 
welcome record (Parlo. DPT16). At first hear- 
ing this music sounds monotonous, but repeated 
hearings reveal subtleties not appreciated at 
once. The singer has a rather “ thin” tenor 
voice and is accompanied by an orchestra 
mainly composed of string, some > plucked, which 
often contrive to make a noise reminiscent of 
bagpipes. A most interesting disc. 

Readers of my last month’s notice will know 
how much I enjoyed Jean Ritchie’s two Argo 
records of American folk-songs and 
Here she is again, on H.M.V. this time, with 
two more records which are equally enjoyable 
and being in “78” form her art can be 
sampled at much less cost. Fortunately the new 
records do not repeat any of the titles already 
available. If this is by design and not by 
accident congratulations to both companies for 
“ getting together.” The titles are Pretty Fair 
Miss, The Dear Companion, Lovin’ Hanna, Black- 
eyed Susie and Goin’ to Boston (B10544-5). Miss 
Ritchie accompanies herself again on the guitar 
or mountain dulcimer and the recording of both 
voice and accompaniment is first-class. 

Apart from a bad start to the Country Dance in 
the shape of erratic rhythm and the oboe being 
made to sound larger than life in its solo in the 
Pastoral Dance 1 have nothing but praise for a 
new recording of Sir Edward German’s Nell 
Gwyn Dances by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under George Weldon (Col. 
DB2329-30). Elgar’s Salut d’Amour is a very 
appropriate “ fill-up”’ for the fourth side and 
is beautifully played without over-sentimental- 
isation. 
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A record by the Scottish Junior Singe:s 
inevitably challenges comparison with the 
many made by the Kirkintilloch Choir and in 
the matter of diction the new choir is a very bad 
second. But in other respects The Piper of 
Dundee, The De’il’s awa wie Excisemen and the 
ever-lovely Hebridean Over the Sea to Skye 
(Parlo. F3461) can be commended. 

The International Staff Band of the 
Salvation Army, conducted by 
Major Bernard Adams, gives us three new 
records under labels. First 
are two bright, cheerful marches, Dovercourt 
Citadel and Exultation (MF369). In these the 
band displays its very fine mezzo tone to 
advantage. On three ; ain of the other two 
records (in automatic sequence only) is Eric 
ag The King of Kings with Parry’s Jerusalem 

“ fill-up’? (MF370-1). I appreciate that 
The King of Kings may only be regarded as a 
“abel,” but my conception of the august 
Personage is much more happy and joyous 
than that of the composer w picture is 
both pompous and ponderous. Though full of 
clichés the music is mildly pleasant in a 
rhapsodical, improvisatory way. How different 
is Jerusalem, of which Colonel A. H. Jakeway 
has made a most admirable arrangement and 
in which the band is heard at its best. 

Last month I contrived to make two blunders. 
For one there is some excuse in that when giving 
the title of the English production of Die 
Geschiedene Frau as “‘ The Girl in the Taxi” I 
did not rely entirely on memory, but had the 
corroboration of Sterling Mackinley’s book on 
Light Opera. The correct title is “ The Girl 
in the Train, ”? For the momentary aberration 
which caused me to confuse the two Eve 
Boswells I have no excuse and offer apologies to 
both ladies concerned, neither of whom may 
have been flattered. 


CONTINENTAL 


Compiled by 


Note : These records are listed in the interest of aged 
only and (unless otherwise stated) are not avatlable i: 
Great Britain, 


DANISH TONO (First LP issues) 
LPX35001—TCHAIKOVSKY : Piano Concerto No. 1. 
V. Schidler & Danish Radio Sym.—Tuxen. 
LPX35002—SIBELIUS: Violin Concerto. E. Telmanyi 
& Danish Radio Sym.—T. Jensen. 
LPX35003—GRIEG : ag ag Dances, Op. 64; 
— Dances, O; Danish Radio Sym.— 


LPX35004—NIELSEN : Sym. 6 Semplice ’’). 
Danish Radio Sym.—T. Jens 
LPX35005—Various Orchestral” ‘pieces by Aarhus 
Municipal Orch.— Jens 
LPA34001 BEETHOVEN : Violin Sonata, Kreut- 
E. Wolf & A. Wi 


LPL33001——A Lumbye recital by Tivoli Orch.—T. 


Lumbye. 

LPK32001—DVORAK : “ Dumky.” 
Budapest Trio. 

LPK32002—-NIELSEN : Theme & Variations, Op. 40; 
Three Pieces, Op. 59. A. Skéld-Rasmussen, piano. 


BOITE-A-MUSIQUE (France). LP issues 

LD01—BACH : Suite, C minor, flute and harpsichord 
VIVALDI: Concerto, G minor (P360), flute, oboe, 

violin, bassoon, 
VIVALDI: Sonata, D minor (P. p. 7), flute & 
harpsichord. 
¢- Ra | P. Pierlot, R. Gendre, P. Hongne, R. 
‘on-Lacrot 

Seven Last Words; 5 Motets. 
G. Rathauscher, soprano ; W. 
Berrv, bass; Vienna 
Vienna Sym. —F. Grossmann. ” (The Motets by 
unacc. cho.) 

LDO3—MOZART: Flute Quartets, K285, 285a, 298, & 
Anh. 171. J. P. Rampal & Pasquier Trio. 

LDO4—BACH : Cantatas 32 & 57. A. Giebel, soprano ; 
B. Miiller, bass ; Stuttgart Pro Musica Choir & Orch. 
—R. Reinhardt. 

LDO5—SCHUBERT : Sonata ete, Op. 78; 3 
Klavierstiicke. H. Jolles, 

LD301—Argentine Folk- music A. Yupanqui. 

LD302—Paraguayan & Argentine Indian Folk-music. 
The 4 Guaranis (singers, guitars, and Indian harp). 


Piano Trio, 


RECORD ISSUES 


F. F. CLOUGH 


PHILIPS (International). Various 
“* minigroo 
SMETANA Vitava ; DVORAK : Slavonic 
No. 3. A Orch.— 


N00625R BRAHMS : 4 Ernste LOEWE: 
Erlkénig; Kleiner Haushalt; Herr Oluf; Die 
wandelnde Glocke. H. Schey, Baritone, vd A 

N12057S—WEBER: Oberon—Ozean!. . Brou- 

wenstijn, soprano 

A00176L—BEETHOVEN : No. 

“ Pastoral”, Vienna Sym.— rloo. 

N00621R—MENDELSSOHN Recital 1. Rondo 
copeeionts Op. 14; Lieder ohne Worte, Op. 19, 
Nos. 1 & 2; Characterstiick, Op. 7, No. 4; 
Variations sérieuses. de oot, — 


Festival 


Henkema: 
Preludes, Book 2. H. Henke- 


CHANT DU MONDE (France). LP issues 


LD-A8057—BACH: ‘Coffee Cantata’’; Quodlibet. 
Soloists, Chorus and Orch. of Berlin Radio—Koch. 
LDX8059—BEETHOVEN : ae on the death of 
Joseph II. Similar Artis 
LDY80. BEETHOVEN : "Wellingtons Sieg, Op. 91. 
Berlin Radio Orch.—Lederer. 
LD-A8050—BORODIN : Sym. “No. 2. U.S.S. R. State 
Orch.—Golovanov. 
LDX-A8067—GLINKA : Life for the Czar, selections. 
Bolshoi Theatre Soloists, Chorus & Orch.—Melik- 
LD-ABO6i—KHACHATURIAN : Violin Concerto. L. 
Kogan & U.S.S.R. Sym. 
LD-M8052—-LiSzT : ‘fom Concerto No. 1 (d. Gilels); 
Rhapsody No. 2. U.S S.R. Orch.— 


Rakhlin. 
LDY-M-8068—TARTINI: ‘Devils Trill’ Sonata. 
D. Oistrakh & piano. 
a above are listed from the CdM. announcements. 
U.S.S.R. recordings involve several different 
orchestras but the French lists do not distinguish.) 


ie 
>. 
poche Mass; Hymnus St. Ruperti. Salzburg Cathedral 
+ 
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Joe Daniels Jazz Group 

** Royal Garden Blues (Spencer and Clarence 
Williams) (Parlophone CE14564) 

***S0 Black and Blue (Razaf, Waller, Brooks) 


(do. CE14563) 
) 
Daniels (drs) ; my Stanton (clart); Allan 
Wickham (t Brown Norman Long 


(pno) ; Johnny Oxley (bass). 11/6/1058. London. 

The usual seasonal decrease during the 
summer in the number of jazz releases gives me 
a chance to mention this month one or two 
artistes who should have been in this column 
more often than there has been space for them. 

Among them is Joe Daniels. Many will 
remember him as the drummer with Harry Roy 
before the war and from the more recent 
recordings by the Joe Danicls Hot Shots. 
Despite their swing leanings these were seldom 
taken seriously by jazz devotees. But when 
Daniels replaced the Hot Shots by his Jazz 
Group his records took a turn for the better. 
He himself continued to be notable mainly for 
his slick technique. But a more righteous 
outlook became noticeable in the playing of 
the rest of the combination. 

These two sides are no exception. Louis 
Armstrong may have said at once the first and 
the best Soo on Black and Blue with his 1929 
recording on now deleted Parlophone R1573. 
But this new Daniels version has plenty of nice 
solo trumpet by Alan Wickham and even the 
jangle piano hasn’t managed entirely to destroy 
the genuine Dixieland character of the ensemble. 

Royal Garden Blues, generally speaking an 
ensemble proposition, would have been almost 
as good had it not been for Mr. Daniels’s out of 
keeping and quite unnecessary excursions on his 
own into some sort of rhumba rhythm. 


Arne Domnerus Favourite Five 
***2ove Walked In (Gershwin) (Swedish 
Metronome MR-68-A 
****Tarry’s Blues (Ad Lib.) (do. MR-73-A) 
(Esquire 10-304—6s.) 

Domnerus (clart) ; Ulf Linde (vib) ; Gosta 
Theselius (pno); Thore Jederby (bass); Andrew 
Burman (drs). 22/2/1950. Sweden. 

Although recorded some eight months later, 
these are by the same combination as 
Domnerus’s J Surrender, Dear and Night and Day 
on Esquire 10-117, released here in March, 
1951. 

By and large Love is much the same sort of 
thing. There is a Domnerus/Linde duet passage 
towards the end, but the side is mainly solos by 
Domnerus (playing clarinet in place of his to us 
more familiar alto), Linde and pianist Gosta 
Theselius. They play in the modern manner, 
but it is all tunefully easy on the ear and notable 
for the suave elegance with which these polished 
Swedish musicians blithely swing through this 
bright-paced version of George Gershwin’s 
catchy ballad. 

Larry’s Blues is Domnerus (still on clarinet) 
and his cohorts playing the blues. It is an 
intriguing example of how the blues can be 
played in the modern idiom and still retain its 
true character and feeling, and all round is a 
delightful performance. 

It is a pity that both sides are somewhat 
marred by noisy surfaces. 


Ella Fitzgerald 
(Sampson, Mills) (Am. Decca 
(Quadling, Howard, Jurgens) (do. 

W83951) 

(Brunswick 05139—5s. 64d.) 

vit by orchestra directed by Sy Oliver. 13/2/1953. 
Miss Fitzgerald treats Edgar Sampson’s 
perennial Blue Lou to one of her scat choruses, 
and while it may not be quite as good as her 
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earlier Lady Be Good and Flying Home (Brunswick 
03879), it — please all those who like her 
in this kind of thing. 


Careless is. another of those heart-tugging 
ballads on the eternal lost love theme and Ella 
deals with it accordingly. It is not the best 
record I have heard by her. Seldom anything 


. but superb, on this side she rather lacks the 


poise and serenity she revealed so enticingly in, 
for instance, her Mixed Emotions (Brunswick 
04788) and in attempting to reflect the passionate 
aspects of the song often only succeeds in sound- 
ing forced. 

Also Sy Oliver’s accompaniment is nothing 
like so fascinating as that which he provided for 
Mixed Emotions. There are, for instance, none 
of those spicey little solo spots such as we had 
from the guitar. It is all just straightforward 
dance band ensembles, and not particularly 
imaginatively scored for at that. 

However, if you are one of those catholic- 
minded people who enjoy Ella equally well 
singing ballads or indulging in her bop scat, 
you could do worse than try this disc. 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Band 
**She’s Gone Again (A. Bopper) (Am. 
Prestige 108-A) 
** Nice Work If You Can Get It (Gershwin) 
(do. 109-A) 
(Esquire 10-303—6s.) 

Gillespie (tpt); Jimmy Heath (alto); Jimm: 
Oliver (tnr); Milt Jackson (pno); Percy Hea 
(bass); Joe Harris (drs). 16/9/1950. ‘U.S.A. 

First side is somebody’s bright idea for 
adapting the nursery rhyme “ One two, buckle 

our shoe ”’ to jazz, and Mr. Gillespie, more or 
ess helped out by ~ rest of the group, opens 
the side by singing 

‘The result hardly ame like the Westminster 
Choir, but as a spot of innocent fun it passes 
muster. But unfortunately, every time the 
chorus is reached, they do it all over again, and 
as the words are nothing more profound than 
the continual repetition of ‘‘She’s Gone 
Again,”’ it soon ceases to be amusing. 

However, in between this exercising of the 
vocal chords there are the usual instrumental 
offerings. Alto saxist Jimmy Heath, tenorist 
Jimmy Oliver and Milt Jackson (playing piano 
in place of his more usual vibraphone) all have 
a go. Gillespie, swinging, though there is 
aedien much to be said for what he does, wins 
by a short head from Jackson. 

There is no singing in Nice Work. It is almost 
all Gillespie soloing to a boppish accompani- 
ment. The band tries to sound very modern 
and all that, but succeeds only in being as naive 
as was some of the traditional jazz that preceded 
the bop advent by some three or more decades. 
Nor again does Gillespie do anything very 
noteworthy. But he is still in his swinging 
mood, an ‘that is something. 


Lars Gullin Octet 
*** Mercer) (Swedish Gazelle 


GRC34 
*** Blue Vedgar Sampson) (do. GRC36) 
(Esquire 10-301—s.) 
Gullin (bar); Jonas Rolf 
Ericson (tpt); Ake Person (¢ Leppe Sundewall 
noes? Mats Olson (pno); Bengt Wittsbrom 
(bass); N .-B. Dahlander (rs). Sweden. 


Since Lars Gullin is the named leader of this 
octet most people will expect—and doubtless 
want—to find him featured. In fact he does not 
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play a single solo bar in Ieua. The side 
consists, including the introduction, of just 
twenty-eight bars ensemble and twenty-four 
bars piano. 

Owing perhaps to the ultra slow tempo the 
ensemble is anything but what one would call 
exhilarating. But it gives the finished perform- 
ance one can usually rely on from Swedish 
musicians and the writing for the esemble is inter- 
esting. It is what one usually terms modernistic, 
and while the kind of thing is not to everyone’s 
taste, it should intrigue those who are partial 
to the modern idea. Even so, the best part of 
the record is the piano solo. Mats Olson may 
not be the greatest of the modern school 
pianists. But he has some nice ideas which he 
puts over sympathetically. 

Those who particularly want to hear Gullin 
will find twelve bars by him in Blue Lou. The 
tempo here is faster, so the ensemble parts, 
scored on much the same lines as in Laura, 
tend to swing more. Nevertheless it is the solos 
which are the best parts. In addition to Gullin’s 
contribution there is some excellent trumpet by 
Rolf Ericson and a good trombone chorus by 
Ake Person. 

While on the subject of Swedish musicians 
in general and pianists in particular, their best 
exponent of the keyboard to my mind has 
always been Bengt Hallberg, of whom we are 
given an opportunity to hear plenty in: 


Benet Hallberg Trio 
*** Indiana (McDonald, Hanley) (Swedish 
Metronome MR-80-A) 
*** Man (Ramirez, Davies, Sherman) 
(do. MR-81-A) 
(Esquire 
Hallberg (pno); Almstedt (bass) ; 
Andrew Burman (drs). /1950. Sweden. 


xBengt Hallberg Trio 

Zig-Zag (A. Bopper) (a); Cynthia’s In 
Love (Gish White) (a) ; Things We Did 
Last Summer (Jule Styne) 
Fishers Only (A. Bopper) (c). 
Metronome PRLP 145- A) 

*Bengt Hallberg Quartet 

***8*Coast to Coast (Untraced) (6); Flying 
Saucer (Untraced) (6); Portrait (Un- 
traced) (d) ; Duffer-Box (Untraced) (d). 
(do. PRLP145-B) 
(Esquire 20-014—27s. 34d.) 


(a) Bengt Hallberg (pno); Ymngve Aker! 
(bass); Ji Noren Sweden. 
(0) As for (a), plus Arn erus (alto). Same 


Hallberg (pno Gunnar Johnson ; 
Kenneth Fagerlund Uys), 15/12/1952. Sweden 

(a) As for (c), plus Domnerus (alto). Same session. y 

On the LP you get in four of its eight titles 
the added attraction of Arne Domnerus’s alto 
saxophone. But whether you choose this or the 
78 disc, you will find a wealth of Hallberg’s 
piano. 

When he wants to he can be as enterprisingly 
advanced as the next man, and he proves it in 
some parts of the “ speciality > numbers. But 
on the whole, although he plays in the modern 
“cool”? manner, he contents himself with 
simple, easy-on-the-ear improvisation that spells 
delightful music in anyone’s meaning of the 
term. And he puts it over with a tastefulness 
and technique that are irreproachable. All of 
which goes for Mr. Domnerus and the accom- 
panying rhythm men, too. The Swedes 
certainly know how to sit on the two stools of 
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fan and public appeal without falling between 
them. 


Woody Herman and the New Third Herd 
*** Buck Dance (Herman, Pierce ; arr. Ralph 
Burns) (Am. Mars P48439T) 
*** 4 Fool In Love (Lippman, McQueen ; arr. 
Burns) (V by Herman) (do. P48740T) 
(London L1185—5s. 64d.) 
39—Herman (alto); Dick Hafer, Arno Marsh, 


484 
— Perkins (inrs) ; Sam Staff (bar); Roy Caton, 
Cook, Chris Griffin, Doug Mettone, Stu 


Williameon (tpts); Carl Fontana, Jack Green, 
Urbie Green (tmbs); Nat Pierce (pno); Chubby 
ole (bass); Art Mardigan (drs). 9/12/1952. 


"niet (clart); saxes as above; Caton, 
Cook, Tommy Di Carlo, Dick Sherman, Williamson 
(tpts); Fontana, Green, Will Bradley (tmbs) ; 
rhythm as above. 13/1/1953. 'US.A 

+ These are the correct Mars master numbers, those on 
the labels being English London references. 

Buck Dance is one of those inconsequent little 
tunes that lend themselves well to music for 
dancing, ani that is what Woody Herman uses 
it for. There is nothing especially notable in the 
way of solos, and the arranger hasn’t always 
taken it very seriously. But the Herman sound 
is there most of the time. 

Fool In Love is a ballad which Herman uses 
as an interlude for himself. He opens the 
proceedings with an acceptable alto solo, then 
goes into one of his better ballad vocals, and 
that’s the lot. 

Both sides can be summed up as among Mr. 
Herman’s more commercial offerings, and it is 
mainly on their merits as such that they get 
their three stars. 


*Pete Johnson and Albert Ammons 

***Cuttin’ the Boogie (c) ; Boogie Woogie Man 

(a) ; Sixth Avenue Express (f); Foot 

Pedal Boogie (d) ; Movin’ the Boogie (h) ; 

Pine Creek Boogie (g); Walkin’ the 

Boogie (e) ; Barrelhouse Boogie (b). (All 

composed Johnson and Ammons.) (Am. 

Victor E1-LVB-3170 and -3171) 
(H.M.V. DLP1o11—24s. 63d.) 

Pete Johnson, Albert Ammons (nos) ; James F. 
(drs). (C.) 

(a) (Am. Victor O0A063861) (6) (do. OA063863), (c) 
(do. OA06%864)—7/5/1941. New York. 

(d) (do. OA066116), (e) (do. OA066117), (f) (do. 
OA066118), (g) (do. OA066119), (h) (do. OAN66120)— 
17/6/1941. New York. 

Previous releases: Cuttin’ the Boogie/Barrelhouse 
Boogie on still available standard 78 H.M.V. B9251 

This LP is entitled ‘8 to the Bar,’’ and if 
that does not tell you it is boogie woogie, the 
fact that it is played by pianists Pete Johnson 
and Albert Ammons should do so. For Johnson 
and Ammons are both well-known to many jazz 
followers in this country by their recordings, 
both separately and together, which have been 
put out here on Brunswick, H.M.V. and 
Parlophone, even though their advents have 
been sadly few and far between. 

Neither the nearly fifty years old, Kansas 
City-born Johnson nor the three years younger 
Chicagoan, Ammons, can claim to be among 
the first of the noted boogie woogie pianists. 
That distinction belongs to such as Cripple 
Clarence Lofton, Cow-Cow Davenport, Pinetop 
Smith, Montana Taylor and Jimmy Yancey. 
But they are two of the most authentic exponents 
of this (as it was first called) Fast Western piano 
style that originated in the turpentine camps 
before finding wider popularity in Chicago, 
where it was greatly in demand at the rent 
parties, and it is a treat to hear them again 
pounding the boogie in the genuine manner 
after the spate of pseudo boogie that has come 
about in recent years. Those responsible for 
it have proved themselves very good copyists. 
Also many of them have acquired phenomenal 
left hand techaiques. But the exploitation of 
them via the boogie rolling bass has merely 
defeated its own end. The mad pace has robbed 
their music of the true boogie beat. 
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*Carl Kress—Guitar 
**** Walking Behind ed Lucy (Kress, Bob 
Haggart) (f) ; ~ in G (Kress, Tony 
Mottola) (a) ; Swan of Tonnelle Avenue 
(Kress, Mottola) (h) ; Coquette (Lom- 
bardo, Green, Kahn) (c) ; Blonde on the 
Loose (Kress, Mottola) (d); Sarong 
Number (Kress, Mottola) (e) ; Goose 
Gander (Kress, Mottola) (g) ; 
You, Just Me (Klages, Greer) (6). 
Capitol H367Y, H367Z) 
(Capitol LC6596—23s. 1d.) 
(a) (Am. Capitol 393)—Kress, Tony Mottola (girs). 
29/5/1945. New York. 


(b) (do. 1243), (c) (do. tes pinged (gtr) ; 


; Hank 
D’ Amico (clart) ; bong F Gordon 
‘Chris pt); Stan Free 


no); Bob 
Haggart (bass) ; rough (drs). New 
(e) (do. 1291)—Kress, Mottola (girs) ; 
Ang ); Haggart (bass); Terry Snyder 

its) 

(f) (do. 1292)—As for (d), minus Ricci. Same session. 

(g) (do. 1718), (hk) (do. 1719)—As for (4). 20/5/1947. 

ew York. 

Carl Kress, now nearly forty-six years old— 
he was born on October 20th, 1907, in Newark, 
New Jersey, U.S.A.—is claimed to have been 
** discovered,’’ when only in his ’teens, by 
pianist Roy Bargy. Bargy had been asked by 
Paul Whiteman to find a good guitarist for a 
recording session. He brought along Kress, 
who, it is said, created something of a sensation 
even among Whiteman’s hard-baked firmament. 

Whether the story is true, I do not know. But 
it is a fact that by the late 1920’s Kress had 
become one of the most sought after guitarists. 
He played on many of the now considered 
“classic”? records by various Red Nichols’ 
Groups (including the Five Pennies), Miff 
Mole’s Molers, Frankie Trumbauer and the 
Dorsey Brothers, sharing the dates with Dick 
McDonough when the famous Ed. Lang was 
unavailable. 

This Carl Kress LP record is issued as one of 
Capitol’s ‘‘ Classics In Jazz”’ series. Whether 
jazz in quite the right description depends on 
what you understand by the word. Most of the 
items come in the category of novelty guitar 
solos, and the nearest they get to being jazz is 
that Kress and those who play with him manage 
to make them swing a good deal more than 
some music conceived more in the guise of 
jazz often swings. 

But few are likely to quibble at the word 
Classics,’ for Kress’s technique alone justifies 
that. You will go far before you find often 
difficult passages played so cleanly. 

That comment goes also for Tony Mottola’s 
part in the proceedings—the lower part, in 
which Mottola shows what a master he is 
of the guitar’s bass registar. 

Over eleven years younger than Kress—he 


*was born early in 1918, in Kearney, New 


Jersey, U.S.A.—he first learnt “ straight ”’ 
guitar playing when he was nine years old, 
turning to the modern method when later he 
was at the Kearney High School. He also 
played ’cello in the school’s symphony orchestra. 

To-day he, like Kress, is recognised as one of 
the greatest guitar executants in America, and 
one of his more recent exploits has been the 
production of a completely new mood in music 
as the background for American TV’s “‘Danger”’ 
dramas. He has recorded it for American 
M.G.M., and M.G.M. here could do a lot 
worse than issue the records. 


Ken Mackintosh and his Orchestra 

*** Plymouth Sound (Jack Seymour) (H.M.V. 

OEA17493) 
***Crew Cut (Gray) (do. OEA17494) 
(H.M.V. BD1293—4s.) 

Mackintosh (/eader) ; Bill Jackman, Terry 
(altos); Rex Morris, ‘Peter Warner (tmrs) ; 
Gerke (bar); Alec McGregor, Bert Courtley, eit 
Sowerby (tpts) ; Gordon Langhorn, Clive Sharrock 
(tmbs); Peter Moore (pno); Roy Plummer (gtr) ; 
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-—™ Seymour (bass); Bobby Kevin (drs). 2/7/1953. 
ndon 

Ken Mackintosh is another of those personages 
who should have been included in this column 
more often than space consideration have made 
possible. 

Now at the Wimbledon Palais de Danse, 
where he has been for three years, following 
over two years at the Astoria, Nottingham, he 
has one of the best, or possibly the best, of all our 
palais bands. 

He goes a long way towards proving this in 
Plymouth Sound, which, although accredited on 
the label to him, was in fact written by his bass 
player, Jack Seymour. I can’t quite see what 
connection it can have with Plymouth. It is 
just another riff. But it is a catchy enough one 
and O.K. for sound. 

The straightforward arrangement is chiefly an 
ensemble proposition. All we get in the nature 
of solos are the muted trumpet obligato near the 
start and finish and the short alto spot by Bill 
Jackman, who, like guitarist Roy Plummer, is a 
supernumary added for the session. But the 
lack of solos is made up for by the band as a 
whole—a competent proposition that attempts 
no fireworks, but swing easily. 

All of which goes also for Jerry Gray’s Crew 
Cut. This may not be quite such a good tune. 
But when it comes to honest-to-goodness music 
for dancing gets an equally acceptable perform- 


ance. 

P.S.—Although the band is given its usual 
recording title of Ken Mackintosh, his Saxo- 
phone and his Orchestra, actually Ken did not 
play in either title. He was busy directing the 
band and listening in the control room. 


James Moody-Don Byas Quartet 
** Recto (Barclay) Fok Blue Star P7163) 
** Verso (Barclay) (do. P7162) 
(Esquire 10-305—6s.) 

Moody, Byas (tnrs); Bernard Pieffer 
Ritchie Frost (drs). Date untraced. Paris. 

Since, as you probably know, recto means a 
right-hand page and verso a left-hand one, we 
may take it that these titles have no more 
significance than the implying of the two sides 
of a record, respectively. 

Not that it matters very much, for this disc 
is hardly likely to claim attention as a classic. 
There is no bass to help even a suggestion of a 
beat, not even a mild honk to disturb the 
equanimity, as Don Byas and Jimmy Moody in 
turn (but together only in the last four bars of 
Recto) stroll demurely through two slow tempo, 
uneventful numbers. 


(pno) ; 


Oscar Peterson—Piano solos 
*** Fumoresque (Dvorak) (Am. Victor E2-XB- 
68 


6768) 
*** Sheik of Araby (Smith, Wheeler, Snyder) 
(do. E2-XB-6769) 
(H.M.V. JO342t—5s.) 

Peterson (pmo) with unidentified Canadian bass and 
drs. Circa late 1940’s. Montreal. 

+ From the H.M.V. Overseas list, obtainable by order 
through all H.M.V. record stockists. 

Here are two more of the sides made by 
Oscar Peterson, in Canada, where he was born 
and bred, before he and the U.S. discovered 
each other. 

There is really little more to be said of them 
than I said in my review last June of his China 
Boy and Sweet Georgia Brown recorded at the 
same session and released here on Overseas 
H.M.V. JO330. 

Those a) heard Peterson when he appeared 
as part of the Norman Granz Jazz At The 
Philharmonic unit at a concert in aid of the 
Flood Relief Fund in London last March are 
likely to view the record with mixed feelings. 

They will be intrigued by his technique— 
something he has had for years, having been 
schooled by his father, who was an accomplished 


At 
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NEW LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


Casse Noisette (“Nutcracker”) Suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY 
The melancholy Tchaikovsky has here shown 
that he could write with unrivalled humour and 
easy charm 
“Water Music” Suite— HANDEL-HARTY 
This work shows Handel in his most captivating 
mood. The romantic stories about its origins 
have been disproved, but its gay tunes and dance- 
rhythms are in no danger of losing their popu- 


HERBERT 
VON 


KARAJAN 


larity. 
330X1033 
“Swan Lake” —Ballet Suite 
“The Sleeping Beauty” —Ballet Suite 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


These two ballets contain an outpouring 
of lovely music that placed Tchaikovsky 
in the forefront of writers for the ballet, 
and has kept his music on an unbroken 
tide of popularity for many years. 
33€X1065 


‘ 


ALCEO GALLIERA 


AND THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Rossini Overtures : 
Semiramide; 1! Signor Bruschino; La Cenerentola ; 
L’Italiana in Algeri; La Scala di Seta ; Guglielmo Tell 


Lhe sparkling brilliance and infectious gaiety of these famous 
Rossini overtures have won the hearts of gramophiles everywhere. 
338X1006 


ISSAY DOBROWEN 
AND THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
“Scheherazade” — Symphonic Siilte — 


Every detail of Rimsky-Korsakov’s exciting oriental masterpiece 
is perfectly conveyed in this superb performance. 338X1007 


ANDTHE 


Philharmonia 


NG PLAYING 


334 R.P.M. RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED +: HAYES + MIDDLESEX 
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SOME MORE WONDERFUL 


THOMAS 


BEECHAM BART. 
and the 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 6 in F major (“Pastoral”) - - - BEETHOVEN 


A delightful rendering of Beethoven’s most famous contri- 
bution to “‘programme” music, in which he mirrored his 
recollections of country life. - - - - - - + + 336X1062 


Symphony Ne. 31 in D major (“Paris”) K.297 - - - MOZART 
Symphony No. 93 in D major (“Salomon Set”) - - - HAYDN 


Two interesting symphonies—that of Mozart being his first 
essay in writing for a much larger orchestra, including clarinet; - 
while the Haydn work was the a of the twelve symphonies 
which were commissioned by the London impresario a 


Rustic Wedding Symphony - - - - - - - + GOLDMARK 
Here, in the style of the mid-19th century, is lighthearted 
music flowing with Viennese melody to charm the hearts of the 
young and the not-so-young. - - - - - - - 33CX1067 


ORCHESTRE NATIONALE DE LA 
RADIODIFFUSION FRANCAISE 


BUDAPEST 
ANDRE CLUYTENS STRING QUARTET 


(J. ROISMANN & E. ORTENBERG - VIOLINS; 


Symphony in D minor - - - - - - - CHSAR FRANCK B. KROYT - VIOLA; M. SCHNEIDER - CELLO) 
This celebrated French Orchestra, under the masterly Quartet in D major (“Lark”) - - - - - - HAYDN; 
direction of André Cluytens, gives a sensitive and Quartet major (“ ie | 
delicate performance of this supremely work by 
César Franck. — ; Haydn wrote some of his greatest music in his quartets, 
and “The Lark” and “The Sunrise” rank very high 
33CX1064 among them. The composer’s unique blend of crafts- 


manship and harmony are illustrated brilliantly in 
this recording by the Budapest String Quartet. 


330X1061 
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LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


MALGUZYNSKI 


AND THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by PAUL KLETZKI 


Concerto No.2 in F minor - - - - © © # CHOPIN 
Fantaisie in F minor (Piano Solo) - - - - = = = = CHOPIN 


Chopin has been well termed the poet of the pianoforte. Both these works illustrate 
the dazzling variety of his romanticism. Although he was not at his greatest as an 
orchestrator, the impassioned lyricism of this concerto places it among his most 


WALTER GIESEKING 


Sonata No. 23 in F minor (“Appassionata”)- - - - = = + += = + + BEETHOVEN 
Sonata No. 21 in C major (“Waldstein”)- - - - - = + + * + + + BEETHOVEN 


Here are two of the greatest piano sonatas of Beethoven’s ‘Middle Period.’ Sublime 
in its conception, the ‘‘Waldstein”’ is essentially urbane, whilst the ‘‘Appassionata” 
is in the vein of high tragedy. - = = = = © © 330X1055 


DON COSSACKS ON PARADE conducted by SERGE JAROFF 


Here is a classic example of the triumph of art over misfortune. 

Green Grass, Kalinka; In the Don Valley; Dark Eyes; Two From a group of exiled, dejected Cossack soldiers, Serge Jaroff 
, a formed a choir that has achieved world-wide fame. Their 
Guitars; Along the St. Petersburg Road; Old Waltz; Selection repertoire ‘sts largely of arranged folk-songs, but on this 
from Gretchaninoff Songs; Scenes from “A Life for the Czar” record there are also excerpts from Glinka’s opera “A Life ; 
forthe Czar.” - - - + = = = 338K1008 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED HAYES MIDDLESEX 
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A SCHUBERT SONG RECITAL BY 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
EDWIN FISCHER 


An die Musik; Im Friihling ; 
Wehmuth; Ganymed ; 

Das Lied im Grunen; 
Gretchen am Spinnrade ; 
Nahe des Geliebten ; 

Die Junge Nonne; An Sylvia; 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen ; 
Nachtviolen ; 
Der Musensohn 


Schubert's exquisite melodies and unfailing realisation 
of the emotion and meaning of words are beautifully 
rendered in this recording. 

335C€X1040 


ROBERT DONAT 


IN T.8. ELIOT’S 


“Murder in the Cathedral’’ 


THE OLD VIC COMPANY PRODUCTION 
BY ROBERT HELPMANN 
The Cast: 
ARCHBISHOP THOMAS BECKET - - ROBERT DONAT 


- - - ALAN DOBIE, WOLFE MORRIS, 
PATRICK WYMARK 


MESSENGER - - - - BRUCE SHARMAN 
TEMPTERS - - - JOHN WARNER, DOUGLAS CAMPBELL 


NEWTON BLICK, WILLIAM SQUIRE 
KNIGHTS - - -  - PAUL ROGERS, ROBIN BAILEY, 
DANIEL THORNDIKE, JOHN PHILLIPS 


MONKS, WOMEN ‘OF CANTERBURY AND CHOIR 


ONG PLAYING 
- No serious theatregoer or student of drama can afford to be 
334 R.P.M. RECORDS without this significant work by one of tle foremost poets of 


our generation. Both actors and recording engineers have 
combined to create a perfect performance. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED - HAYES + MIDDLESEX 
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straight musician. They may even be captivated 
by the spirit with which he plays the Sheik. 
They are likely to be less interested in the 
rather out-dated use to which he puts his 
technique. They are almost certain to be 
disappointed at not finding his recently acquired 
more modern approach which, coupled with his 
ingenuity and subtlety, have earned him the 
reputation of being the greatest of all con- 
temporary jazz pianists and helped to make 
him the outstanding sensation of the concert, 
despite the fact that it was packed with sensa- 
tions. 


*Charlie Ventura Concert 
** Yesterdays (Jerome Kern) ; Peanut wed 


(Ventura, Kral) ; 

(Swift, James) ; East of Suez (Stein, 
Ventura) ; Jf I Had You (Shapiro, 
Campbell, Connelly); I’m Forever 


Blowing Bubbles (Kenbrovin, Kellette) ; 
Pennies from Heaven (Johnston, Burke) ; 
How High the Moon (Lewis, Hamilton). 

(Am. Decca MG2941, MG2942) 

(12 in Brunswick LAT8023—34s. 8d.) 

Charlie Ventura Septet: Ventura F vs name 
Venturo) (tnr, bar); Boots Mussulli (alto ite 
Condoli (tpt); Benny Green (mb); Roy Kral 


scat bop v, arranger) ; ; Kenny O O'brien | (bass) ; 
U essy (drs); Jackie Cain (scat bop v). Pre- 
sented by Gene Norman. Early 1949. Civic Telinion. 


Pasadena, U.S.A. 

This is a recording of the Charlie Ventura 
Septet’s part of a jazz concert promoted by Gene 
Norman (of Just Jazz fame) at the Civic 
Auditorium, P. ena, California, in 1949. 
Among the other artistes who appeared was 
blues singer Jimmy Witherspoon, whose record 
of Big Fine Girl and No Rollin’ Blues, also made 
at the concert, we have had already on Vogue 
2060. 

There seems to be some uncertainty as to the 
exact date of the affair. The sleeve states April, 
1949. But critic Alun Morgan of “ Jazz 
Journal ”’ tells me that the Ventura Septet was 
in New York, where it had had a seven weeks 
engagement at the Royal Roost Club, until the 
end of that month, and believes the concert took 
place on May gth, 1949. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt about the 
personnel of the Septet at the time. The record 
opens with Norman’s introduction of Ventura, 
to which he responds with a short version of 
Jerome Kern’s Yesterdays and then proceeds to 
introduce in turn each of his musicians as they 
come in one by one in what is more or less 
recognisable as our old friend The Peanut 
Vendor. I wish this naming of the players 
happened in more records, It would save a lot 
of misconception, not to mention also consider- 
able research or guessing on the part of your 
long-suffering reviewer. If you don’t want to 
hear it every time you repeat the record, you 
can easily skip it. It takes up only about three 
and a half minutes of the well over half-an-hour 
of the concert we get on the two sides of the 
record, and where it ends is clearly indicated 
by the dividing line on the track which separates 
the various items on all LP selections. 

Having dispe of the introduction, Mr. 
Ventura and group get down to the main 
a on hand—of regaling the audience with 

“Bop for the People,’’ as it came to be 
at and of which we had samples in 
Boptural Yankee Clipper and Ha/High on an Open 
Mike on H.M.V. Bg858 and Bgg22 released 
here in January and — 1950, respectively. 

In case you didn’t hear those records, what 
Mr. Ventura has produced is a kind of 
modified bop, often (though not on H.M.V. 
sides) olen up with Afro-Cuban rhythm, 
and featuring voices used “ instrumentally” 
—i.e., concerted scat bop si 

The vocalists in the group at the time of the 
concert were Chicago-born Roy Kral (also the 
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combination’s arranger and pianist) and Jackie 
Cain from Milwaukee, who in June, 1949, 
became Mrs. Kral. They were not Ventura’s 
first bop vocalists. That distinction belonged to 
the late Buddy Stewart. But they were the “¢ 
to work the stunt in duet form with him, or, I 
believe, with any other band, and it created a 
minor sensation in jazz circles. On the whole it 
deserved to. It was not only an innovation ; 
Kral and Miss Cain did it well. For one 
thing they thoroughly understood their bop 
idiom. 

To-day it comes as merely a flash-back to a 
past novelty which turned out to be little more 
than a nine days wonder. Also, of course, styles 
in the bop idiom have changed, and the fact is 
very noticeable in Ventura’s otherwise mostly 
good playing, and the mostly not so good 
efforts of Boots Mussulli and Conte Condoli 


78 REISSUES ON 33} 

The undermentioned Humphrey Lyttelton 
recordings, all reviewed in this column or 
Oliver King’s Jazz Collectors’ Corner at time 
of original release, are now available in LP 
form under title: 


*Jazz Concert with Humphrey Lyttelton 
and his Band 


*** Panama Rag (Lambert, Dolin) (g) ; 
Trouble in Mind (Richard M. Jones) (c) ; 
Tom Cat Blues (Jelly Roll Morton) (A) ; 
On Treasure Island (Burke, Leslie) (e) ; 
1919 March (Trad.) (6) ; Wolverine Blues 
(Morton) (f) ; Original Jelly Roll Blues 
(Morton) (7) ; Down Home Rag (Sweat- 
man) (i); Cake Walkin’ Babies Back 
Home (Williams, Smith, Troy) (a) ; 
Get Out of Here and Go Home (Trad.) (d). 
(Parlophone XE63-1N, XE64-1N) 

(Parlophone PMD1006—24s. 64d.) 


(a CE13017)—Lyttelton (cornet) ; 
Wally Fawkes (cla: ebb (pno); Bi 
Vallis (bjo) ; (bass) ; 
Hopkinson (drs). 27/9/1950. ( ly 
issued on still available standard 78 Parlophone 537, 


with 1919 March. 

(b) (do. CE13051)—Lyttelton (cornet); Tan 

clart); Keith Christie (tmb) ; chythin section a for (e). 
7/0/1960. London. (Do. R3337 with Cake W. 


abie: 

(c) “do. elton (cornet); I . Christie 
(clart); Webb (pno allis (bjo); Ashman (bass). 
25/10/1 1950. London. R3346 with Panama 
(d) (do. (cornet) ; 

Christie 


I. le (tmb) ; rhythm as for 
don. (Do. R3369 with Wolverine 


te) CE13126)—As for (4), minus I. Chris’ 
22/11/1950. London. (Do. R3363 with 
(f) (do. Christie 


clart ); Ashman (bass); Hopkinson 
4/1/1961 (Do. R3369 with Get Out of 

ere. 

(g) (do. CE13084)—As for (e), except Fawkes p' Low 
pay clart. 28/2/1951. London. (Do. R3346 with Tro 


n Mind.) 

do. CE13273—as_for 21/3/1951 London. 
(Do. R3413 with Down Home 

(i) (do. CE13366)—As 23/3/1951. London. 
(Do. R3413 with Tom Cat 

(do. Pesce Band : Lyttel- 
t (cornet); Fawkes, Freddy Grant (clarts); Mike 
McKenzie ( ); Fitzroy leman (gir); Neville 
Boucarut ( i Gigi Walker (claves) ; Lester 


Weeks (bongoes); George Brown (conga drum). 
13/6/1952. London. (Do. R3566 with King Porter Stomp.) 


(who is conspicuous for little more than high 
notes and enthusiasm), leaving trombonist 
Benny Green as the outstanding star of the 
proceedings. 

In other words, despite the fact that Gene 
Norman announces the Septet as “ the nation’s 
number one small be-bop band as acclaimed 
by Metronome and Down Beat” (which was 
a fair enough description of it in its day), at the 
concert it showed up as being rather in the 
nature of a curate’s egg. 

Nevertheless, had we been given the record 
nearer the time it was made it would have come 
as at least something entertainingly different, 
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and it may still do so to the many in this 
country who will not have heard Ventura’s 
earlier recordings of much the same arrange- 
ments of most of the numbers for the American 
National and Sittin’ In With labels. 

The reproduction is good for hall recording 
and there are no annoying interruptions by the 
concert audience. 


*Josh White 
****7 Gave My Love a Cherry (Trad.) (a) ; 
The Lass with the Delicate Air (Singer, 
Zaret) (b) ; Evil Hearted Man (Moore) 
(c) ; Nobody Knows When You’re Down 
and Out (Cox) (f) ; Frankie and Johnny 
(d) ; John Henry (Untraced) 
e) ; Sometime (Harkness) (g) ; Strange 
Fruit (Lewis Allen) (h). (Am. Decca 
MG1238, MG1239) 
(Brunswick LA 8562—23s. 1d.) 
Josh White (voc, gir) with 
(a) (Am. Decca 72513) John Simmons (bass). 
New York. 


f) . W73229 3229)—Prob ably Simmons (bass); Bill 
White’ (drs). 10/12/1945. New York. 

(g) (do. W73466)—Sonny Terry (harmonica) ; 
Brownie McGhee ( (er); Simmons (bass); Heard 
(drs). New York 

( '3475)—Unaccompanied. 23/3/1946. New 


ork. _ ~~ issued on standard 78 Brunswick 
03749, with House of the Rising Sun.) . 

These are quite the best Josh White record- 
ings we have had yet 

Partly it is aed while all the songs are 
good individually, their variety as a collection 
makes them even more enjoyable. Partly it is 
due to the excellent recording. Partly, too, it is 
because the famous folk ballad singer is in such 
good form, which seems to be in considerable 
measure due to a fourth feature—the accom- 
paniments. They are all so much better than 
any this artist has had in his other records 
released here, especially the Londons that were 
recorded in this country. Mr. White takes J 
Gave My Love and Strange Fruit ad lib. But he 
sings all the others 4 tempo, and his accompany- 
ing musicians give out with a swing that is 
irresistible. 


Winding Sextet 

(A. Bopper) (Am. Prestige 
do. LR 


Russell (bass) ; are 23) (1949. U.S.A. 


It seems that these sides owe their belated 
release more to the name value of Kai Winding 
and those with him than to anything most of 
them do to live up to their reputation. 

The performances, respectively at fast and 
medium tempi, consist of sequences of solos 
inset between the ensemble openings and closing 
that complete most small bop groups presenta- 
tions. They are based on what was the modern 
idea at the time (the records were made over 
four years ago now), but has passed into the 
category of the no longer fashionable. 

Not that they were particularly outstanding 
of their kind even in their day. The tunes are 
only average ; the treatments are hardly what 
one would call enterprising ; the solo contribu- 
tions range from very fair to not so good. 

Those by Brew Moore’s tenor and George 
Wallington’ $ piano are the best. Roy Haynes 
lets off some slick drum breaks in Waterworks, 
but does little worthy of comment in B; 
in which he is usually too loud for the rest of 
what is happening. Winding is only fair. 
Gerry Mulligan is mediocre, and sounds none 
the more pleasant because of coarse, rough tone. 
This could be due to the recording—not a strong 
point at any time. 


= 
4 
: 
a 
(e) (do. W72629)—Simmons (bass) ; J. C. Heard (drs). a 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


WHAT 


The GRAMOPHONE 


NEXT ? 


By P. WILSON, M.A. 


It is now nearly 15 years since my duties in 
the public service compelled me to discontinue 
my regular technical contributions to THE 
GramopHone. Of course, that did not mean 
that I ceased to interest myself in sound 
reproduction ; even if I had wanted to rest on 
my oars, my family of young enthusiasts would 
not have permitted me to do so. As I indicated 
in a further article written for the 21st anniver- 
sary of the paper, they have not only kept my 
interest alive but have even carried on some of 
my experiments where I left off. 

So I do not feel too much like a Rip Van 
Winkle now that circumstances have allowed 
me to resume my association. Though I have 
not been in such close touch with some of the 
commercial applications of gramophone tech- 
nique—a handicap I hope to overcome in the 
next month or two—a preliminary survey does 
not suggest that the progress that has been made 
in recent years has outstripped what I suggested 
was possible just before the war. 

In this first note, I think it will be useful if I 
summarise what these advances have been and 
then try to look ahead into the future a little. 

Earlier this year, Christopher Stone referred 
appreciatively to an article I wrote for the 
Christmas number of 1926, forecasting the 
coming of long-playing records and indicating 
what problems they would present. To some 
recording experts at that time it seemed a little 
rash to assert that it would be possible to secure 
adequate musical quality in slow playing, 
microgroove recording. But I happened then 
to have the advantage of direct experience of 
such recording in connection with the pro- 
duction of Talking Books for the Blind; and I 
was confident that the difficulties were not 
nearly so serious as had been supposed. Indeed, 
I feel sure from that experience that it is not 
impossible to achieve high quality reproduction 
from disc records which would last as long as 
one hour per 12 in. side. ~ 

This may seem as much of a tall order now 
as microgroove recording did in 1926. But we 
actually did achieve what was regarded as 
impossible and produce such a record before 
the war. We did it by recording at a slow, 
constant-linear speed, instead of constant- 
angular speed. It is true that the recording 
characteristic showed substantial treble attenua- 
tion. But that attenuation did not increase 
from outside to inside of the record, as it does 
with constant-angular s , but was sensibly 
the same throughout. It could therefore be 
corrected either in the recording or reproducing 
amplifiers. 

It is true, also, that we found difficulty in 
obtaining satisfactory motors for reproducing 
constant-linear speed records. But we had 
solved the problem for the recording motor 
and were satisfied that it could be done for 
electrical reproducing motors, though not for 
spring motors. 

So I am sure that it can be done if the 
demand were to arise. 

One thing I did not foresee in 1926. That 
was the coming of the Magnetophone and the 
subsequent development of magnetic recording 
whether on wire or tape. 

That development has completely trans- 
formed the prospect of home recording with 
which some people were concerning themselves 
in those days. It may even be that home 
recording on magnetic tape will eventually 
become as popular as personal photography. 
Every mother will be just as desirous of having 
records of her baby’s early words as she is for 
having a record of its appearance. So the 
prospective demand is there. 


It has also simplified the problem of the 
recording companies in preserving the originals 
of historic records. The problem of storage is 
still a headache, but it is much easier than it 
was when “ masters’? and “ mothers’? and 
“ matrices ’’ had to be kept in store. 

But it does not at present show any prospect 
of superseding the disc record. Multiplication 
of copies of tape records, though straight- 
forward in principle, is not so quick as the 
stamping of disc records (or even the printing 
of photographic records) and may probably be 
ruled out on economic grounds. Perhaps some 
new process will modify the picture in the 
future ; but there it is at present. 
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. It was the economic argument that stood in 
the way of photographic film records. It was 
for this reason that in my 1926 article I sug- 
gested that long-playing disc records would 
come long before film records came into being. 
There are reasons for thinking now that film 
records on a new principle could be made at 
least as cheaply as modern discs. This, how- 
ever, does not by itself answer the economic 
question, in view of the large amount of 
capital that is sunk in plant for making disc 
records. 


It follows that film records are not likely to be 
available for a long time, if at all. Perhaps 
before then we may even see constant-linear 
records, which would not involve the abandon- 
ment of existing presses and other plant. Who 
knows ? 


(To be continued) 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


By P. WILSON, M.A. 


Radiogram. Price £51 
plus £20 10s. P.T. 

Until comparatively recently the Armstrong 
Company have concentrated their production 
on radio chassis. They have all been generously 
designed on principles which long practice has 
shown to be sound and reliable. 

Just after the war I recommended many 
friends to have a look at the various models 
on the stand at the Radio Show, or to go along 
to Holloway for a demonstration at the factory ; 
and I well remember how amazed they all were 
both with the quality and- with the fact that 
prices were so low. I have not-kept in touch 
with all of these friends since then, but I still 
hear from some of them how delighted they 
have been, and are, with the choice they made. 

When I came back to the service of THE 
GRAMOPHONE last month I was therefore very 
interested to learn that. oné-of the first instru- 
ments to be delivered to me for test would be the 
new Armstrong Radiogram. Naturally, I 
expected something both well designed and 
low priced. I have not been disappointed in 
either respect. 

The chassis is the standard F.C.38, which has 
a three-stage resistance-coupled audio circuit, 
incorporating many of the features which I have 
included in my own amplifiers for a long time. 
Thus there is an. output stage with beam 
tetrodes in push-pull arranged to produce 
8 watts “ undistorted output.’’ Then there is 
negative feedback from the output to the first 
audio stage which is both completely effective 
and stable. So also are the bass and treble 
controls which operate in a feedback circuit 
between the first and second stages. These 
controls really are effective in cutting or boost- 
ing either treble or bass as may be desired, and 
their range is as much as 20 decibels, which 
rather surprised me seeing that they are within 
the main negative feedback loop. Perhaps, 
however this fact was partly responsible for 
the rather resonant bass tone. 

The radio side is well provided for by a 
standard superhet circuit incorporating triode 
pentode frequency changer and one inter- 
mediate frequency stage, with of course auto- 
matic gain control. I am glad to see also that a 
tuning-eye has been incorporated. I hear so 
many mistuned sets that I sometimes wish 
that the use of tuning-eyes could be made 
compulsory ! 

In addition to the medium and long wave- 
bands there is a short wave-band from 16 to 50 
metres. The tuning is straightforward and 
positive on 

The record changer is the Collaro model 
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3RC532 which operates at 334, 45 or 78 r.p.m. 
with 7 in., 10 in. or 12 in. records (the last 
two intermixed, if desired). The pickup is the 
turn-over crystal type. This is recognised as 


. being both efficient, easy to handle and of good 


quality, though on the latter count I myself 
prefer the independent: crystal heads. At the 
same time, I must admit that the turn-over head 
is more suitable. for most users, just as I recog- 
nise the advantages of automatic record chan- 
gers, though I myself prefer to change by hand. 

The 10 in. permancnt magnet loudspeaker is 
housed in a special compartment of the radio- 
gram cabinet, which itself is of ingenious design. 
This compartment has a retractable back and 
its cubic capacity can therefore be altered so as 
to vary the resonant frequency of the air 
loading on the back of the speaker. By this 
adjustment quite a considerable difference in 
the “ body ’’ of the loudspeaker tone can be 
secured—ranging from a resonant bass almost 
to the comparative thinness of a plain, open 
baffle ; there is, however, an outlet underneath 
the cabinet for the low notes from the back of 
the speaker so that. the.,boxed-in, .“‘ woomf 
woomf’”’ quality that we used to have to endure 
before the war is not in evidence. _ . 

For my taste, I found it desirable to retract 
the back of the loudspeaker compartment quite 
alot ; I am not at all fond of a highly resonant 
bass. For a similar reason, if I had time I 
should try the experiment of lining the walls of 
the compartment with a slag-wool blanket, say 
about 2 in. thick and lightly quilted in 4 in. 
squares. One of = attractions of this cabinet 
arrangement is that it will permit of experi- 
ments of this kind without any structural 
alteration whatever. I am sure from similar 
experiments I have made in the past that a 
little enterprise of .this.sort would be amply 
repaid in added clarity of reproduction. 

I have had the radiogram in my own home 
now for more than a week and have been much 
impressed with its performance. The first 
reaction of all my visitors—and I have had quite 


.a number—has been a comment on the hand- 


some appearance of the. instrument, ,All the 
ladies have fallen in love with it, particularly as 
there are four compartments in each of which 
some 50 records may be stored. These form 
two pedestals at the sides of’ the main’ cabinet 
which is bridged between them, leaving a clear 
space between the loudspeaker compartment 
and the floor. 

It has been noted, too, that the controls are 
all very easy to adjust and that the range of 
— control, as well as that of volume, is very 
wide. 
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On each of the tuning ranges, radio broad- 
casts can be tuned in without difficulty and 
with good quality. In this respect the perform- 
ance of the instrument is really of the first order. 

On records we were not quite so happy. 
For some long-playing records, particularly 
those of Degg music and some orchestral 
pieces, there seemed to be hardly enough 
reserve of pulling power in the motor, par- 
ticularly after it had warmed up. This was not 
at all serious with the majority of records, 
though perhaps it produced a little thickening 
of the tone of some notes. For those, however, 
who would like to obtain the last ounce of 
quality of which this instrument is capable we 
would advise the investment in a more powerful 
motor which, we understand, can be fitted at a 
slightly increased cost. 

Even with such an increase, this radiogram 
would still be a bargain, as current prices go. 
It will certainly take a place, price for price, 
in the front rank of this season’s models. 


The Regentone Record Player P33. 
29 gns. (tax included). 

As announced last month, this new portable 
record player for A.C. mains includes a Collaro 
three-speed autochanger 3RC531 so that both 
SP and LP records, whether 7 in., 10 in. or 
12 in., can be played. The capacity is nine 
records of the same kind at one loading, but not 
intermixed. The pickup is of the turn-over 
crystal type. With this a sapphire of the correct 
dimensions for LP or SP sennel can be chosen 
by the turn of a knob. 

The amplifier is of two stages with a 4-watt 
beam tetrode in the output and negative feed- 
back to the first stage. Both amplifying valves 
and the rectifier are of the miniature type. The 
chassis is therefore remarkably compact, and 
sufficient space is saved to allow the use of an 
8 in. p.m. loudspeaker—quite a feat for a 
player of these modest dimensions. 

The layout is on the whole quite good, 
though it would have been better if the position 
of the output valve could have mn shifted a 
little so as to facilitate valve changin, 

The range of volume is pein oe for a 
portable instrument, and considering the 
amount of air loading that is available for the 

speaker, the clarity of the a in the 
Sevation of the bass register calls for apprecia- 
tive comment. There is, of course, a sacrifice of 
deep bass, but this seems to have been wisely 
recognised in the design of the amplifier, with 
the result that a reasonable balance can be 
struck. For this we found it necessary to set the 
tone control at full treble response, and not 
_ the mid-point as suggested in the Instruction 

eet. 

In the model that was sent for test (a standard 
model in its usual packing) the switching of the 
motor gave trouble. This, of course, is covered 
by the maker’s guarantee, and in the ordinary 
way would have been rectified before demon- 
stration to a purchaser. 

One special precaution should be mentioned. 
All LP record players are particuarly sensitive 
to external vibration owing to the light pressure 
of the pickup on the record. In a portable 
record player this point is of special importance, 
and care should be taken both as to the levelling 
of the instrument and about the liability to 
vibration wherever it is used; otherwise 
damage may be done inadvertently both to 
pickup and to record. 


Technical Reports—General 

The range of new apparatus these days is so 
considerable that some discrimination must be 
made in choosing which instruments shall be 
reviewed in our pages from month to month. 

It would help a great deal if readers would 
write and tell us which particular instruments 
‘hey are interested in and on which they 
would like to have special reports. We cannot 
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of course promise to satisfy all requests, but we 
will do our best to secure the co-operation of 
manufacturers so that our reports shall cover a 
representative series. 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Radio Exhibition 

At this time of the year a large part of our 
technical correspondence concerns the new 
equipment that manufacturers are producing 
in time for the Radio Show. 

We shall of course publish a discriminating 
review of some of the exhibits at the show in our 
next issue. In the meantime here are a few 
gleams that have been revealed to us in advance 
information. 

Two or three distinct tendencies are in 
evidence apart from the very natural competi- 
tion in television receivers. In the first place, 
there is still a keen race for the production of 
smaller and more compact portable radio 
receivers and radiogramophones; and of 
course the gramophone part of these instru- 
ments must be capable of reproducing at either 
334, 45, or 78 r.p.m. It is an open secret that 
some difficulties have been experienced in the 
production of really efficient, reliable, light- 
weight motors which will accommodate all 
three types of record and give ample pulling 
power at slow speeds. In some models, at all 
events, these difficulties seem to have been 
satisfactorily overcome. 


During the past ten years or so I have made 
many good friends as a result of my contribu- 
tions to THE GRAMOPHONE. To these I must 
now say goodbye, as my other business activities 
prevent my devoting the time necessary for the 
fullest attention to the technical side of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, so to P. Wilson goes the editorial 
slide rule, press shows, lectures and your 
voluminous correspondence. 

I hope from time to time that I may con- 
tribute something that your new technical 
editor will find worthy of publication and so to 
metaphorically meet old friends and re-cross 
swords with old adversaries—till then my 
thanks for many happy hours spent writing for 
you and to you. Good luck to the new helms- 
man and especially to THE GRAMOPHONE and 
the editors and staff who have worked so 
cheerfully with me over all these years. 

Howarpb-SoRRELL. 


We feel sure readers will join us in thanking 
Mr. Howard Sorrell for his efforts over the past 
years which have been greatly appreciated by 
the trade and readers alike. Ed. 


There is still however some controversy as 
to whether automatic record changing 
mechanism is necessary or desirable in a port- 
able receiver. H.M.V., for example, definitely 
declare against it on the ground that it is an 
undesirable addition to weight; and their 
intriguing new Model 1507, which is priced at 
no more than 38 gns. (including tax), has three 
wave-bands operating from inbuilt aerials and 
a 3-speed motor with a single change-over 
switch, yet only weighs 19} lb. It is therefore 
really portable and not merely transportable. 

Decca have come to a similar conclusion in 
their ‘“ Portrola’’ instrument, which sells at 
£35 158. 6d. (including P.T.). There are, 
however, substantial differences in other points 
of design. Thus the Portrola has only long 
and medium wavelengths and relies on inter- 
changeable pickup heads of the standard 
Decca type. The 1507 on the other hand has a 
pickup of new design which has an interesting 
turn-over head. Again, the Portrola folds into 
the usual rectangular box shape, whilst the 
1507 strikes out on new lines. 
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Reports, however, show that there is going 
to be a definite boom in automatic record 
changers, which is curious, seeing that the 
success of LP records has at least considerably 
reduced the value of changing mechanisms. 
We understand that on the yo a market 
motors without autochangers are beco 
something of a rarity. Perhaps the fact that 
they are much more gentle than the average 
human hand in putting the pickup on the 
record and in taking it off again has something 
to do with their success. There is great need 
for an independent mechanism of this kind, and 
one which could be used for lowering the pickup 
to the record at any desired place. 

The second tendency that is in evidence is at 
the other end of the price and quality scale. 
Every manufacturer of repute seems to have an 
itch to produce a radiogram which will excel 
both in its superb quality and in its flexibility. 
These are naturally very costly to produce and 
in many cases the selling price has had to be 
fixed at a figure which can scarcely be remuner- 
ative to the makers. H.M.V. and Decca have 
had their models of this kind for many years, 
and this year = are joined by a number of 
others. Thus, Ferguson have launched their 
Model 500, which we had the pleasure of seeing 
and hearing the other day; a superlative 
instrument indeed, at a price of 230 gns. We 
have also received news about de luxe instru- 
ments from Armstrong Radio (prices £131 5s. 
and £103 1gs.), from Dynatron Radio (prices 
£398 7s. 6d., and £159), — 

G.E.C., BC9835 (price 119 gns.), an 
from Electret Model 712A (price 
yet announced). And there are rumours of 
many more. 

A third tendency is the development of 
magnetic tape recorders. These may still be 
said to be in their infancy, though substantial 
progress has been made during the past year 
and several new models are announced for the 
Show. These recorders are of two main types 
which perhaps may be distinguished by the 
terms “reporter”? and reproducer.”” The 
former replaces the old Dictaphone machine 
and many firms, including E.M.I. and Dicta- 
phone, have produced models of this type for 
office use. The reproducer type could be a rival 
(if recordings on tape were made available) to 
the LP gramophone record with the added 
advantage that the owner can make new records 
My himself. Examples of this type are the 

E.M.I., the Wearite, the M.S.S., the Simon, the 
Baird, the Soundmirror, and the Grundig ; and 
we have just heard of new developments in this 
line by our old friends “‘ Expert Gramophones.”’ 
A sort of cross between the two types has just 
been announced by Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes. 
It takes the form of a spring-driven, battery 
operated ‘‘ Reporter ’’ model, more especiall 
designed for the use of journalists. It will record 
for 15 minutes at the quality speed of 7} in. 

second or for 30 minutes at the “ speech 
speed ”’ of 3? in. per second. 

We also hear rumours of prototype develop- 
ments for multiple-track tape machines which 
will permit of quality recordings lasting for as 
long as 16 hours. Models of these are not likely 
to be available at the Show, but it is well to be 
able to judge progress in the light of future 
possibilities. Incidentally, we have not yet seen 
any combined tape recorder plus radiogramo- 
phone. But surely such a model is not likely 
to be long delayed 

Apart from these three interesting tendencies, 
we have news of other developments on more 
conventional lines. The moves towards 
“ miniaturisation ” (horrid word !) still go on. 
Many of us were suspicious of this process in 
the past, but the valuable results that have 
flowed from reduction in size of valves and other 
radio components have shown that we were 
too conservative. The research that is going on 
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at the moment both in the design of tiny valves 
and in the development of “ transitors’’ (or 
crystal valves) augurs well for the future. 
G.E.C. will have some of the latest transistors 
on view and all the valve manufacturers have 
promised exhibits of great interest and potential 
value. 

One must not conclude a rambling survey 
such as this without mention of loudspeakers. 
Considerable progress was being made just 
before the war, and has been continued since, 
in the design both of speakers and of housings 
for them. But it is the present writer’s opinion 
that they have once again become the weakest 
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link in the reproduction chain—at any rate 
within moderate price limits. 

Will the new models announced by the 
manufacturers who specialise in this field 
amount to more than a re-shuffling of existing 
notions ? Or will something really novel 
appear ? 

Correction 

In recent advertisements of the Monarch 
Autochanger and Regent 3-speed Record 
Player the prices have been incorrectly stated. 
The correct figures are: 

Monarch: £12 10s. od. plus £4 os. 3d. Tax. 

Regent : £7 os. od. plus £2 5s. od. Tax. 


H.M.V. DELETIONS 1954 


Compiled By F. F. CLOUGH and G. J. CUMING 


The first list to appear since E.M.I. were 
converted to LP naturally arouses special 
interest. Is there going to be a wholesale 
slaughter of 78s ? Not, apparently, this 
vear. The mixture is very much as before. 
The new feature of the list is the large 
number of ‘‘album”’ sets of which the 
manual couplings are being deleted, but 
which will still be available in automatic 
sequence. They are thus not really 
deletions at all. All new E.M.I. sets have 
been restricted to automatic couplings 
since last October, and the sets in the 
present list represent the cream of the 
catalogue, which it is presumably not 
intended to delete for the time being. 

As usual, one cannot help asking oneself 
why is this being deleted and not that ? 
One assumes that financial results dictate 
the choice, but even this seems quite un- 
accountable when one considers some of 
the recordings which have survived for a 
quarter of a century. But we digress. 

Very few long works are being deleted, 
and some of them are now available on LP. 
Nowadays the interest lies in the singles, 
and here the artists’ index is perhaps more 
useful than the composers’. All that this 
note can do is to draw attention to one or 
two unusual items which may never appear 
again. Amateurs of 17th century music 
will not miss the two records of Carissimi 
and Purcell, which are also examples of 
distinguished singing. Maria Stader’s two 
records of little-known Mozart arias have 
been universally well received, and the 
music is on a par with the singing. The 
same goes for the Sinfonia to Bach’s 
Cantata No. 42, a beautiful piece of tone- 
painting. Warlock’s songs rarely appear 
these days, and two are going this time. 
Lastly, a record which has never received 
its due attention (owing to its connection 
with Pink String and Sealing-w1x?) is Broor7, 
a charming song by the 18th century com- 
poser James Hook, impeccably sung by 
Margaret Ritchie with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra. This is our nap. 

The Columbia and Parlophone lists will 
be published next month. 

B and JO series not available after 
January gist, the rest not after June goth, 
1954- 

* Automatic couplings also being deleted. 

+Same recording now available on LP. 


ARENSKY 
€4012—Children’s Songs. 

AUBE 

€4010—Fra Diavolo, Ov. 


BACH 

DB6871/2—Italian Concerto. 
C€3960—Prelude 4, D major. 
DB6872—Prelude and Fugue, B flat 
C4075—French Suite 6 : Sarabande. 
C1812—Fantasia and Fugue, C minor. 

+€3984/5—Prelude and Fugue, E minor. 
€3960—Toccata, C major : Adagio. Hess 

*C4073/5—Brandenburg No. 4. Danish Radio—Woldike 
€3963/4—Concerto, clavier, G minor. Malcolm, Bernard 
DB2911/2—Concerto, violin, A minor. Menuhin, Enesco 
€4069—Cantata 42 : Sinfonia. London Chamber—Bernard 
ao susser Tod. Glasgow Orpheus 


BANTOC 
*+DB21145/8—Fifine at the fair RPO—Beecham 
Moiseiwitsch 


BEETHOVEN 

C€4099—Andante, F major. 

*DB6829/31—’Cello Sonata 5, D major. Fournier, Schnabel 

BENEDICT 

€3967—Carnevale di Venezia. 
BENNET 

C3683—All creatures now... 
BERLIOZ 

DB6357—Corsaire, Ov. 

— : Marche. 


ZE 

1DB21062—Carmen : Duet, Act |. 
BONONCINI 

DAI956—Per la gloria d’adorarvi. 
BORODIN 

DB6237/8—Prince Igor, Ov. 
BRAHMS 


*DB5861/6—Piano Concerto No. 2. 
DB3217—Rhapsody, G minor. 
DB6! 
B3145—Hungarian Dances | and 3 
DB2922—Hungarian Dance 4. 
B10243—Altes Minnelied. 
DAI933—Geistliches Wiegenlied. 
BRITTEN 

B10041—The Birds. 
CALDARA 

DAI891—Come raggio di sol. 

DA1896—Selve amiche. 
CARISSIMI 

DA1945—Piangete, aure. 
CESTI 

DA1906—Intorno all’ idol mio. 
CHOPIN 
C€3100—Ballade 3. 
DBI13!i—Berceuse. 
DB2788—Etudes 4 and 5 
DB929—Etude 7. 
B9931—Mazurkas 23 and 45. 
DB2788—Mazurka 32. 


Selbiger 
Cunningham 
Germani 


del Pozo 
School Choir 


RPO—Beecham 
RPO—Beecham 


Quartararo, Vinay 
Gigli 
RPO—Beecham 


Horowitz, Toscanini 
Rubinstein 
Schnabel 
VPO—Krauss 
lenuhin 

Sale and District Choir 
Flagstad 


B. Neely 


Gigli 
Gigli 


Gatti, de Vito 
Gigli 


Moiseiwitsch 
Backhaus 
Horowitz 
Backhaus 
Stefanska 
Horowitz 
Stefanska 
Stefanska 

Paderewski 
Rubinstein 
Backhaus 
Barere 
Backhaus 

de Pachmann 


DB 

*DBI91S/8—The 4 Scherzos. 
DBI131i—Valse |. 
DB2166—Valse 4. 
DB9I29—Valse 6. 
DA761—Valses 6 and | 1. 


€3901—Adriana Lecouvreur : Troppo, signori. 


Hammond 
COPLAND 
B9994—Rodeo : Hoe-down. Haendel 
DEBUSSY 
€2998—Jardins sous la pluie. 
DB6859—Reflets dans |’eau. 


Moiseiwitsch 
Michelangeli 
S. Cecilia—de Sabata 


Carosio 
del Pozo 


B. Neel: 
Gigli 


DB6867—Elisir : Prendi, prendi. 

€3967—Lucia : Ardon gl’incensi. 
DURANTE 

B10096—Vergin tutt’ amor. 

DAI896— 
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DVORAK 
DB2922—Slavonic Dance 2. Menuhin 
€2859—Slavonic Dances 10 and 12. Czech Phil.—Talich 
B9746—Hear my prayer ; Turnthee tome. M. Thomas 
ELGAR 
DB2133—Contrasts. LPO—Elgar 
DB2132/3—Serenade for strings. LPO—Elgar 
*tDB21024/9—Symphony |, A flat major. LPO—Boul: 
B9897—The Shower. Glasgow Orpheus 
FALLA 
DB3535—Spanish Dance. 
FARMER 
B9973—A little pretty bonny lass. 
FAURE 
DA1907—Les Berceaux ; Le Soir. 
GALUPPI 
DB6859—Presto. 
GERMAN 
B10058—Merrie England : Waltz Song. 
B10058—Tom Jones : Waltz Song. 
JOIS6E— ,, 
B3280—Glorious Devon. P. Dawson 
GIORDANO 
€4055—Fedora : Intermezzo. S. Cecilia—Serafin 
GLAZOUNOV 
*DB21085/7—Violin Concerto, A minor. 


Milstein, Steinberg 
DB21087—Meditation. Milstein 
LINKA 
€3949—Valse-Fantaisie. Philharmonia—Malko 
GOUNOD 
€1462/3—Faust : Ballet Music. Covent Garden—Byng 
GRANADOS 
Boston Prom. 


Haendel 
Flagstad 


Heifetz 
Glasgow Orpheus 


Bernac 
Michelangeli 


Catley 
Catley 
Ziegler 


: Intermezzo. 


B10135—Scherzo-impromptu. 

DAI957—The Princess ; With a water-lily. 
HANDEL 

DAI956—Atalanta : Care selve. Gigli 

B9719—Tolomeo : ‘‘ Silent worship.’ Nash 

DB6170—Suite 7 : Passacaille. Heifetz, Primrose 

DAI26I1—Organ Concerto movements. 


H. Dawson, Coates 
HARRIS, W. H. 
€3530—O what their joy. School Choir 
HAYDN 


DB21038—Piano Sonata 34, E minor. de la Bruchollerie 
nr 93, D major. NBC Sym.—Cantelli 


ELL 
B9936—Study, E major. 
HOOK 


Moore 
&10017—Hush, every breeze. Ritchie 
IRELAND 

JO157—Sea Fever. 

C€3826/7—These things shall be. 
KHACHATURIAN 

B9688—Sabre Dance. 
KREISLER 

DB1I787—Recitative and Scherzo-Caprice. 

€4021—Praeludium and Allegro. 

B9994—Sicilienne and Rigaudon. 
LECOCa 

C3845/6—Mam’zelle Angot, Suite. 

Covent Garden—Rignold 

LISZT 


€3132/3—Hungarian F: i Moi: 
C4083—Hungarian Rhapsody 9. 
DB2166—Etude de Concert, F minor. 
DB929—Waldesrauschen. 
€3950—Polonaise 2, E major. 
MARCELLO 
B10096—Quella fiamma. 
MASCAGNI 
DB6459—Amico Fritz : Non mi resta. 
MASSENET 
B9868—Manon : En fermant les yeux. 
MOUSSORGSKY 
DB6450—Khovanshchina : Persian Dances. 
RPO—Beecham 
MOZART 


B10041—Exsultate : Alleluja. B. Neely 
C4077—Regina coeli : Ora pro nobis. Stader 
€4077—Voi avete un cor fedele. Stader 
C4056—Vorrei spiegarvi, o Dio. Stader 
€3966—An Chloe ; Ridente la calma. Ritchie 
DAI895—Das Veilchen. Gigli 
MUNDY, W. 
€3683—O Lord, the maker of all thing. | School Choir 
NICOLAI 
Cebotari 
Hammond 


Robeson 
Halle—Barbirolli 
Moiseiwitsch 

Menuhin 


Haendel 
Haendel 


h, Lambert 
in Prom. 
Barere 
Backhaus 
Lympany 


B. Neely 
R. Gigli 
Schock 


DB6939—Merry Wives : Nun eilt herbei. 
PONCHIELLI 

€3901—Gioconda : Suicidio ! 
POULENC 

€2998—Mouvement perpetuel. 
PROKOFIEV 

€3941—Sonata 3, A minor. 

C4101—Suggestion diabolique. 

17 i—Toccata, Op. II. 

PUCCINI 

C€4055—Manon Lescaut : Intermezzo. 


B9705—Manon : In quelle trine. 

B9705—Tosca : Non la sospiri. 

B9868—Tosca : E lucevan le stelle. 

JO139—Turandot : tenor arias. 
PURCELL 

DB6763—The Queen’s Epicedium. 
RACHMANINOV 

B9688—Lilacs. 

B9673—To the children. 

VEL 


B10135—Piece en forme de habanera. 


Moiseiwitsch 
Horsley 
Moiseiwitsch 
Lympany 

S. Cecilia—Serafin 
Hammond 

Schock 

Pears 


Moiseiwitsch 
Irwin 


Haende! 


Boston Prom. 
GRIEG 
| | 
= 
—Polonaise 4. 
€4076—Polonaise 8. 
7. 
CILEA 
DB6870—Fetes. 
DONIZETTI 
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KAY STARR 
CAPITOL 


records 
Tell me how long ; What can | say after | say I’m sorry 
CL 13969 
Half a photograph; Noah 
CL 13949 
Waiting at the end of heed road; The breeze —= 
Side by side; Too busy 
CL 13871 
Tonight you beléng to me; Kay’s lament 
RECORDS 


Three letters; Comes along a-love 
L 13808 


Wheel of fortune; Wabash cannon ball 
CL 13717 


Capitol presents Kay Starr 


Mama goes where Papa goes; Stormy weather; 
Nobody’s sweetheart; Please love me; 
Snuggled on your shoulder; Was that the human thing to do; 
Then you’ve never been blue; Ya gotta buy, buy, buy for baby 
Capitol L.P. LC 6574 


78 r.p.m. and L.P. (333 r.p.m.) records 


CAPITOL, 


division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.9 


| THE GRAMOPHONE ” 


\\ LONG-PLAYING 
RECORD CATALOGUE 
— (5) 2nd Edition 
(44 | ON SALE—MID SEPTEMBER 
\\\I\ 


Is indispensible to all collectors 
every taste 


WITH A MINIMUM OF WEAR 


%* Classifies every record playing at 334 or 45 r.p.m. announced for issue 
up to September Ist by every issuing company. 
calls for the use of S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLES %* Lists every recorded classical item by composer and all artists. 
eh ” ti ; ; Classifies by composer every item in classical concert o ital rds 
No. 2. ‘‘ Straight ’’ Jewel-tipped needle for Crystal pickups contents. 
ts dance 
No. 4. ‘‘ Knee Bend Trailer ’’ Jewel-tipped needle for older Heavy- * 
weight pickups.  Classifies every speech record by type. 
No. 5. ‘‘ Miniature Solid Sapphire’ needle for Lightweight pickups. % Provides a complete refe to all couplings and sets out simply alter- 
PRICES (Subject to full Trade Discount) 
Nos. 1-4, 7/-, plus 2/4 P.T. Post 6d. No. 5, 9/3, plus 3/I P.T. Post 6d. % Gives the date of review in “ The Gramophone ” of all records. 
% Isa necessary aid to collectors and dealers alike. 


There’s an ‘S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLE 


for every type of PICKUP Obtainable from ‘our record dealer or direct from ie 
* publishers at . per copy. Annual subscription 10s. 
All S. G. Brown Precision Sapphire Needles are protectively mounted on a useful double-sided “ ” 4 ringto: 
Stroboscope (78 & 33-1/3 r.p.m.). An instructive and interesting Brochure with many useful issues), Ebri 
hints on g better rep gladly sent on request. Write to Dept. rch 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT— 
ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY 


AKESPEARE ST., WATFORD HERTS. 
Telephone: Watford 7241. 


3.6. Brown £10, 
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To please the Ladies! 


The leadership in the design and workmanship of Expert Amplifiers, 
Pre-Amplifiers, Pickups, etc., is fully acknowledged and their performance 
is unquestioned, but we have never given proper publicity to the excellence 
of our hand-made cabinet work. For some time past we have been fortunate 
enough to secure the services of the craftsman who built our pre-war models 
and his work is just as good today as it was then. 


It is not generally known that any of our cabinets can be supplied in any 
desired shade or finish of Oak, Mahogany or Walnut, to match any existing 
furnishing scheme, at no extra cost. You need only give us a small sample 
of the exact shade or finish, i.e., matt, medium or full polish, and we 
can match it. 


We are also prepared to install our equipment in any type or period of 
special cabinet work designed by yourselves if you care to submit a rough 
sketch of your exact requirements, we will give you the measurements 
required. Of course a departure from the standard design of cabinets 
must entail extra cost. 

You may already possess a cabinet or cabinets suitable for housing our 
equipment, if so we will be pleased to alter and adapt these cabinets to our 
needs, providing always they have the required interior space. 


By utilising your own cabinets you will achieve a considerable saving in 
Purchase Tax, the only taxable items then being the motor and Pickups. 


May we send you latest details of all our work? 


For those who expect the exceptional 


GRAMOPHONES LTD 


EM.GINN D. PHILLIPS 
“INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD 
LONDON, N.2 


ESTABLISHED I918 MOUNTVIEw 6875 


Foremost in /9/8 — Pre-eminent Today 


AMPLIFIERS+ RECORD REPRODUCERS+ RADIO EQUIPMENT+ LOUD SPEAKERS 


> 
xpezt 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
JOX20—-Sadko : Hindu song. Schock 
SCARLATTI, A. 
DAI906—O cessate di piagarmi. Gigli 
SCARLATTI, D. 
DB6882—Sonatas, L.33 and 430. Horowitz 
SCHMIDT, F. 
Dame : Intermezzo, VPO—Bohm 
C4057—An die Leier ; Du bist die Ruh. Nielsen 
aaa die Musik. Moore 
SCHUMANN 
DAI381—Arabesque, Op. 18. Horowitz 
*+C4051/3—Etudes symphoniques. Lympany 
*DB6959/61—Fantasia, C major. Fischer 
DB3217—Romance, F sharp major. Rubinstein 
C4053—Vogel als Prophet. Lympany 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 
C4071—3 Fantastic Dances. Lympany 
SPONTIN 
C€4084—La Vestale, Ov. 
STRAUSS, J. 


s, 
€3975—Ninette, Polka. VPO—Bohm 
B9478—Sans-souci and Tik-tak, Polkas. Boston Prom. 


C1676—Du und Du, Waltz. Kleiber 
STRAU 
DAI943—3 Lehmann 
*DB6620/5—Ein Heldenleben. RPO—Beecham 
STRAVINSKY 
* ee Op. 7, No. 4. Moiseiwitsch 
€3530—Canon (‘‘ Glory to thee ’’). School Choir 
TARTINI 
DBI1786/7—Devil’s Trill Sonata. Menuhin 
SKY 
DB3971—Marche slave. BBC—Boult 
*C4058/60—Suite 3 : Variations.  Philharmonia—Malko 
JOX1I2—E. Onegin : Polonaise and Waltz. 
4 Berlin State—Ludwig 
C3230— Polonaise. Boston Prom 
JOX20— Lenski’s aria. Schock 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
va Lea. Nash 
C4078—Aida : Ritorna vineleor. 4 ‘Menkes 
DAI954—Un Ballo : Page’s ari Noni 
C4097—Luisa Miller, Ov. Philharmonia—Markevitch 
DB6867—Rigoletto : Tutte le feste. Carosio 
DB6459—Vespri Siciliani : Bolero.’ R. Gigli 
VITALI 
ne, G minor. de Vito 
WAGNER 
€3562—Lohengrin : Elsa's Dream. Hammond 
©3562—Tannhauser : Elisabeth's Greeting. Hammond 
*C4113/5S—tTristan : Prelude and Liebestod. 
Philharmonia—Dobrowen 
WALDTEUFEL 
Waltz. Boston Prom. 
WARLOCK 
— Fox ; The Frostbound Weed. Noble 
Moiseiwitsch 


perpetuo. 

WHEELKES 

whilst youthful sports. 
BYE 


nu sweet Amaryllis. Schoo! Choir 

E552—2 songs. Schumann 
SINGERS 

Carosio : DB6867. 

Catley : 'B10058. 

Cebotari : DB6939. 

Flagstad : DAI933, 1957. 

Gatti : DAI945 


Gigli, R.: 59. 
Hammond : om! C3562, 3901. 
Lehmann : DAI94 
Menkes : rot 4078. 
Nielsen : C4057. 
Noni : . 


062. 
Ritchie : BIOOI7 ; C3966. 
Schumann : E552. 
Stader : C4056, = 
Ziegler : JOIS6, e 
Neely, B.: BI 10041, 10096 ; C4012. 
Thomas : B9746. 
Crooks : DAI041, 1328, 1538 ; DBI876. 
Gigli: DAI891I, , 1895, 1896, 1906, 1956 ; DB6705. 


Peerce : DAI993. 
Schock : B9868 ; JOI39 ; JOX20. 
Vinay : 'DB21062. 
Bernac : DAI907. 
Dawson : B3280, e 
Irwin : B9673, 9713. etc. 
Nebie : BIOO75. 
Robeson : JO157 etc. 


PLAYERS 
Backhaus : DB929, 1131, 6871/2. 
Barere : 
Bruchollerie : DB21038. 
Fischer : DB6959/61 
Hess : C3960. 
Horowitz : DAI381 ; ; DB2788, 5861/6, 6882. 
Horsley : C3941. 
He 4051/3, 4071. 

ympany : 

Michelangeli : 


School Choir- 
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ow B9688 ; C2998, 3100, 3132/3, 4099, 


Moore : B9936. 

Pachmann : DA76l. 
Paderewski : DBI272. 
DBI915/8, 3217. 
Schnabe 504, 6829/31. 


B9931 ; C4076, ‘4100. 

Malcolm, G. 3963/4. 

Selbiger : 

Cunningham, D. : C1812. 
wson, H.: 

Germani : 


3984/5 
Haendel : B9994, 10135 ; C4021 
Heifetz : DB3535, 6170, 6878. 
Menuhin : DBI786/7, 2911/2, 2922. 
Milstein : DB21085/7. 
Vito, G. de: DAI945 ; DB6936/7. 
Primrose, W. : DB6I70. 


Fournier, P. : 
CONDUCTOR 

Barbirolli : 826/7. 

Beecham : DB6237/8, 6357, 6450, 6620/5, 21145/8. 

Bernard : C3963/4, 4069. 

Bohm : C3975 

Boult : DB3971, 21024/9. 

Byng : C!462/3. 

Cantelli': DB2i014/6. 

Coates : DAI26 

Dobrowen : C4111/3S. 

Elgar : DB2I 

Enesco : DB2911 


, 10098; C2889, 3230, 


©4097. 
Previtale C4084. 
Rignold : C3845/6. 
Sab 


Steinberg : t DB21085/7. 
Talich 59. 
Toscanini : DB5861/6. 
Woldike : C4073/5. 


The following sets will be available only 
in automatic sequence after June goth, 
1954: 


€4032/4—Suite 2,B minor. Bernard. 
Leipzig 
©3380/5—Symphony 3,C major. Barbirolli 
BEETHOVEN iy 
DBI690/4—Concerto |, C major. Schnabel 
4 B flat major. Schnabel 
uartet 4,.C minor. Paganini 
sone major. lomon 
3, Cc minor. Solomon 
2409 /12—Sonata 9, A major. Menuhin 
DBI919/225- Symphony a major. Koussevitzky 
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4, B flac Toscanini 
DB21099/103— , Furtwangler 
DB3328/ Symphony 5, ¢' minor. Furtwangler 
DB21106/10—Symphony 7, A major. Furtwangler 
C3362/6—‘* Archduke "’ Trio. Solomon, etc. 
€3971/4—Symphony 2, B minor. Malko 
AHMS 
DB2696/701I—Piano Concerto 2. Schnabel 
— Concerto. Heifetz 
DB6639/91—Holy Sonnets of John Donne. Pears 
CHOPIN 
DB3201/4—Concerto |, E minor. Rubinstein 
ome 494/7—Concerto 2, F minor. Rubinstein 
Db6470/2—Song of the high hills. Beecham 
B3288/92—'Cello Concerto. Casals 
The Golden Spinning-wheel. Beecham 
DBI951/6—Violin Concerto. Menuhin 
DB21056/60— ,, Heifetz 
DB6190/5—Symphony 3, E flat major. Boult 
AYDN 
DB6873/5—Quartet, Op. 76, No. 2. Pascal 
C€4122/4—Sinfonia Concertante. Busch 
83, G minor. Barbirolli 
€3319/24—Symphony, G minor. Heward 
ZART 
Concerto, K.466. Walter 
099/102— ,, K.467. Schnabel 
‘a K.488 Rubinstein 
DB6604/7— K.503. Fischer 
DB3033/5—Concerto, 2 Pianos. Schnabels 
Quartet, G minor. Schnabel 
C4014/7—String Quartet, K 387. Amadeus 
DB2173/6—Quintet, G minor. Pro Arte 
DB6707/11—Serenade, K.361. Furtwangler 
€4086/8—Symphony 25, G minor. Bohm 
PUCCINI 
0B3562/75—Tosca. Gigli, etc. 
|, F sharp major. Rachmaninov 
3S—Concerto 3, D minor. Rachmaninov 
€3607/9—Piano Trio, A minor. Trieste 
RAWSTHORNE 
ic Studies. Lambert 
SCHUB 
Trio 1, B flac major. Trieste 
SCHUMANN 
DB2387/90—Piano Quintet. Schnabel 
DB2181/4—Piano Concerto. Cortot 
DB6373/6— ,, Arrau 
SIBELIUS 
DB3168/7I—Symphony 5, E flat major. Koussevitzky 
DB6640/2—Symphony 6, D minor. Beecham 
1DB6646/8—Bourgeois Gentilhomme Suite. Beecham 
DB6796/800—Don Quixote. Beecham 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
DB6289/93—Job. Boult 


GIGLI v. 

Most of us are guilty of allowing personal 
preference to distort our judgment of these two. 
great singers, and realising this fact and anxious 
that the truth should be revealed, Mr. E. Herbert- 
Caesari has kindly offered to contribute a short 
article. He is, I am sure, more capable of 
assessing the merwts of the two greatest tenors of 
this century than anyone living in this country 
to-day. He knew both Caruso’s and Gigli’s 
voices intimately, and is quite unbiased either 
way. On behalf of everyone concerned I would 
like to thank him for the interest he has shown 
and for giving us the benefit of his vast experience 


_and knowledge. 


E. Herbert-Caesari is a direct link with the old 
Italian school. He went to Rome in 1907 to 
study singing under Riccardo Daviesi, the 
greatest Sistine Chapel singer of the 19th century, 
and musical composition under Giacomo Setaccioli, 
Vice-Director of the Royal Conservatorium. He 
holds the Royal Academy S. Cecilia diploma for 
singing. In 1925 he returned to London on being 
appointed Professor of Singing at Trinity College 
of Music. 

He has since devoted his life to the study of 


CARUSO 


true vocal technique. Together with a distinguished 
acoustician he has scientifically investigated the 
methods used by most of the great singers of the 
past. 

A. E. CoLesBy 


Mr. Herbert-Caesari writes : 


JN this discussion ink and breath are easy 
expendables. But why compare these two 
singers ? They were not in the same vocal 
category at the height of their vocal powers : 
Caruso was definitely a lirico spirito (a strong 
lyric bordering on the dramatic) and | 
Gigli a pure lyric. In the July and August 
numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE some 
correspondents show that they feel the 
truth of things (facts, not mere personal 
opinions, or bias). Others are hopelessly 
off the mark: hence we read ‘‘ Caruso in 
1916 was just a pale shadow of his former 
voice,” and ‘‘ Caruso was self-taught and 
his method was simply to hum”’ etc. 
“Caruso, a hard voice... very harsh”’ ; 
“ Gigli not an artist, has no art, no phrasi 

style, no interpretation,’ (Strange that such 


4101. 
ag 
4 
Fiedler : 89330, 9478, 96767 
4010, 4083. ee 
Kleiber : C1676. 
Krauss : B3145. 
Lambert : C3132/3. 
Ludwig : JOX12. 
60. 
: 
> 
BACH 
Pozo, M. del : C3967. oe. 
ash : B9719. : 
Pears : DB6763. 
— 
, RS 
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a poor fish should have stayed on top of the 
singing world for 35 years! It is all too 
silly for words.) 

Let us now examine the two singers in 
their true light. Unlike Gigli, Caruso by no 
means had a “‘ completely natural voice,”’ 
i.e. flawless technique from the lowest to 
the highest pitch on all vowels. His voice 
was tiny at first, and for many a year could 
not ‘“‘close’’ his high notes. From the 
beginning, however, and right to the end, 
his voice had a strange beauty, a superlative 
timbre that no contemporary tenor revealed. 
The quality was indescribable, and had, 
without exaggeration, a_heart-gripping, 
soul-stirring timbre that soothed and 
excited, that satisfied an internal longing 
to hear and touch beauty at its best. 
(Gigli’s voice possesses these same character- 
istics but in a softer, smoother and more 
flowing form.) Both Caruso and Gigli have 
that supernal inborn gift of pouring into the 
actual tone an emotional core—that uncanny 
something emanating from a finely tempered 
mind-cum-nervous system, the emotiona- 
lized thought-waves commingling with and 
riding on the physical tonal carrier-wave. 
This potent factor of vocal success was built 
in during birth, in both cases. All the 
ranting against either singer is of no avail. 
They both reached the top and stayed there. 
Caruso was not “ conceited,’’ nor is Gigli. 
They just knew their true worth. Were they 
fine musicians ? No. Really great stylists ? 
No. Really great interpreters ? Sometimes 
yes, other times no. Neither were ‘‘ vocal 
gentlemen,”’ nor did they sing with high- 
brow plumminess (all brains and no voice), 
nor like churchwardens. They were just 
Mother Nature’s children, and did the job. 
Neither Caruso’s nor Gigli’s singing is 
impeccable. Both reveal many bad habits 
and mannerisms, with scoops and _ final 
grunts, taking liberties with time and 
rhythm, dragging the tempo of some arias 
and songs to utterly spoil the composer’s 
intentions (just like a man’s trousers being 
allowed to fall down right over his heels 
and drag along the road, and thereby spoil 
the cutter’s ideal of length and line). What 
singer in the public eye does not indulge in 
some form of ‘‘ showmanship.’ ? Even the 
sloppy, woolly so-called highbrow vocalist 
assumes a sanctimonious air that he really 
doesn’t feel. We are all humbugs, even the 
“dear old gentlemen ’”’ of the Carusonian 
age ; but we still have in full possession a 
highly organized hearing (and apprecia- 
tive) apparatus. 

I heard Caruso (in the flesh) many times 
when he was the up-and-coming tenor ; 
and I heard him for the last time in Milan 
in 1917 in “I Pagliacci,’’ actually his finest 
and most famous role vocally and histrioni- 
cally. What a voice it was! Powerfully 
mature, as sound and as clear as a bell, it 
still revealed that marvellous heart-gripping 
timbre over the entire compass. Loose- 
limbed clarity on the lower pitches, and a 
closely-knit blue-steeled sparkle on the 
high notes, that voice thrilled one through 
and through. Not that it was its actual 
power (greater than Gigli’s) ; many tenors 
have had bigger voices than Caruso, but 
none with that extraordinarily attractive 
quality—except Gigli. 
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Let me stress this point: the first 
acousticals did not, and indeed, could not 
pick up and cast onto the wax Caruso’s 
extraordinary timbre I have touched upon. 
IT SIMPLY ISN’T THERE for people to 
hear. Not one of Caruso’s records, early or late, 
reveals this quality ; and so personally I don’t 
care much for any of his records for they 
are not the Caruso voice I heard so often. 
Gigli’s earliest recordings (acousticals) had 
the benefit of a much improved recording 
technique ; and on account of his super- 
latively oil-smooth quality and flow his 
voice recorded much better than Caruso’s. 
That’s my opinion, knowing both voices 
so intimately. 

It seems quite the fashion to down Gigli 
these days. He ‘‘sobs and sighs.’’ How 
many would like to sob like him ? When 
the spirit moved him, Gigli could soar to 
greater vocal heights than Caruso; at 
times Gigli was unsurpassable ; added to 
this, his sheer beauty of tone and ease of 
delivery carried all before him, he filled 
platform and auditorium. PERSONALITY 
shines through his voice as it did through 
Caruso’s. And like Caruso, Gigli has a 
masterful personality. I knew him in 1908 
when he was 18, and had just entered the 
Conservatorium in Rome; he was some- 
body even then; we all felt that. How to 
compare the two voices, the two artists ? 
One cannot, really. The category is 
different for one: Caruso’s was a much 
bigger and a more “‘ astounding ’’ voice ; 
but Gigli’s more luxuriously soft and downy, 
more liquid, more flowing, with a greater 
general smoothness of action. Caruso is 
dead, and therefore praised to the sky even 
by those who never heard him in the flesh. 
Gigli is alive and therefore open to all 
sorts of criticism. But through his records, 
(the good ones), he will always be held up 
to be THE great master of flowing, liquid 
tonal beauty. (By the way, he always had, 
even in early student days in Rome, that 
“catch’’ in his voice, like an intimate 
quasi-restrained sob. This was “ built-in’’ 
his voice, naturally. That he lays on a few 
extra ones, is quite another matter). Please 
let us stop arguing for or against Gigli and 
Caruso, that they weren’t highbrows and 
so forth (I wish I could be “‘ vulgar ’’ for a 
few years !). They were both great singers 
with rare voices, the like of which we shall 
never hear again in the 1900's. C for 
caruso—G for gigli: Call them both Great. 


I am sure all readers will join me in 
thanking Mr. Herbert-Caesari for his 
excellent and authoritative article. He has 
agreed with me that while the vocal timbre 
of Caruso’s voice may not be accurately 
reproduced, his phrasing, astonishing breath 
control, and technique can, of course, be 
very clearly heard. I am still a little in 
doubt as to whether the author has heard 
the very early Caruso records, since the 
“grunts ’’ to which he refers are entirely 
absent in these. Again it must be recalled 
that the first records of Caruso were 
sufficiently life-like to persuade such singers 
as Melba, Patti, Tamagno and many 
others, that they should record. 
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Finally here are three authoritative 
opinions on Caruso’s voice and singing: 

‘‘ T have never been an admirer of power 
as power in a voice, though I have been 
thrilled to the marrow when Caruso poured 
forth that stream of golden tone in Aida, 
Gioconda or La Juive. He was unique and 
glorious.’’ (John McCormack) 

“‘T can hear that velvet voice now, and 
the impertinenza with which he lavishly 
poured forth those rich round notes. It was 
the open voce Napolitana, yet it had the 
soft caress of the voce della campagna 
Toscana. There never was a doubt in my 
mind, I placed him then and there as an 
extraordinary and unique tenor. From top 
to bottom his register was without defect.”’ 

(Luisa Tetrazzini) 

“‘T have heard all the great tenors of my 
time, over and over again. Many of them 
were wonderful artists with exceptional 
voices ; and all sang, I remember, some 
marvellous performances. Yet not one, in 
my judgment, ever sang an entire role with 
the vocal or artistic consistency of Caruso ; 
and certainly no other tenor I can call 
to mind remotely compares with him in 
having continued to sing—week after week 
and season after season—with the same 
almost unvarying achievement of suprem- 
acy. He was a unique artist, with whom 
none other compared. (Catti-Casazza) 

JouHN FREESTONE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It has been difficult to print lengthy letters for space 
reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The 
Editor does not necessarily agree with any views 
expressed in letters printed. Address: The Editor, 
THe GRAMOPHONE, Glade, Green Lane, 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Gigli v. Caruso 

Referring to Mr. A. E. Colesby’s letter to the 
Editor, published in the July issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, I write these lines to you in order 
to be one of the great number of readers who 
will support his just claim! It is with great 
satisfaction I note that the greatest of all tenors 
has been made the subject of discussion. As a 
collector of gramophone records by Italian 
operatic singers, especially by Beniamino Gigli 
(and as a singer myself), I hope that, at last, 
the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE may be open 
4 . positive and unprejudiced treatment of 

igli. 

If Gigli’s art of singing could be dealt with in 
separate articles (the more the better) and his 
records could be closely attended to, e.g. in the 
“ Collectors’ Corner,’ it would surely be 
welcomed by many of your readers. For my 
own part I subscribe to THE GRAMOPHONE in 
no small degree because of the information | 
hope to get about Beniamino Gigli and about 
his recordings, old as well as new. 

It certainly is devoutly to be desired that 
Gigli, with his ever balanced artistry in the way 
of singing and his good taste in the dramatic 
mode of expression, would be recognised during 
his lifetime. 


Upsala, Sweden. N. G. Gronstrom. 


Please permit me to reply to Mr. A. E. 
Colesby’s hymn on Gigli in the July issue of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I wonder if Mr. Colesby has heard either 
Caruso or Gigli on the stage. I assume that he 
has not because he writes about having ed 
his impressions by playing records o! 


both 
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STAND 57 
RADIO SHOW 


, SEPT. 2nd to SEPT. 12th 
high-fidelity autoradiogram 
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Tu E Ferguson ‘400’ costs only 85 guineas tax paid, 
yet it gives a quality of reproduction normally expected 
from only the most expensive instruments. At normal 
listening levels there is no detectable distortion of the 
original sound—and even at its full power output of 6 
watts there is but one-tenth of the distortion usually 
considered acceptable. 

The heart of the ‘400’ is the exclusive Ferguson a.f. 
amplifier. Here are some of its characteristics: 

Total Harmonic Distortion .. . 0-05% for 3 watts, 

0:4% for 5 watts, 1:0% for 6 watts. Frequency Re- 

sponse referred to 1,000 c.p.s. . . + 5dB, 30-10,000 

c.p.s. Load damping factor . . . 30. 

An improved 10” high flux density loud-speaker has 
been specially designed for this instrument. 

The cabinet is decorative as well as functional. It is well proportioned, 
with beautifully figured French walnut butts and contrasting vertical 
louvres, and has a leatherette lined record storage space. Bass, Treble, 
Volume and On/Off controls are accessible without opening the cabinet lid. 

The ‘400’ is a fine achievement in high fidelity sound reproduction. At 
its price—little more than that of an ordinary console radiogram—it is an 
outstanding example of Ferguson value. We believe that there is no com- 
parable instrument offered in this price range. 
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FERGUSON wove 400 nc 


Brief Specification: 6-valve 3-waveband superhet 
with special negative feedback push-pull amplifier 
of 6 watts output feeding an improved high flux 
density 10” PM speaker. Garrard 3-speed auto- 
changer for all records. Interchangeable 


microcell crystal pick-up heads with a 
sapphire styli. GNS. 


sets these FERGUSON’s 


THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON we 2 (Thorw) 
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AT PRICE 


Here is a brand-new series 
dependable, portable disc-playe 
and electric gramophones 
within the reach of everyon 
These models incorporate th 
latest achievements in techniqu 
and design and are the fine 


“Ping the DISC 
CHANGER into your 
radio and you can have, if 
you wish, a continuous 
record programme lasting 
for as long as 3 hours! 
This unique instrument, 
fitted with a reliable, pre- 
cision-built player, has a 
truly magnificent perform- 
ance equalled only by 
higher-priced models. Similar 
in outward appearance to the 
DISC PLAYER described 


below, the DISC CHANGER 
r use on A.U. 
js unequalled value value offered to the gramophor 
at only GNS. 
TAX PAID enthusiast. ‘aa 


SEE ALL THESE ATTRACTI 
MODELS AT YOUR LO 
REGENTONE DEALER 
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For only 10 gns. you can turn your radio 
into a radiogram ! The DISC PLAYER is 
as inexpensive as that — yet plays ALL 
records at ALL speeds ! Sturdy, light, and 
easy to carry it is housed in a wooden ‘suit- 
case’ type cabinet covered with grey, durable 
synthetic lizard skin. Operates from A.C. 
mains through any radio equipped with 
‘pick-up’ sockets. The DISC PLAYER 
is really startlirig value at only 4Q ans. 


TAX PAID 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER ABOU * 

REGENTONE. RADIO, RADIOGRAM AN 
RECEIVERS 
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For life-like reproduction there’s the P.33 
with a specially designed amplifier with 
3 watts output. Easily portable, with all the 
features of a full-size gramophone, it plays 
and changes 10 records automatically — all 
sizes — all speeds. Special lightweight 
crystal pick-up, 8 in. PM speaker, wooden 
cabinet covered with brown, synthetic 
crocodile or grey, synthetic 


lizard skin. For A.C. mains 29 @NS. 
TAX PAID 


AND P.33 ONLY 


IRE PURCHASE FACILITIES 
VAILABLE ON HANDY-GRAM 


a 


The GRAMOPHONE 


The HANDY-GRAM is the ideal portable, 


_ 3-speed, electric gramophone for parties, 


dances and record-playing evenings, etc. 
Gives first-class reproduction of all sizes 
and types of recordings. Incorporates a two- 
stage amplifier with negative feedback, 
elliptical 6” x 4” permanent magnet loud- 
speaker and special lightweight crystal 


‘pick-up. Wooden cabinet covered with grey 


synthetic lizard skin. A remarkable instru- 
mentat the remarkable price of only 19 @ng, 
For A.C. mains TAX PAID 


GENTONE RADIO & TELEVISION LTD., EASTERN AVENUE, ROMFORD, ESSEX 
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Do not miss this wonderful opportunity to listen to 
your records as they should be heard—of seeing. 
hearing and choosing under expert guidance from 
Goodmans range of Axiom High Fidelity and Audiom 
good quality Commercial Loudspeakers. To avoid 
disappointment, apply in writing as below, or come 
straight to our stand and book your seat. 


APPLICATIONS 


are invited for mvitations to our demonstration 
which will take place at the following times; A.M.:— 
11.30. P.M.:—12.15, 2.00, 2.45, 3.30 4.15. 6.00. 
6.45, 7.30 and 9.30. Please state day and time you 
wish to attend. 


Make sure of your seat by booking NOW 


OF 
FIDELITY 


on 


GOODMANS 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES Ltd., 
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RADIO SHOW 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


EARLS COURT Sept. 1-12 


STAND No. 67 


Purchase Tax has been removed from 12-inch speakers. 


see 


Axiom Works, Wembley, Middx. Tel.: Wembley 1200 
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repeatedly. However, Mr. Colesby does not 
confine his judgement to records but pronounces 
Gigli the superior to Caruso as a singer and 
artist, which covers a much wider scope. 

As a justification for offering an opinion I 
wish to state I have been attending opera and 
concerts since 1903 and sporadically before that. 
1 have collected records since 1904. I heard 
Caruso between eight and twelve times every 
season from 1904 to 1919 and a few times in 
1920. I heard Gigli repeatedly every season he 
sang in New York. I disagree with Mr. Colesby 
and fully agree with Mr. Freestone. Neither Gigli 
nor any other tenor has approached Caruso. In 
my opinion some notes of Gigli approached 
Caruso’s more than any other tenor’s. 

There are a few statements made by Mr. 
Colesby which challenge contradiction, that 
Gigli was engaged in 1920 to replace Caruso 
and that Caruso remarked ‘“‘ He might have 
waited until I was dead.’ Both appear to be 
so improbable that I ask Mr. Colesby to state 
his authority for them. 

Gigli’s first appearance in the U.S. took place 
in the Metropolitan Opera on November 26th, 
1920, as Faust in Boito’s Mefistofele. He created 
no sensation and the criticisms were that another 
good average tenor, without excellence, had 
arrived. Gigli’s development into his later 
leading position was slow and gradual. 

There are a number of reasons why I reject 
the statement that Gigli was engaged by Gatti 
Casazza, then manager, to replace Caruso: 

1. There was no necessity of replacing Caruso 
because he was in full voice at that time. On 
November 11th, 1920, he sang Elisir d’Amore in 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn. An artery 
in his nose burst and the bleeding prevented him 
from finishing the performance. He suffered 
such an attack previously without after effects. 
Caruso sang in Forza del Destino on November 
13th and 27th, Samson and Dalilah on November 
24th and December 16th and Pagliacci on 
December 8th in excellent form before his fatal 
and last appearance in La Juive on December 
24th, 1920, when his illness began with an 
attack of pleurisy. 

_2. There were a number of capable tenors 
singing at the Metropolitan who took over a 
greater number of roles of Caruso than Gigli. 

3. Gatti Casazza in his memoirs makes no 
reference to Gigli’s engagement. 

4. None of the newspaper critics referred to 
Gigli’s engagement as having been made to 
replace Caruso. 

5: The biography of Caruso by his widow 
which deals with events of 1920 and 1921 in 
detail makes no reference to Gigli’s engagement 
nor to the remark by Caruso which Mr. 
Colesby reports. 

Concering the remark “He might have 
waited until I was dead,” I am reluctant to 
believe that it has been made. It does not 
sound like Caruso, who had a reputation of 
having been kind hearted and generous. 
Furthermore, if a remark by a promient person 
made in New Yotk, is unknown in New York, 
it takes a good deal of imagination to believe 
that it reached Birmingham, England. 

As an artist, while Caruso was somewhat 
crude in the beginning, he developed into a fine 
interpreter, and while no equal to Chaliapin, 
Muratore or Renaud, he developed into a very 
satisfactory actor. His linguistic talents were 
also satifactory, if not great. On the other 
hand, Gigli was a rather primitive actor and 
his favoured artistic device was a sob which 
could become annoying. His linguistic ability 
is illustrated by his Des Grieux in Massenet’s 
Manon. He made his first attempt in 1928, when 
I knew the words by heart in French. In the 
St. Sulpice scene he pronounced the word 
‘fuyer”? in “ Ah fuyer douce image’? and 
the word “ supréme” in “ C’est le moment 
Supréme ’’ as if it were Italian, not surprising 
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in the case of an artist singing for the first time 
in a foreign language. However, after singing 
in the opera two or three years, he made the 
same mistakes, something which can happen 
only to Gigli. I suggest to compare the 
beginning of the record from La Juive by both 
singers and it will be found that Caruso pro- 
nounces the word “ tutelaire’’ correctly, but 
Gigli does not. Schubert’s Serenade, sung by 
Gigli in German on H.M.V. DA1657, which is 
still in the catalogue, should not have been 
released due to many painful mispronunciations, 
which could have been avoided by proper 
coaching and application. 

Mr. Colesby, ignored the fact that all of 
Caruso’s records are of the acoustic type, 
whereas go per cent of Gigli’s are electric 
recordings, which makes some difference. 

Before closing, I wish to state that I regard 
Gigli’s progress remarkable and his records as 
well as his singing at his present age amazing. 

New York. WAHLE. 


It appears very strange to me that many 
English music lovers cannot be content with 
just enjoying listening to great singers! Why 
argue about them as if they were mere foot- 
ballers or cricketers ? 

Comparisons respecting the relative merits of 
Caruso and Gigli are futile and serve no useful 
purpose. Your argumentative readers should 
try to develop a sense of proportion. If they 
would be more catholic in their tastes and listen 
to recordings made by the many celebrated 
tenors of the Golden Age of bel canto singing, it 
would surely be an eye-opener to them! The 
ubiquitous gramophone record has a great deal 
to offer to the earnest searcher ! 

There have been occasions, no doubt, when 
some of your reviewers expr opinions 
which annoyed a proportion of your readers. 
Though I have sometimes disagreed with the 
opinions of one or more of the regular con- 
tributors to THE GRAMOPHONE, I have always 
believed in the integrity of those concerned. 
Indeed, no review that I have read has shown 
any trace of bias, ill-will or mere petulance. 
THe GRAMOPHONE is fortunate in its con- 
tributors, and reviewers such as Alec Robertson 
and John Freestone are held in high esteem by 
record collectors in all parts of the world. 

London, S.E.25. FRANCOIS DE VALETTE. 


The controversy in the July and August 
issues—Gigli v. Caruso—must have struck 
many readers, as it did me, as about the lowest 
depth to which THE GRAMOPHONE has ever 
sunk. Both singers are very great artists and 
deserving of our deepest respect—my own feel- 
ing is more akin to affection—and admiration, 
and to see them treated as though they were 
fighting cocks must inevitably pain and disgust 
any genuine lover of great music. The un- 
speakable presumption of people, most of whom 
can hardly sing a note themselves, but who freely 
pull to pieces those whose achievements are 
something unique, is deserving of contempt 
and censure rather than praise. 

To crab the achievement of any distinguished 
artist just because in our own cranky and 
opinionated estimation he or she is not so good 
as our own special pet is merely petty and in 
bad taste. To both factions I would say, a 
plague on both your houses ; and it wouldn’t 
surprise me in the least if both these great 
artists, and indeed not a few others who usually 
don’t get a look in at all, would heartily endorse 
this statement. After all, where is the dog who 
praises his fleas ! 

Cregagh, Belfast. J. M. NicHotson. 

A reader of THE GRAMOPHONE for two years 
past, I was fortunate to be lent copies also back 
to 1943, and at all times have been interested 
in views of your correspondents. 
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The recent letters about the merits of Caruso 
and Gigli, however, are understandable, and 
yet seem out of place when one remembers the 
enormous pleasure one derives from these two 
memorable artistes, but also from artistes 
possessing even less attractive voices. I would 
therefore suggest that the last printed letter 
from Mr. Price in your August issue is most fair 
and that we shall all be satisfied if we keep to 
our respective likes and cease to wrangle over 
two very gifted singers—while Caruso has 
passed, it surely cannot give pleasure to his 
relatives, nor to friend Gigli, who no doubt is 
aware of the subject. 

Carshalton, Surrey. W. Hunt. 


[Correspondence on this subject is now closed.—Ep.} 
Carl Nielsen 


One of the most stimulating events in recent 
months has been the issue on LP of three of 
Carl Nielsen’s symphonies. We have the first, 
third and fourth symphonies in good LP versions 
and it is to be hoped that H.M.V. will soon 
give us the fifth symphony, which exists on 78s 
on the special list. The sixth symphony is avail- 
able in the U.S.A. on the Mercury label and 
since the Moussorgsky-Ravel Pictures at an 
Exhibition came from this source, may we hope 
that the Nielsen will similarly become obtain- 
able in Britain ? 

I should like to urge those of our readers 
who have not yet heard Nielsen’s music to do 
so at once. The Inextinguishable—No. 4—has 
been for me the most heartening musical 
experience for many years and I believe that 
anyone who admires Brahms and Sibelius will 
find no difficulty with Nielsen. On first hearing 
No. 4, I played the record through a second 
time ; something that I have never done either 
before or since, and everyone to whom I have 
played the record has expressed surprise that 
such fine music is so infrequently performed. 

I look forward to the day when all Nielsen’s 
major works will be available on records and 
take their rightful place in our concert pro- 
grammes. 

Burnley, Lancs. H. B. Pottarp. 


Frank Mullings 


In connection with the graceful tribute to 
Frank Mullings I would like to add a few brief 
facts. He was trained at the Birmingham 
School of Music from 1905 to 1909, for the last 
two years under the famous G. A. Breeden, who 
also coached Rosina Buckman and Walter 
Hyde. His operatic début took place at 
Weston-super-Mare in Benedict’s Lily of 
Killarney when he was working with the Ridding 
Op. Co. during the summer of 1907, at 
£2 12s. 6d. per week! The Faust at Coventry 
in 1907 was a concert performance. From 1922 
to 1929 he sang with the B.N.O.C. and after- 
wards made occasional appearances in opera 
up to 1939, in which year he sang Canio and 
Manrico with the Lomax Universal Op. Co. 
He performed Othello and Tristan about 200 
times each and, though the former was his 
most popular role, the latter was his favourite— 
“It is music that bears endless repetition,”’ he 
told me. From 1927 to 1946 he taught at the 
Birmingham School of Music ; even when over 
70 he continued teaching, spending two full 
days per week in Wolverhampton and the rest 
of his time in Manchester. 

In concert he often sang the songs of Bantock, 
Quilter, Stanford, Holbrooke and other modern 
British composers without neglecting Schubert, 
Strauss, Brahms, etc. Mr. Harvey rightly 
stressed F.M.’s wonderful enunciation and the 
poetry of his soft singing ; among his recordings 
The Prize Song, On with the motley, Lend me your aid 
and the selections from Othello are outstanding. 

Oldbury, Birmingham. J. B. RICHARDS. 
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To Be or Not to Be 


As your most ancient discophile, I really must 
protest most strongly; not only do we now 
have to play our records at 45, 78 and 334 
revolutions per minute, using anything from 
pieces of cactus to precious stones balanced on 
the disc at precisely 8 grammes or 24 grammes 
pressure, but now to add to the bedlam of 
LP and SP comes a third menace—MP. 

When we now put on a record, always 
supposing that we have the correct turntable 
speed, the correct pickup at the correct weight, 
switched in or out the LP “ compensator ’’ 
on the amplifier, having of course previously 
“ shampooed the disc and “ cemented’ up 
any cracks ; when we do finally hear the music 
we can expect it to last 3, 5, 10, 15, or 25 
minutes, your guess being as good as mine. 

en of course reproduction cannot be 
“high fidelity” if the steep-cut or scratch 
filters, pre-amplifier, negative feedback, input, 
output, and all connections to the acoustic, 
sand filled or double-baffled speakers are not 
“lined-up.”? I mean you are quite likely to 

ience wow,”’ “ howl,”’ “ hum,” ‘motor 
rumble,’’ “static,” clicks,” ‘‘ crackles’’ or 
“boom,” so I am told. 

This must be most unpleasant. 

Might it appear a little ungrateful in the face 
of all this obvious technical skill to wonder if 
we poor music lovers are being exploited ? 

Personally, for the last month or so my old 
rocking chair has been strewn with wires, 
condensers, meters, pickup heads, arms, and 
transformers, with which I grimly but inevitably 
fought a losing battle with science and my b: 
balance. At last I gave it up, and bundled 
everything into the darkest corner of the attic. 
With relief (and, I regret, no feeling of frustra- 
tion) I returned to my very ordinary gramo- 
phone, fitted a very ordinary needle, and played 
my very ordinary records of very exceptional 
artistic merit. 

I would that the younger generation could 
do the same. 

I remain, your very oldest inhabitant, 

ICHAEL J. LANGFORD. 

Christchurch, Hants. 


45 r.p.m. 


The introduction of 45 r.p.m. microgroove 
records was welcomed by many music lovers ; 
but those of us whose equipment can play these 
discs, and who prefer the so-called ‘“‘classical’’ 
music, are sorry to find that almost all the new 
releases of 45 r.p.m. records are of “popular” 
music. The LP and MP record cater for most 
kinds of “‘ classical’? music, but the 45s are 
ideal for short works, particularly solos: my 
only 45 r.p.m. record is of Solomon playing 
one of the Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. 
Perhaps E.M.I. will reconsider their present 
policy in this line, even if it is merely to transfer 
some of the very good single-sided works on 
78s on to 45s. 

Croydon, Surrey. 


MP and 45 


The late Hubert Foss, whom I think we all 
miss very much, welcomed the appearance of 
45 r.p.m. records with almost boyish enthusiasm 
as being the ideal medium for shorter recorded 
works. Now your reviewer M.M. has done 
exactly the same thing for “ medium play” 
33% records. 

One cannot help feeling that both gentlemen 
went overboard a little too thoroughly. It’s 
probably true that 45s aren’t ideal for works 
lasting longer than five minutes, at least as they 
are now issued, because of the irritating turn- 
over. On the other hand, there is nothing very 
wonderful about MPs either, though they do 
represent a principle which I should like to see 
extended—that you pay, not for the size of the 


James W. Dockinc. 
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record but for the amount of music you get. 
The fact remains that the MP is just as un- 
suitable as the LP for works lasting five' minutes 
or less—the aria Di Provenza il mar or the 
overture to La clemenza di Tito for example (I 
have both these on 45s). Besides, at 9s. ofd. a 
side, they are an expensive way of buying 
overtures which, on 45s, would cost 6s. 4d. or 
8s. 114d.—particularly if one already has or 
does not want what’s on the other side. 

Since the 45 already exists, why could Decca 
not have issued EP 45s ? I suppose E.M.I. will 
eventually. LPs or MPs are much less suitable 
for popular songs and so on than 45s, so unless 

intend to enter the 45 r.p.m. field, they 
still cannot do much about that type of music 
except to continue indefinitely with 78s and 
occasionally issue “ recitals’? on LPs—which, 
for popular songs, I for one would never dream 
of buying. And if they do issue 45s, they might 
just as well issue extended-play 45s containing 
these overtures and eight-minute arias. 
Physically, an EP 45 would be a much better 
proposition than a 10 in. MP. 

My personal preference for the physical 
forms of records would be: 

Works up to 5 minutes one side of a normal 45 

5 tog minutes one side of an EP 45 

g to 15 minutes one side of a 10 in. LP 

15 to 25 minutes one side of a 12 in. LP 
and so on (unless, like the Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 
the work splits up conveniently into 45 r.p.m. 
sides, in which case these would be preferable. 
Most works could be thus accommodated, 
including operas, by judicious combination of 
EP and ordinary 45 sides—the point being that 
individual movements, arias, etc., are then 
much more accessible). For works lasting 
longer than about 10 minutes, let the records 
be priced as far as possible according to the 
music you get, not the vinylite—if necessary 
with a weighting factor to take care of the price 
category of the artists concerned. 

Richmond, Surrey. Frank G. Kerr. 


Material for 45’s 


I most certainly support Mr..Frank G. Kerr’s 
plea for a release of some of the old H.M.V. 
celebrity series on 45 r.p.m. , 

The educational value of the proposal is 
perhaps its main feature, as we have now 
reached a period where these old records are 
the only means of hearing the real beauty of 
the singing voice. 

The value of these records to present and 
future generations who are unable to 

ear near-perfect singing is immeasurable. 
Without them they have nothing on which to 
base their standards. 

Mr. Kerr asks if we are dead to fine singing. 
Obviously the majority are, otherwise they 
would not tolerate singers whose technical 
ability is so shaky. 

Durham. KENNETH DONNELLY. 


Elgar 


The July issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, con- 
taining Mr. J. H. Wheeler’s discussion of my 
article on Elgar, has just arrived. Mr. Wheeler 
has, it seems to me, missed one of the main 
points I tried to make: the statistical frequency 
of the factors of melodic structure and intona- 
tion involved. Of course Elgar does not have 
exclusively falling melodic lines ; and of course 
other languages than British English have wide 
ranges of variation in pitch and have falling 
intonation contours. The question is, though, 
whether these features are not more frequent in 
Elgar and in British English, respectively, than 
in other composers and other languages ; and 
raged there may not be some casual relation- 

ip- 
attention to this 


uestion and to suggest the 
possibility of an 


tive answer. 


My article was intended only to call - 
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It would be very desirable to test the 
hypothesis of such a casual relation between 
British English intonation and the peculiar 
features of Elgar’s style. To do this, we would 
have to make an intensive statistical study of 
two types of material: a large corpus of 
British English speech, with attention to its 
intonational characteristics ; and the works of 
Elgar and other composers. This would be an 
excellent project for some person combining 
training in musicology and linguistics, or 
perhaps for a musicologist and a linguistic 
analyst working as a team. 

Ithaca, N.Y. Rosert A. HALL, Jr. 


Bach—Mass in B 


In A.R.’s balanced review of J. S. Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, published in your August issue, 
he writes: ‘‘ At least four recordings of the 
work have now been issued in America, the 
present one being, I believe, the latest.” 

We have much pleasure in informing him, 
and your readers, that the Vox recording in 
question is not available in America as yet: 
the British issue, in fact, represents the editio 
princeps as far as Vox is concerned. There is 
already an appreciable demand for it on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Vox Propuctions (G.B.) Lrp. 

London, W.1. 


Military and Brass Bands 

I should like to support Mr. C. Bishop, 
Thornton Heath, in his request for military 
band recordings, and also the reader from 
Lancashire, in a recent issue of THE GRAMo- 
PHONE, whose interest was brass bands. 

It is obvious that military and brass bands 
have been the Cinderella of the recording 
companies for a very long time, and I 
with Mr. Bishop that their attitude towards 
this type of music appears to be “no public 
interest.” 

But: I, too, have been going through the 
earlier catalogues, and apparently there was 
some demand in the days. of pre-electric 
recordings. 

Incidentally, when Mr. Bishop mentions 
requests for the “‘ Tattoo,” it is tragic to note 
that all the very fine pre-war Aldershot/Tid- 
worth records are deleted with the exception of 
a very few. 

Other examples are the complete withdrawal 
of the B.B.C. Military Band, Chenil Military, 
National Military, Sousa’s, etc., and the very 
much reduced Grenadiers and Coldstreams. 
The brass band following is no small minority ; 
with regard to these losses it seems the deletion 
experts have shown little imagination when 
replacements were at such a low ebb. 

Perhaps some organised effort by those 
interested might encourage the companies to 
take notice, and it would certainly be a change 
to see a revival on modern LP or standard. For, 
after all, military and brass bands mean music 
for the millions. 

Featherstone, Yorks. A. M. SouTHALL. 


Merry Widow 


After reading Mr. Robertson’s enthusiastic 
review of the Merry Widow records in your 


July number, I called on Chappell and Co. 


to see if I could get a copy of the German 
libretto. 

They could still supply me with the vocal 
score (in English) published at the time of the 
original production at Daly’s, but could not 
even manage an English libretto. They thought 
M.G.M. probably now had the rights for that, 
and as for the German libretto, it was not and 
had never been available in this country. 

It would seem to be another case of E.M.I. 
filling the breach. 

London, S.W.7. H. E. Cox. 
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LEAK equipment is unique 


It is acceptable to professional communications 

engineers for recording and broadcasting. The 

B.B.C. use several hundreds of the TL/12 Ampli- 

fier, and 1,000 are used by other ne 
Corporations. 
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VARI- SLOPE 


Representing a unique feedback circuit development, the “ Vari-Slope”” 

The Var i = Slope pre-amplifier gives audibly better reproduction. This advance consists of 

variable-slope electronic’’ low-pass filters operating on negative voltage 
feedback principles. No Inductors (“‘ Chokes’’) are used, and their dis- 


advantages are completely eliminated. The turnover frequencies are 5kc/s, 
|db | | Tkc/s, and 9kc/s, and the slopes of attenuation are continuously variable 
© : over the range Sdb to SOdb per octave. 
The filters consist essentially of (6) Extremely low harmonic and _inter- 
— in of a © No discontinuities i in the rates slope 
single- (ere) . The wi ¢ slope control is opera’ an 
' ‘ more aan patter “of this no change in signal level at frequencies 
: below turnover. (Both these faults occur 
\ electronic feedback method over in variable-slope choke filters due to the 
\ conventional choke filters include : — 
ance insertio 
210 (a) Improved transient response character- (d) No chokes to cause magnetic hum 
FREQUENCY, ke/e. istics (due to absence of chokes having pickup. 
: : self-capacitance) and the consequent (e) Smaller size, lighter weight, greater 
reduction of “‘ ringing.” uniformity in production. 
Frequency amplitude curves for the ‘‘ TREBLE-3 ’’ position (5kc/s turn-over). C th i 
are obtained on the other two positions turning over at 7 jon ( 9 ke/s end f LIST PRICE IN BRITAIN 12 Gns. 


—Point-One 
specification and used 


Triple Loop Feedback Amplifier throughout the world, in- 


cluding : 

Used with the “ Vari-Slope”’ pre-amplifier and the best The British Broadcasting 
available complementary equipment, the TL/12 power Corporation. 

amplifier gives to the music-lover a quality of reproduction par ny Bi gee 
unsurpassed by any equipment at any price. koa Mea 
For laboratory use as a stabrlised-gain audio frequency power amplifier. Corporation. 

For the highest possible standard of disc recording. For the highest The Swiss Broadcasting 
possible quality of reproduction from Pickup, Radio, Microphone, Film Corporation. 

and Magnetic Tape. For use as a driver amplifier in 27 G Ss The Italian Broadcasting 
the speech modulator chain of broadcast transmitters. ns. Corporation. 


Steep-Cutting 
Filter 


For use with the TL/12 power 
amplifier and pre-amplifiers pre- 
ceding the Vari-slope.. This filter 

unit is of interest to the 
£5. 10. Tecord enthusiast. 


H. J. LEAK. & Co. Ltd., Brunel Rd.,Westway Factory Estate, 
Phone : SHEpherds Bush Telegrams : Sinusoidal, Ealux,, London Cables : Sinusoidal, London 
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Tracking 
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10 grammes maximum stylus pressure 


PICK-UPS 


The listening public is inclined to take 


been left out, as at .0003in. maximum it has no effect. Three 
pick-up stylus radii are shown, the nominal .00lin. radius 
(Fig. 1) and its upper and lower limits of .0012in. and 
.0008in. (Figs. 2 and 3 respectively) according to British 
Standard Specification. It can be seen that the .0Olin. 
radius has .0004in. wall above its point of contact, whilst 
the .0012in. radius has no more than .0002in. This does not 
take into account the pinch effect which can reduce the 
margin by .0002in. at 5,000 c/s. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
In order to arrive at maximum possible displacement, 
some assumptions have to be made that are dictated by 
practical considerations. Working on the 


technical achievements for granted — 

assume, for instance, that the increasingly 
exacting requirements of microgroove records 
can automatically be met by pick-up manu- 
facturers. This is not the case. There is 
nothing automatic about it. The technical 
progress made by record manufacturers is, 
in effect, a challenge to pick-up manufacturers 
—a challenge which Cosmocord, whose 
slogan ‘‘ Always well ahead” really does 
mean something, are always ready to take up. 
Sometimes the record manufacturers set us 


basis of 200 grooves per inch the maximum 
possible displacement (d) is .003in. At a 
frequency of 40 c/s. this displacement 
corresponds approximately to a maximum 
velocity of 2 cm/sec. (v = 2rfd). 
Accepting the recording characteristics 
of the Decca Long Playing test record 
No. LXT 2695 as typical for commercially 
produced long playing records, the maximum 
velocity and corresponding acceleration 
at 10,000 c/s. can be calculated. According 
to the record specification the recording 


a problem, to which the solution is 
“impossible and_there- 


pre-emphasis at 10,000 c/s. relative to 
40 c/s. is + 24.4 dbs. and 


fore takes quite a time to 
provide. 

Such a problem is 
involved with regard to 
pick-up tracing capabilities 
which now have to be of a 
substantially higher order 
than those for 78 r.p.m. 
records, and are likely to 
become even more critical. 

Cosmocord, with the very 
helpful co-operation of the 


this gives a velocity of 
31.6 cm/sec. and a 
corresponding dis- 
placement of .0002in. 


(e = 34). It further 


follows that expressed in 
gravitational units the 
acceleration at 10,000 c/s. 
may high as 2000g 


Decca Record Company, Fig. 2 

have recently made a 

detailed examination into the optimum tracking require- 
ments that could arise in modern types of microgroove 
records. This was done in order to establish a basis for the 
design of pick-ups that would not only satisfy the require- 
ments of all records at present available to the public, but if 
possible anticipate future developments within the limits as 
set out in the recently published British Standard Specifica- 
tion (B.S.1928 : 1953). 


THREE FACTORS 


The three important factors that had to be considered by 
Cosmocord in designing such a pick-up were minimum 
groove width, maximum lateral displacement and maximum 
stylus tip acceleration. 


The minimum groove width as laid down by the British 
Standard Specification is .002in. The conditions existing 
in a record giving up to 30 minutes playing time per 12in. 
side are well demonstrated in the accompanying scale 
drawings. For simplicity’s sake, the groove angle has been 
shown as 96° and the radius at the bottom of the groove has 
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COSMOCORD LIMITED =: 


(e = = where e=dis- 
Fig. 3 placement = .0002in. and 
f = 10,000 c/s.). 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE ? 

The examination, as can be seen even from this simplified 
statement, has brought to light conditions that appear 
to be incredible at first sight. They are, however, far 
from being purely hypothetical and it may be only a question 
of time before they appear on commercially produced 
records. Even now there are a few odd records on the 
market which come very close to these limiting conditions. 

It can be seen that the problem set by the record manu- 
facturers in this matter was a formidable one. Cosmocord 
have answered it so completely with their Acos “* Hi-g”’ 
series of pick-up cartridges that they already meet, here and 
now, any likely future development of gramophone records 
within the B.S. 1928.: 1953 specification. 


always well ahead 


ENFIELD 
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Opera Highlights 

No doubt the “one-opera highlights, record 
would find its buyers like E. C. Powell, just as 
does the miscellaneous recital record, but surely 
no true opera-lover would look at either. Even 
with the shortest of purses it would be preferable 
to purchase one Act complete rather than a 
selection of “ highlights’? which lose much of 
their point out of their context. 

The effect of a great opera, like that of a great 
play, is cumulative, each portion deriving much 
of its impact from what has gone before. 

Any lover of Verdi or Mozart knows, too, 
that frequently the essence of the drama is 
contained as much in fragmentary passages of 
orchestral or vocal music as in the “ big ”’ arias 
and ensembles. 

Imagine the last Act of “* Rigoletto ’’ reduced 
to La donna é mobile, the Quartet and the final 
duet. What a pointless travesty ! 

Bournemouth. P. R. O. SELLERs. 


Tristan and Isolde 


Recently I had been reviewing the recorded 
works of Wagner in my personal library. While 
some consolation is to be had with steady 
additions to parts of the “Ring” and overtures 
to some of the more notable operas ; I thought 
with the new release of Tristan, parts of that 
opera should be available to music lovers on 
standard speed records who could not afford 
any of the separate acts. 

I had in mind the Prelude to Act I, the Love 
Duet from Act II, and the Liebestod from Act 
III. The Prelude is still available in an oldish 
recording (H.M.V. DB3419/20), but the Love 
Duet has not been given a thoroughly satis- 
factory rendition to date nor is the Liebestod 
presently available, adequate. 

Philadelphia, U.S.A. Rosert 


Recordings Wanted 

Many of my musical friends and I eagerly 
look forward to the issuing of a record of Ravel’s 
“ Kaddisch.”’ 

The distinguished Spanish soprano, Victoria 
de los Angeles sang this delightful song at both 
her Festival Hall recitals, the last being only a 
few weeks ago. Leading music critics agreed that 
her version was admirable and I cannot think 
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of a more badly needed addition to the existing 
record catalogues. 


London, E.1. EDWARD MANTUws. 


It is a great pity that London’s FFR “ New 
Year’s Eve ’’ recordings of the music of Johann 
and Joseph Strauss appear only once a year. I 
am sure that if they were going to issue another 
recording around the month of September, it 
would be no doubt an excellent seller. 

Here is another person who joins whole- 
heartedly with Mr. W. H. Pole Fletcher of 
Westerham, in asking for more music of the 
great Waltz King. 

I hope that London FFR will take the 
following numbers into consideration for “‘ NEw 
YEAR’s EvE, 1953’: 

Prince Eugene, Op. 186—March ; Aqua- 
rellen Waltz, Op. 258; Marienklange 
Waltz, Op. 214; Frauenherz, Op. 166— 
Polka-Mazurka ; Arm in Arm, Op. 215— 
Polka ; Aus der Ferne, Op. 270—Polka ; 
Eingesendet, Op. 240—Polka 
— Joseph Strauss. 
Nachtfalter, Op. 157; Express Polka, 
Op. 311; Par Force Polka, Op. 308; 
Postillon d’amour, Op. 317—Polka ; Light 
and Shadow, Op. 374—Polka from the 
Operetta, ‘“‘Cagliostro”’ ; Publicists Waltz, 
Op. 321 ; Vienna Jubilee Greeting March, 
Op. 115 —Johann Strauss 
Groton, Conn., U.S.A. D. P. SuisHro. 


There seems to be a great lack of Strauss 
operas on LP. Columbia could do well with 
Elektra, Salome, or Rosenkavalier, with such 
people as Walter, Karajan, Welitsch, Schwarz- 
kopf, and Hotter. As all this seems not to be, 
a great chance appears to be coming in the 
visit of Munich to Covent Garden. I hope that 
one company will take advantage and record. 

The other great blank in the LP opera 
catalogue is Fidelio. Any of the major companies 
could do a good job, but it seems to be an 
untouchable. Why ? Beethoven is recorded, 
quite justifiably, in floods, but no sign of his 
one opera. 

London, S.W.1. Joun Eyre. 

(In America there are three complete 
recordings of Fidelio.—Ep.) 
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334 R.P.M 
Gracioso (Ravel)—Suisse Romande. DEC. 
Album of Favourite Melodies—Mantovani. DEC. LK4065 


Arabella (R. Strauss)—Er ist der Richtige : Das war sehr 
gut—Lisa Della Casa, Gueden, etc. Bec. LWws5029 
Art feu Nos. 4, and 19 (Bach)—F. Heitmann. 
» Op. 23 (Chopin)—W. Backhaus DEC. 

Ballads and Folk Songs, Vol. 2—B. Ives. BRU. LA8552 

Belle Helene—Overtur2 (Offenbach) —L.P.O. DEC. LX5027 
(Paganini)—Campoli and Malcolm. DEC. 
Comin 13 (Paganini)—Campoli and Malcolm. DEC. 
we 20 (Paganini)—Campoli and Malcolm. DEC. 


Carmen (Bizet)—Parle moi de ma mere: C’est toi 
Micheau, de Luca, Juyol. DEC. LW5035 con 


Casse Noisette Suite (Tch y)—Philh 
Cenerentola, La~Overture (Rossini)—Philharmonia. COL. 
33SX 1006 


Chorale Preludes from Orgelbuchlein and Eighteen 
Chorales (Bach) —F. Heitmann. TEL LGM6s008 
Classics in Jazz—P. Daily. CAP. LC 


Concerto (Beethoven)—Solomon and Philharmonia. 
H.M.V. BLP102. 


No.2) ‘Chopin)—Malcuzynski and Philharmonia. 

(Grieg)—Rubinstein and RCA Victor SO. 

Concerto for Viole Nielsen)—Menuhin and Danish Orch. 
H.M P1025 


Concerto in D (Ravel)—Blancard and Suisse Remande. 
DEC, LXT2816 


RECORDS 


Concerto in G (Ravel)—Blancard and Suisse Romande. 
DEC. LXT2816 

Concerto in D (Sibelius)\—j. Damen and LPO. DEC. 
LXT2813 


Dance the Mambo—E. Ros. DEC. LFII29 

Danse macabre(Saint-Saens)—Suisse Romande. DEC. 
LW5030 

Dessert Song—MacRae, Norman, etc. CAP. LC6606 

Don Cossacks on Parade—Don Cossacks Choir. COL. 
33SX1008 

Eight to the bar—Johnson and Ammons. H.M.V. DLPIOI! 

d’ Complete—Carosio, Monti, etc. 


(Chabrier)—Suisse Romande. DEC. 

Fantaisie in F minor (Chopin)—Malcuzynski. COL 
33CX 1066 

aus Wien (Schumann)—R. Weisz 

Fifteen three-part inventions (Bach)—L. Foss. BRU. 

Flying Dutchman—Overture (Wagner)—V.P.0. DEC 
LXT2822 

Funerailles (Liszt) —G. Bachauer. H.M.V. DLP1009 

Gaspard de la Nuit (Ravel)—F. Gulda. DEC. LXT2817 

Glenn Miller Concert, Vol. |I—G. Miller. H.M.V. DLPI0I2 


Guglielmo Tell—Overture (Rossini)—Philharmonia. COL 
COL. 33SX1006 

Havanaise, Op. 83 Saens)—j. Heifetz. H.M.V. 
BLP1I022 

Hungarian Dances Nos. 2, 3,5, 6, 7, 10 (Brahms)— 
Hamburg Radio SO. ate LXT2814 

Rhapsody No. 12(Liszt)—G. Bachauer. H.M.V. 

In a sentimental mood—T. Dorsey. BRU. LA8610 


Intro, Rondo and Capriccioso int-Saens)—J. Heifetz. 
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Italiana in Algeri—Overture (Rossini)—Philh 
COL. 33SX1006 

Jack’s back, Vol. I—J. Hylton. DEC. LFI130 

Jazz Concert—H. Lyttelton. PAR. PMD1006 

King’s Rhapsody—Vocal Gems—V. Lee, O. Gilbert, etc 
H.M.V. DLPIOIO 

Kleine Kostbarkeiten—W. Glahe. DEC. LFII35 

Late Show—H. Scott. CAP. LC6607 


Marche joyeuse (Chabrier)—Suisse Romande. DEC: 
LW5033 

Mazurkas Nos. 17, 20 and 24 (Chopin)—W. Backhaus. 
DEC. LW5026 

Meistersinger von Nurnberg  _cdiaaaams Acts 
| and 3—VPO. DEC. LWS50 

Mikrokosmos (Bartok)—8 Vol. 
DEC. LXT2812 

Murder in the Cathedral (T. S. Eliot)—R. Donat, etc. 
COL. 33CX1056-7 

Noches en los Jardines d’ Runinstein and 
St. Louis SO. H.M.V. ALP106: 

Old time Dances—R. Monroe. DEC. LFII31 

On Le the First Cuckoo (Delius)—L.S.0. DEC. 


Orpheus in the (Offenbach)— 
L.P.O. DEC. LW5027 

Pavane pour une asus defunte (Ravel)—Suisse Romande. 
DEC. LW5033 


vi—J. Katchen. 


Peter Schmoll — Overture (Weber) — V.P.0. DEC. 
LW5032 

Phedre—Overture (Massenet)—Opera-Comique. DEC. 
LW5028 

Praeludium (Jarnfelt)—Suisse Romande. DEC. LW5034 


Preciosa—Overture (Weber)—V.P.0. DEC. LW5032 

Prelude a l’apres ~ d’un faune (Debussy)—Suisse 
Romande. DEC. LW5031 

Premiered by Ellington—D. Ellington. CAP. LC6616 

Princess Jaune—Overture (Saint-Saens)—Opera Comique. 


Quartet in B, ‘‘ Sunrise ’’ (Haydn)—Budapest String Qt. 
COL. 33CX 

Quartet in D, ‘‘Lark’’ (Haydn)—Budapest String Qt. 
COL. 33CX1061 


Quite Rhythm, No. 2—F. Sowande. DEC. LFII34 
Quintet in 163 (Schubert)—Amadeus String Qt. 
H.M.V. CLP1006 


Rapsodie Espagnole SS. Bachauer. H.M.V. DLP1009 
Recital—Piano (Bach)—W. Kempff. DEC. LXT2820 
Recital—Songs (Duparc)—G. Souzay. DEC. LXT2823 
Songs (Schubert) Schwarzkopf. COL. 


Reveries—F. Gardner. U. LA8609 
Nos. | and 2 Heifetz. H.M.V. 


Rouet (Saint-Saens)—Suisse Romande Orch. 
DEC. LW5030 


Roughhouse piano—Joe ‘‘ Fingers ’’ Carr. CAP. LC6567 

Ruralia Hungarica (Dohnanyi)—Campoli and Malcolm. 
DEC. LX3115 

Rustic Wedding Symphony (Goldmark)—R.P.O. COL. 
33CX 1067 oo. 


(Rossini)—Philharmonia. 

Scherazade (Rimsky-Korsakov)—Philharmonia Orch. COL. 
33SX 1007 

Selection—L. Lawrence. DEC. LFI132 

Selection—B. Goodman. CAP. LC6601 

(Rossini)—Philharmonia. COL. 

Signor Bruschino — Overture (Rossini) — Phi!harmonia. 
COL. 33SX 1006 

Sketches on Kenton. CAP. LC 


Slavonic Dances Nos. |, 2, 3 and 16 phn a 
Radio S.0. DEC. LXT2814 key) — 


COL. 33CX1065 

Sonata No. 21 ‘* Waldstein ’’ (Beethoven)—W. Gieseking. 
COL. 33CX1055 


Sonata No. 23 A i  (Beeth )—w. 
Gieseking, 33CX 1055 

Sonata No. 2 (Prokofiev)—Ricci and Bussotti. DEC. 
LXT2818 

Sonata No. Katchen. DEC. LXT2812 

Sonata in Op. 18 (R. Strauss)—Ricci and Bussotti 
DEC. L 


Sonatas for Flute and Harpsichord (Handel)—Baker and 
Marlowe. BRU. AXTLIO28-9 
Songs and Dances of Death (Mussorgsky)—H. Rehfuss. 


DEC. LW5037 
(Delibes)—Suisse Romande. 


Source, 
DEC 
Souvenir No. 2—Ted Lewis. BRU. LA8608 
Souvenirs—J. Savitt. BRU. LA8506 
Spotlight Songs—Four Knights. CAP. LC6604 
Strike up the Band—T. Hea:h. DEC. LK4064 
Suite Bergamasque (Debussy)—F. Gulda. DEC. LXT2817 
Swan Lake—Ballet Suite (Tchaikovsky)—Philharmonia. 
COL. 33CX1065 
Symphony No. | (Beethoven)—V.P.0. DEC. LXT2824 
Symphony No. 3 (Beethoven)—V.P.0. H.M.V. ALP1060 
Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral’’ (Beethoven)—R.P.O. 
COL. 33CX1062 
Symphony No. 8 (Beethoven)—V.P.0. DEC. LXT2824 
ae | No. | (Brahms)—Berlin Phil. Orch. TEL. 


in D (Franck)—Ffrench Radio Orch. COL. 
33CX 1064 


Symphony No 92 (Haydn)—L.S. . DEC. LXT2819 

Symphony No. 93 O. COL. 33CX1038 

Symphony No. 104 (Hay dn)}—Boston S.0. H.M.V. ALPI061 

Symphony No. 31, ‘* Paris”’ 0. COL. 
33CX 1038 

Symphony No. 40 (Mozart)—L.S.0. DEC. LXT2819 


La—Ballet Suite 
LWS50. 


= 
= 
. 
DEC. LW5028 
33CX 1040 
} 
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Symphony No. 5 (Rubbra)—Halle Orch. H.M.V. BLP1021 

Symphony No. 2 (Schubert)—Boston S.O. + M.V. ALPI061 

Symphony No. 2 $.0. DEC. L 1S 

Symphony for Wind Instruments (R. 2 
Baroque Orch. PAR. PMAI006 

and Venusberg music— 


x 
Tombeau de Couperin (Ravel)—Suisse Romande. DEC. 
DEC. LXT2821 
Trumpet Moods—R Brooks. BRU. LA8607 


Valse Triste (Sibelius)—Suisse Romande. DEC. LW5034 
Valses nobles et sentimentales (Ravel)—Suisse R 
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German Dance, K.605 (Mozart)—R.P.O. COL. LX1587 
La of the hours—NBC SO, 


Go away—R. Marterie. ORI. CBI199 

Golden violin—M. Jaffa and B. Weedon. a DB3343 
Grandfather Kringle—B. Ives. COL. DC619 

Handful of Stars—Melachrino. H.M.V. B10538 

Have you heard—K. Griffin. PHI. PBI71 

Haven’t got a worry—B. Carsten. H.M.V. X7904 

High rockin’ swing—C. Atkins. H.M.V. JO348 

Hi-lili, COL. DB3346 


DEC. LXT282! 
Juliet (Delius)—Intermezzo—L.S O. 
the Paradise Gardens (Delius)—L.S.0. DEC. 


50 
Walkure, Die (Wagner)—Ride of the Valkyries—V.P.O. 
DEC. LXT2822 


Waltz Cotillion—R. Monroe. DEC. LFII31 
Waltzes Op. 39 (Brahms)—R. Weisz. DEC. LX4063 
ater Music Suite (Handel)—Philharmonia. COL. 
33CX 1033 
When Irish Eyes are smiling—B. Crosby. BRU. LA8606 
Yours alone—j Froman. CAP. LC6605 


78 R.P.M. 


A la Billy May—P. Prado. H.M.V. JO349 

Adios, pampa mia—F. Canaro. PAR. DP329 

Aften ved Svanvik—K. Korneliussen. COL. GN1040 
Ain't love grand—T. Scott. R. DP337 

Alec Bedser—L. Kitchener. LYR. J717 

All | desire—D. James. PAR. R3728 

All | want is a chance—E. Macdonald. H.M.V. B10551 
Allererste, Das—A. Luczkowski. H.M.V. EG7953 
Anakreons Grag (W: en Hotter. COL. LBI42 
Anna—R. Inglez. PAR. R3731 

Anna—Three Suns. H.M.V. JO350 

Annen Polka (J. Strauss)—S. Thompson. PAR. R3726 
Appalachian Mountain Songs—J. Ritchie. H.M.V. B10544-5 
April in Paris—J. Parnell. PAR. R3733 

April in Portugal—k. Griffin. PHI. PBI71 

Aventura Mas—Los Panchos. COL. DC620 

Baion chiquito—Su Gran. H.M.V. GVI88 

Baion del desierto—Su Gran. H.M.V. GV188 

Be mine—G. Brereton. PAR. R3729 

Beautiful—P. Prado. H.M.V. JO349 

Big head—M. Bygraves. H.M.V. B10546 

Big Mamou—R. Draper. ORI. CBI195 

Biggest fool—Deep River Boys. H.M.V. B10542 

Bolero (Ravel)—G. Scott-Wood. H.M.V. MH56 

Bouncin’ in Rhythm—Adrian. H.M.V. JOUIS 

Breaker of hearts—J. Dawn. COL. DB3335 

Bridge of sighs—-V. Silvester. COL. FB3687 

Bridge of sighs—D. Hughes. PHI. PB177 

Bulldog don't bite me—Timothy. LYR. J719 
Butterflies—Tanner Sisters. H.M.V. B10536 
Butterflies—D. James. PAR. R3728 

Call of the faraway hills—B. Hurley. H.M.V. B10549 
Canadian in Mayfair—S. Torch. PAR. R3732 

Canpos em flor—A. L. Barbosa. H.M.V. MQ147 

(Dvorak)—Philharmonia. COL. 
Carnival in the Pampa—J. Paris. H.M.V. JO352 

Ce beau Dimanche la—T. COL. DCFI04 
Chebere—Tobis. PAR. DP3 

Chow, Willy—Laine and Safer DBI88! 
Cottontail—j. Parnell. PAR. R 

Courting cats—L. Kitchener. 

Crazy, man crazy—R. Marterie. ORI. CBI199 
Cumparsita, La—R. Manus. PAR. DP329 

Cushie bitterfield—Five Smith Bros. PAR. R3735 
Dancing duck—B. Weedon and M. Jaffa. COL. DB3343 
Dancing to the Piano—Semprini. H.M.V. B10537 
— a wie excisemen—Scottish Jnr. Singers. PAR. 


Diamonds are a girl’s best friend—C. Channing. COL. 
DB3332 


Dicitencello—G. di Stefano. H.M.V. DA2047 

Din skal, a min skal—S. Jones. H.M.V. B10535 

Dovercourt Citadel—S. A. Band. REG. MF369 

Ebb tide—B. McGuffie. PAR. R3741 

Eine Muh—Berliner Sangerknaben. H.M.V. EG7645 

Einmal dies und einmal das—A. Luczkowski. H.M.V. EG7953 

Eternally—V. Damone. ORI. CBI212 

Evening in Monte Carlo—T. Shaw. ‘o- CBI210 

Exultation—S. A. Band. REG. MF369 

Eyes of Blue—B. Hurley. H.M.V. B10549 

Fandangos—G. Romero. H.M.V. JOS44 

Fig leaf rag—cC. Atkins. H.M.V. JO348 

Flor de canela—U. Neumann. PAR DKI219 

Foi Deus—A. Rodrigues. COL. 142 

Fripperies and frills—Decker COL. DB3344 

Freischutz, Der—Overture (Weber)—Kongelige Kapel. 
COL. DDX30 


From your lips—D. Squires. POL. P1076 
Gavotte (Dvorak)—London Baroque Orch. PAR. SW8150 


Il. ORI. CBII98 

Horace the Arnold. H.M.V. MH179 

How long—L. Howard. H.M.V. B10539 

Humoresque (Sibelius) —B. Gimpel. H.M.V. JO351 

| hope you're crying too—H. Hawkins. PAR. DP336 

I'd give anything—L. Howard. H.M.V. BI0539 

I'd give anything—D. Carey. COL. DB3338 

I'd rather die young—G. Brereton. PAR. R3729 

I’m a lone wolf—H. Hawkins. PAR. DP336 

Ich muss wieder—G. Mertens. COL. DC621 

Idomeneo avran fine omai—S. Jurinac. 
H.M.V. DB21527 

If | had a golden umbrella—A. Cogan. H.M.V. B10530 

If you were mine—M. Lanza. H.M.V. DA2048 

In a Persian market—X. Cugat. COL. DC618 

In meiner koje—G. Winkler. COL. DCWI6 

Is it any wonder—D. Hughes. PHI. PBI77 

Is this the beginning of love—P. Munsel. H.M.V. B10532 

It is well with my soul—Male Voice Praise. PAR. R3727 

Italienisches Liederbuch (Wolf)—Schor strecht’ ich aus 
im bett ; , Ein standchen euch zu bringen—H. Hotter. 
COL. LB 

Jamboree—J. ORI. CBI211 

Japanese — Choir. COL. DC622 

Jerusalem (Par a MF370 

Jungle drums—U. ROAR. DKI219 

Just out of reach—B. Lou. PAR. R3730 

Kashmiri Love Song—X. Cugat. COL. DC618 

Kater St. Rag—H. Lyttelton. PAR. R3734 

King of Kings—S. A. Band. REG. MF370-1 

King of the Zulu’s—L. ae COL. 

Kissing time—A. Shelton. H.M.V. B10547 

Kissing time—M McKenzie. POL. P1075 

Lassoo—j. Wayne. PHI. PBI70 

Last roundup—G. Autry. PHI. PBI69 

Lebe wohl—Organum Orch. PAR. DRW7: 

Leise rieseit—Berlin H.M. EG7645 

Lluvia de Otono—Tobis. PAR. DP338 

Little Red Monkey—Three a. H.M.V. JO350 

Lonely lover—j. Dawn. COL. DB3335 

Lonesome biues—L. DB3340 

Love—B. McGuffie. PAR. R374 

Love, love me—B. Wane. ORI. 

Lovely weather for ducks—B. Carston. H.M.V. X7904 

M’aimerez-vous toujours—T. Rossi. COL. DCFI04 

Mach’ die Auglein—Berlin Sangerknaben. H.M.V. EG7693 

Ruisenor (Granados)—M. Lympany. H.M.V. 


Mama—V. Damone. ORI. CBI196 

Mamie is Mime—Coles and Atkins. COL. DB3332 

Mantilla—S. Torch. PAR. R3732 

March Medley—S. Thompson. PAR. R3726 

March in D, K.249 (Mozart)—R.P.O. COL. LX1587 

Marechiare (Tosti)—G. de Stefano. H.M.V. DA2047 

Masques (Debussy)—A. Rubinstein. H.M.V. DB21589 

Maya—A. Senses. PAR. DPTI6 

Meddilesome Mattie—Timothy. 

Melba Waltz—R. Goodwin. PAR: 

Melba Waltz—P. Munse!l. H.M.V. B10532 

Melba Waltz—N. Paramor. COL. DB3336 

Melodia—N. Paramor. COL. DB3336 

Merry Texas COL. MC3430 

Misirlou—T. Shaw. ORI. CB1210 

Mister Tap Toe—D. Day. Sou DB3334 

Mistress Jacob—L. Kitchener. LYR. J717 

Moments Musicaux, Op. . Nos. | and 4 (Schubert)— 
W. Gieseking. COL. LX1588 

More than I—B. Wayne. CBI197 

My love, my life—Ames Bros. H.M.V. B10543 

My lucky number—The Coronets. COL. DB3345 

My Normandy—P. Green. PAR. R37 

My old jalo and Burns. OL. DB3344 

My one and only heart—V. Silvester. COL. FB3686 

Mystery Street—A. Cogan. H.M.V. B10530 

Mystery Street—Melachrino. H.M.V. B10538 

Mystery Street—E. Calvert. COL. aot 

Nao e Desgraca—A. Rodrigues. COL. DL142 

Nell Gwynn Dances (German)—L.S.O. COL. DB3329-30 

Night before Christmas—G. _ COL. MC3430 

No escape—M. Norman. COL. DB3339 

Number one—K. Mackintosh. H.M.V. BD1294 

O Happy day—Male Voice Praise. PAR. R3727 

Oh !—S. io. PAR. R3738 

Oh ! mein Papa—E. Calvert. COL. DB3337 

On a spring note—T. Tollefsen. COL. FB3688 
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On IIkla’ Moor—Five Smith Bros. PAR. R3725 
O0-shoo-be-do-be—Deep River Boys. H.M.V. 
Oo! What Va do to me—V. Silvester. COL. 
Operetta—V. Damone. ORI. CBI196 

Over the sea to Skye—Scottish Jnr. Singers. PAR. F346! 
Paloma, La—G. Scott-Wood. H.M.V. MH56 

Pano murciano—V. de Los Angeles. H.M.V. DA2046 
Peanut Polka—T. Tollefsen. COL. FB3688 

Pink Champagne—B. Maxwell. ORI. CBI198 

Pipe of Dundee—Scottish Jnr. Singers. PAR. F3461 
Poetry—R. Browning—W. _ COL. DX1882-3 
re and Circumstance No. 3 (Elgar)—L.P.O. H.M.V. 


Popular Medley—J. Brown. COL. DV3341 

Queen of everyone’s heart—V. eer... COL. FB3686 

Queen’s two-step—H. Davidson. COL. DX1897 

Ragabone Man—Tanner Sisters. H.M.V. en 

Ragabone Man—The Coronets. COL. DB3345 

Red for Lyttelton, PAR. R3734 

Refrain chantait—C. Mars. COL. DCFIOS 

Return to Paradise—Silver Strings. H.M.V. B10548 

Return to Paradise—W. Thomas. toy 739 

Rhumba Bells—j. ORI. C 

Ronde de |’amour—G. Mertons. COL. DCé2! 

Rum and Coca Cola—Young Tiger. LYR J718 

Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakov)—Song of India—M. Lanza. 
H.M.V. DA2048 


Saeta (Torres)—F. Germani. H.M.V. C4229 
Salome—R. Inglez. PAR. R373! 

Salut, (Elgar)—L.S.0. COL. DB3329 

Say, ‘‘ Si, Si "°—Bygraves and Brough. H.M.V. B10546 

Seemannsbraut—G. Winkler. COL. DCW 

Sehnsucht nach Hawaii—Organum Orch PAI DPW74 
September in the rain—Laine and Stafford. COL. DB3333 
Shame—R. Goodwin. PAR. R3 

Simonetta—V. Damone. ORI. CBI212 

Sittin’ in the sun—K. Mackintosh. H.M.V. BD1294 

Six Baroque Orch. PAR 


Smoky the Bear—E. Arnold. H.M.V. god 
Song of Arirang—G. Amemlya. COL. DC622 
Songs —— Words (Mendelssohn)—I. Loveridge. COL. 


Sorrento and you—D. Squires. POL. P1076 
Sorta on the Border—T. Martin. H.M.V. B10540 
Sorta on the Border—S. Kaye. PAR. R3738 
Spin, spin—P. Green. PAR. R3735 

Stadt, Die (Schubert)—D. Fischer-Dieskau. H.M.V. DA2045 
Sunshine—Adair and Brotherson. COL. DB3331 
Suonno—B. Gigli. H.M.V. DA2044 
Suzanne—Rawicz and Landauer. COL. DB3342 
Swedish Rhapsody—R. Martin. COL. DB3346 
ee on a Starry night—H. Winterhalter. 


H.M.V. 


Tales of Munich—Rawicz and Landauer. COL. DB3342 

Taxi driver—F. Coleman. LYR J718 

Tennessee Wig Walk—B. Lou. PAR. R3730 

Tennis Calypso—G. Browne. PAR. MP122 

Terrasse des auduences au clair de lune (Debussy)—A. 
Rubinstein. H.M.V. DB21589 

Three little fishes—S. Jones. H.M.V. B10535 

Tin Pan Alley Mediey—Moreton and Kaye. 7 FB2520 

Shelton. H.M.V. B1054 

Toccato (Gigout)—F Germani. H.M.V. 4229 

Tokat Turkusu—A. Senses. PAR. DPTI6 

Trestegvalsen—K. GN1040 

Trial and error—E. Spear. R. R3740 

True for ever—j. Campbell. PPAR R3737 

Tu querer me meta—G. Romero. H.M.V. JOS44 

Twelve days of Christmas—B. Ives. COL. DC619 

Unfair—T. Martin. H.M.V. B10540 

Valse Martine—H. Davidson. COL. DX1897 

Vamos a Danca—A. L. Barbosa. H.M.V. MQI47 

Vaya con Dios—D. Carey. COL. DB3338 

Vaya con Dios—j. Cambell. PAR. R3737 

Vent emporte ma chanson—C. Mars. COL. DCFIOS 

Vito, el—V. de Los Angeles. H. “4 7 DA2046 

Wai-ai-ai—L. Kitchener. any; 

Weatherman—Ardian. H.M.V. NOUS 

Werber, Die—A. nly PAR. DPW73 

What do you know—T. Scott. PAR. DP337 

What more can | do—j. Wayne. PHI. PBI70 

baie : Springtime in the Rockies—G. Autry. PHI. 


When woman say no—J. Browne. PAR. MP122 

Where the winds blow—W. one. PAR. R3739 
Why—E. Macdonald. H.M.V. B10551 

Why, why—R. Draper. ORI. CBII9S 

Why should we both be lonely—D. 

Wir wandern—Berlin Sangerknaben. H.M.V. EG769: 

Without a —§. Phillips. H.M.V. 

Wo die Zitronen bluhn—A. Lutter. PAR. wet A 


Yo quiero a esa mujer—Los Panchos. COL. Di 

-You, you—Ames Bros. H.M.V. B10543 

You, you—J. Paris. H.M.V. JO352 

nec for the asking—M. McKenzie. POL. P1075 
fi H.M.V. C4227 


pa—Overture (Herold)—Philharmonia. H 
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“The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of fourpence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 4s. Where the advertiser offers to send a list 
or requests a stamped addressed envelope, this will be 
treated as Trade and =, . the rate of sixpence 
per word, If a Box Number ised an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this poe the forward- 
ing of replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to “ Office’’ address as stated below. All advertise- 
ments (copy in block letters or typewritten) should 
arrive by the 15th of any month and must be prepaid 
by the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. The Proprietors retain the right to refuse or 
withdraw ‘‘copy” at their discretion and accept no 
responsibility for matters arising from clerical or 
fareenerl errors, or of an advertiser not completing his 
contract. 


FOR SALE 


A BARGAIN RECORD CATALOGUE including sym- 
phonies, concertos, quartets, sonatas, standard and LP 
in guaranteed dit at r ble prices. Substantial 
September issue free on request. See also Trade column. 
—K. S. Holman, 143 Greenway, Ickenham, Middlesex. 
Ruislip 2518. 


A FEW VOCALS.—Besanzoni, Bori, Caruso, 
Dal Monte, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, 
Smirnoff, Flagstad-Melchior ‘‘ Tristan. 

A GARRARD THREE-SPEED AUTOCHANGER, 
RC72A with two Acos heads, £11 10s. Brand new, = 
ge Also beautiful Walnut Radiogram Cabinet, £15. 

lew, unused, after 7 p.m.—38 Donovan Court, Drayton 
Gardens, S.W. 10. (KEN 4940.) 

ACOS GP20 (78/LP), unused, £4. ‘‘ Gramophone,” 
1936-49 (130), 30s. Symphonies (half price). Choral, 
Fantastic, Haffner, Unfinished. Quartets, trios, ballet, 
etc.—137 Allestree Lane, Derby. 

ACOUSTICAL CORNER RIBBON SPEAKER at the old 
price £83; also Quad Amplifier, £32, new, used for 
demonstration only.—Horns, South Parade, Oxford. 

ACOUSTICAL Q@.A. 12P. AMPLIFIER AND TUNER, 
£30. Tape Record/replay Amplifier 6 watt output, with 
separate power pack, £40 calian Two-speed Player, 
£20. Connoisseur _— Two-speed, £12. Birmingham 
Area.—Nox No. 1757 

AIDA, CARMEN. —Both mint as sung by Pertile, oan 
£5 each, or will exchange either one for cop of 
World Encyclopaedia and Bauer.—J. Smith, 3 Maitland 
Place, Renfrew South. Renfrewshire. 

AMERICAN LPs.—Cetra 50018 yy and Tas- 
sinari Duets, 40s.; Columbia ML4217 Pons Mozart Arias, 
47s. 6d.; ML4248 Richard Tucker Tenor Arias 47s. 6d.; 
SLI06 Tales of Hoffman, 125s.; SL156  Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony 100s.; Eterna 452 Slezak Operatic 
Recital, 45s.; Urania 7011 Roswaenge, Cebatari, Schlus- 
nus Traviata Excerpts, 52s 6d., unplayed; 203 Thousand 
and One Nights, 105s., age 219 Dvorak’s Rusalka, 
157s. 6d., unplayed; Victor LCT1000 Genius at the Key- 
board, 52s, 6d.; LCT1002 Ra Strings, 52s. 6d.; 
LCT1005 McCormack, Caru: Chaliapin, etc.. Sacred 
Songs, 52s. 6d.; LMX6101 6d.—Simpkins, 
BM/DNXF, London, 

AMERICAN LPs. — Ber g’s ‘* Wozzeck,’’ Debussy 
“Images,’’ sets 1 and 2 (Gieseking). —Box No. 1784. 

AMPLIFIER.—8} watts, Alec Davis Hi-Fi, £11; 10-in. 
Wharfedale ‘ Bronze,” £3, both as new.—Nicholls, 152 
Eccles Old Road, Salford, 6. 

ARMSTRONG 10-valve AC/DC chassis, 6w. push-pull, 
£7. Wharfedale Golden CSB, 15 ohm, £5. — Howes, 
22 Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. : 

AS NEW.—Electrogram-de-Luxe (new amplifier) = 
sxpenive LP console, £130. cost £450.—Box No. 1786 


Cortis, 
Lauri-Volpi, 
No. 1785. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


CHASSIS.—4-waveband radio, 10-in. 
record reproducer, £4.—Box No. 1788. 

CINEMA ORGAN ENTHUSIASTS can obtain Shellac 

Records specially made by Frank Gordon, Joseph Seal, 
Hubert Selby (copying Jesse Crawford), Harry Speed, 
Stanley Tudor, etc., for members of the Cinema Organ 
Society (see Miscellaneous column), price 7s. 6d. Order 
from: Derrick Marsh, Little Place, Moss Delph Lane, 
Aughton, Ormskirk, Lancs. 

COLLARO RC49 MIXED AUTO CHANGER UNIT, in 
perfect condition, £9 o.n.o.—Box No. 1762. 

COLLARO THREE-SPEED AUTO-MICROGRAM with 
orthodynamic head, little used, perfect, £14 15s.— 
Harlow, 40 Brookmans Avenue, Brooxmans Park, Herts. 
Potters Bar 4650 after 7 p.m. 

COLLECTION 200 cs RECORDS, whole or 
part sale.—Box No. 1776. 

COLLECTOR has for disposal quantity of 78 discs; 
mostly unused and of works; available on LP. Prices, 
12-in. 3s.; 10-in. 2s. 6d.—Enock, The Studio, 
Park Road, Ealing, W.5. PERivaie 3570. 

CONNOISSEUR SUPER- 2 heads, new 
LP stylus, transformer, £7; World’s 'Encyclopaedia, 
£3 10s., together £10.—Hobbs, 92 St. Julian’s Farm 
Road, S.E.27. 

CONNOISSEUR SUPER-LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UP, 78/ 
33 heads; new. LP Sapphire, £6. Ortofon 78/33 moving 
coil pickup, as new, with transformer £6. ‘‘ Sound 
Sales ’’ cabinet Speaker, £12.—Steet, 10 Hampton Rise, 
Harrow. Wordsworth 4017. 

CONNOISSEUR 3-speed Motor, GP 20 pick-up, LP 
head, £18. High quality Tape Recorder comprising— 
Bradmatic 2-speed, 3 head Deck C.J.R. 8-watt PP 
Amplifier type D6 with Vitavox 12/20 Speaker; mounted 
in walnut Console Cabinet; all brand new; cost £140. 


speaker, good 


Mount 


— for £80.—146 Curzon Road, Ashton-under- 
yne. 
CONNOISSEUR THREE-SPEED GRAMOPHONE 


UNIT (standard and LP heads), guaranteed unused and 
perfect, £25.—Box No. 1761. 

CONNOISSEUR THREE-SPEED MOTOR, original 
carton, one weex’s use, £16. With or without XMS 
pick-up arm 15s.—Shelton, Grove Park, Warwick. 

DECCA CORNER SPEAKER CABINET, £10 10s. 
or with Wharfedale 10 ‘‘ Golden,” £15 15s. H.M.V. 
Television, guaranteed June, 1954, £39.—Box No. 1764. 
(Kent.) 

DECCA CORNER HORN, 
Shelton, Grove Park, Warwic’ 

DECCA TURNOVER PICK-UP, LP and 78 styli, as 
— £2.—196 Meadvale Road, Ealing, W.5. Perivale 
0346. 


4. ohms speaker, £15.— 


DECCA XMS PICKUP, ah and LP heads, both fitted 
diamonds, am: boxed, 10s.—11 Henry’s Avenue, 
Woodford Green. 

DECCALIAN, only three months old, immaculate. £21; 
seen Kilburn.—A. L. Hill, 272 Salmon Street, N,W.9. 
Col. 8584. 

DECCALIAN 3-speed complete; recently overhauled 
by makers, £25.—Phone: AMBassador 0948 (evenings). 
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REAL HIGH-FIDELITY 
AT MODEST COST 


Many THOUSANDS have already extended 
their record reproducers to include the revolutionary 
Microgroove Records, and many thousands more will 
feel the need to do so now that H.M.V. also have 
entered the LP field. To these people we wish to point 
out that there is more in Long Playing Reproduction 

meets the eye... there is plenty of scope for 
buying unsuitable equipment which does not match your 
existing equipment. We eech you, therefore, to 
avail yourself of our Free Technical Guidance Service 
RADIO FEED M UNITS, AUTO- 
CHANGERS, BASS "REFLEX CABINETS, 
SPEAKERS, etc. It will cost you nothing and wili 
undoubtedly save you time, trouble and money. Our 
chief engineer is available to callers from 11 a.m. to 
6 p.m. daily including Saturdays. If you cannot call 
let us have your enquiries by post—they will receive 
immediate attention. 


A word in the ear of those who have been used to fibre 
needles. All the single-record Gram Units and Auto- 
changers recommended and supplied by us can be 
supplied with pickup head to take standard or miniature 
thorns for 78 r.p.m. if preferred. 


N.R.S. SYMPHONY AMPLIFIERS, fitted 
with the patent ‘‘ three-channel system’ giving 
independent control of Bass, Middle and Top, thus 
affording the maximum possible control of tone and 
compensation for recording deficiencies. Especially 
essential when mixing the playing of old and new 78's 
with the new LP records. Scratch control and negative 
feedback also incorporated. Woden transformers. 
5-watt model only 10 gns. 10-watt model (push-pull 
triodes), 15 gns. Carr. 5/-. 


“SYMPHONY” BASS REFLEX CABINET KITS, 

30 in. high, consist of fully-cut }-in.-thick, heavy, inert, 
non-resonant patent acoustic board, deflector plate, 
felt, all screws, etc., and full instructions. 8-in. speaker 
model, 85/- ; 10-in. speaker model, 97/6 ; 12-in. 
speaker model, £5/7/6. The design is the final result 
of extensive research in our own laboratory and is 
= safeguard of optimum acoustic results. Carriage 
/6. Ready built, 10/6 extra. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED GRAM UNITS model TB, in 
stock at last !! This beautifully engineered unit sets 
a new standard in quiet operation. Special drum (not 
rim) drive. Micro. adjustment of stylus pressure 
wide limits. Complete with two separate 


DELETIONS.—Courtneidge, Hulbert, G. Lawrence, J. 
Matthews, Laye, Gideon, ten musical show selections 
1930/40, including ‘‘ Cavalcade,’’ new copies 6s., 10-in. 
5s. Lilac Time’ (original Lyric cast), perfect, 20s. 
—Evans, Station Road, Alford, Lincs. 

E.M.G. XB with Simpson electric motor; offers?—Box 
No, 1799. 

“ EXPERT” All-Range Speaker in light oak, fitted 
two Wharfedale Units and Cross-over; perfect condition 
and reproduction, but owner must have smaller more 
easily moved outfit for domestic reasons; cost £40. Heard 
twa London area by appointment. Offers to Box No. 

FOR. AT PRICE.—E.M.G. Mark IX 

in first-class condition; any offer 


NEW.—Rozers Junior Corner Horn, walnut finish, 
fitted Wharfedale unit, £20; heard any evening by 


-Woollons, Flagstones, Wheeler End, High 


Wycombe, Bu 


uae .—Tilson, 112 Spring Grove Road, E Ww, 

“ATTRACTIVE MUSIC CABINET, mahogany, suitable 
record storage, £4.—Box No. 1787. 

AUSTRALIAN COLLECTORS. — Vocal, instrumental, 
orchestral, 78s; sale or exchange.—Simpson, Cape More- 
ten, Nr. Brisbane. 

AUTOGRAPHS.—Several collections, each of 100 auto- 
graphs, mounted on cards, of famous singers including 
Ansseam, Autori, Berger, ‘Bettoni, Bockelmann, Brown- 
lee, Carosio, Favero, Franci, Inghilleri, Janssen, Kipnis, 
Klose, the Konetznis, Lehmann, Leider, Lemnitz, Mayr, 
Melchior, Olsweska, Pampanini, Pauly, Ponselle. Pinza, 
Prohaska, Ralf, Schoeffler, Supervia, Pasero, Thorborg, 
Ursuleac, Weber, etc., £6 6s. each set or offers. Also 
special sets containing 20 of Barbiroll, 
Beecham, Boult, Coates, Furtwangler, Goosens, Gui, 
Knappertsbusch, Martinuzzi, Sargent, Serafin, 
Walter, Weingartner, etc., £3 3s. the set or offers. — 
Box No. 1783. 

“AXIOM” 12-in. Speaker; modern walnut cabinet, 
£12.  Hand-made polished oak record-player des<, 
£4 10s.—42 Lower Boston Road, Hanwell, W.7. 

“AXIOM 150, Mk. II, new; boxed; £9. Quality Cube 
ditto, £4.—Box No. 1795. 


BARGAIN.—Lowther-Voigt Corner Horn Loudspeaker 


(PM2 Unit in PW1 Cabinet), new, £45; also ‘ Wil- 
liamson”” Amplifier, £10. — Barker, James Cottage, 
Darlaston Pork, Stone, Stafts. 


~ BOUND VOLUMES (2 only) “ THE GRAMOPHONE ” 
No. 29. Covers slightly marked, otherwise in perfect 
condition, complete with Index, 22s. - each.—‘* The 
Gramophone,” 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
RAND NEW 15-ohm LOUDSPEAKER, 
£3; Fine Modern Table Cabinet, £3; Heavy, Powerful 
Motor and Turntable (all speed), centre drive, £3 10s. 
—Box_ No. 1789. 

~ CARMEN 71 brown label album, 16 records. 
Langmead, 46 Rosslyn Park Road, Plymouth. 


FOR SALE.—New Leak VS Tuner fitted with Jackson 
dial, £20.—G. Sumner, 654 Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, 
Southport. 

FRANCESCA DA RIMINI, other Cetra LPs. Exchange 
foreign LPs. Deleted and foreign complete operas on 
78s. Rare vocals for sale. Will purchase at top prices 
or part-exchange foreign LPs, vocal 78s.—Crawley, 246 
Church Street, London, N.9. EDMonton 7760. 

GARRARD THREE-SPEED AUTOCHANGER, as 
new, boxed, £10.—Rogers, 4 Suffolk House, Circus Road, 
St. Johns Wood, N.W.8. PRImrose 4959. 

GRAMOPHONE AMPLIFIER in oak cabinet, motor 
board, Decca 78 pick-up, tone control; needs slight 
a £6 if buyer collects. Barker 148A, £7. 

12- . Cork Baffle, 30s. Lowther M/C 
78 Pick-up, transformer, £5. Heavy P.M. Unit for Voigt 


Horn, requires coil and opus. £3.—Huskinson, 
48 Swanage Road. London, S.W 

“‘Record Book,” “ Jazz ecord Whitema 

“Record for the Millions.” Offers. —11 Langham Road, 
Blackburn. 

GRAMOPHONE,” 1946 1952, 35s.—Sims, 37 


HIGHLY FINISHED Mahogany Reflex Cabinet, 4x 2, 
12-in. Speaker with detachable concrete 
baffling for in hall, £15 —_ paid.—Apply: 
Dz. Gutsell, 5 “Rutland Close, Canterbur: 


HIGH QUALITY Corner Console compe Cabinet 
(new and unused) for sale. Acoustically designed, sand- 
filled, double-skin construction in 1 in. solid oak (felt 
lined) by renowned cabinet makers; 8 cu. ft. bass 
chamber; baffles to suit 8 in. treble and 12 in. base. 
Dark oak finish—a superb —_ of ge Cost £100. 
Any r offer —Box 1737. 

H.M.V. AUTOCHANGE R and Pick-up 

78) on cream metal base, 164 x 134 ins., excellent con- 

ition, £7 or offer. —Brook. 10 ‘clifton Drive. Pudsey. 


Acos or Decca high-fidelity crystal P.U. Heads. €11/10 
or with two Decca XMS Magnetic Heads £12/15. Post 
2/6. Extra head for thorns 25/- to 35/-. 


MICROGRAM CABINETS, ex-manufacturer, 
brown rexine, carrying handle, room for 3-4-watt 
Amplifier, Gram Unit and baffle for 6}-in. Speaker, 
attractive gold speaker grille in front. While they last, 
59/6, plus carriage and packing, 3/6. 


MICROGRAM AMPLIFIER, screws straight into 
above Cabinet, fives amazing quality for a portable 
player. Price €7/10/-. Carr. 5/-. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED AUTO- CHANGERS, 
Model RC80. We consider ourselves very fortunate 
to be able to offer this finest of all auto-changers, 
fitted with special pickup arm to take either turnover 
type Pickup Head or two separate Decca or Acos 
P. Heads. Interchangeable on motorboard with 
— models. Finished in attractive brown enamel. 
ye up to ten records 7 in., 10 in. or 12 in. at 78, 
and 334 r.p.m. Stylus pressure 10 grammes 
New ultra-sensitive auto-trip mechanism 
and heavy loaded turntable to eliminate ‘* wow.’ 
Price £14/2/6 or with Garrard Magnetic or Astatic 
crystal Turnover Pickup Head £16/2/6. With two 
separate Acos Hi-fi Heads, £18/2/6. With two 
separate Decca XMS Heads, £19/7/6. Carriage 5/-. 
Optional Extras: 45 r.p.m. Auto Centre Spindle, 
20/9 ; A.C./D.C. Operation, £7/14/-. Fitting in de luxe 
rexine-covered Portable Cabinet, £5. Pickup Head 
to take Fibre Needles, 25/- to 35/-. 


CONSOLE AMPLIFIER CABINETS, 33 in. high, 
lift-up lid, take Gram Unit or Auto-changer, Amplifier 
and Radio Feeder Unit, finished medium walnut veneer, 
de luxe version, £10/5/6, carriage extra. Bass Reflex 
Cabinets to match available. Details 24d. 


COMPLETE RECORD PLAYERS, single-record 
and auto-change. Send for catalogue giving details of 
our single-record and auto-changing models at bargain 
prices combined with technical excellence. 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


16 KINGS COLLEGE RD., ADELAIDE RD., 

LONDON, N.W.3. Phone: PRimrose 8314 

Tubes : Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm. 
Buses : 2, 13, 31, 113, 187. 
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H.M.V. ELECTROGRAM RADIO, model 3000, £250 or 
nearest offer.—Box No. 1708. 

HUGO WOLF. Volumes 1 and 3, Delius. Volume 1, 
Haydn Quartets, Volume 4, Pelleas Excerpts — 
Album); excellent condition; offers——Box No. 1775. 

KLIPSCHORN.—New th-s year, heard offers. 
—Benton. 5 Chesfield Road, Kingston. 

LARGE COLLECTION of 78 r.p.m. records (chiefly 
orchestral) to be sold; many deletions, rare and unique 
recordings. Reasonable prices.—Box No 72. 

LEAK RC PA PRE-AMPLIFIER, 


LP conversion by 


— seen Birmingham, £3 10s.—Box No. 
LPs. — 26s. approx. Concerti, ballet, 


Symphonies, 

chamber music, etc., of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, Strauss, Mozart, Haydn, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, 
etc., some operas; send for details.—Devoy, 71 Lightburn 
Road, Halfway, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

McCORMACK RECORD ‘“‘ Hymn to Christ the King,” 
perfect. what offers?—Box No. 1766. 

MINT DELETIONS. — Marek Weber, Orchestre Ray- 
monde, Orchestra Mascotte, Paul Whiteman, Ray Noble, 
Victor Silvester, Gene Autry, Connie Boswell, Gracie 
Fields. S.a.e. stating interests to Box No. 1779. 

MINT LPs: ‘‘ Count of Luxembourg,’’ 25s.; 10 ‘“ Un- 
finished,”’ 20s. Miscellaneous 78s: Overtures, waltzes, 
ts very cheap.—Hart, 237 Sirdar Road, Wood Green, 


NEW B.S.R. THREE-SPEED PLAYING DESK, 78/33 
sapphire turnover pick-up, £8; disposing collection 
12-in. fibred classics.—83 Seymour Avenue, Morden, 
Surrey. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


CAN ANYONE SUPPLY good secondhand Tyrolean 
Folk Dance Records, years 1949 onwards.—Hammond, 
Mavland."” Meadow Close. Milford, Surrey. 
CLASSICAL LPs WANTED, 22s. paid for m:nt copies. 
—Devoy, 71 Lightburn Road, Halfway, Cambuslang, 
Lanarksh: re. 


September, 1953 


DELETIONS by Tauber, Booth. Crooks, Hendrik, 
Kullman, MacEwan, McCormack, Martin, Nash, Novis, 
Ross, Dawson; mint condition.—Box No. 1781. 

GINN ‘“ ALL-RANGE” or similar. Suggestions to 
convert ‘‘ Expert "’ Junior to ditto.—Robins, 47 Bruns- 
wick Road. Gloucester. 

** GRAMOPHONE ” and E.M.G. 
January, 1950 to December, 1952 inclusive, good con- 
dition. 30s. ‘*Gram,"’ 20s. ‘‘ E.M.G.’"—James Martin, 
104 Hunter Street, Svdnev. Australia. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” complete years 1950, 1951, 1952, 
3s. for lot, post paid, or your - —Milic, 721 West 
Alderson Bozeman, Montana. U.S.A 

“GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINET.—Modern, reason- 
able, capacity from 400.—Fairlands 7119 after 7 p.m. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” Volume XXVIII with index, pre- 
ferably bound; also recordings, ‘‘ Cobbler’s Song,’’ 
— ‘* Disorderly Room,’’ Tommy Handley.—Box No. 
1763. 

HEBREW RECORDS REQUIRED, new or secondhand, 
Rosenblatt-American Cantorial types appreciated. Cor- 
respondence invited with similar tastes.—Write or call 
Oscar Weinberz’s Estate Office, 2 Gravel Lane, Hounds- 
ditch. El. Bishopszate 2589. 

ITALIAN LINGUAPHONE SET with books.—R. M. 
Murrav. 161 Clifton Park Avenue. Belfast, N. Ireland. 


“Monthly Letter,” 


“ORCHESTRAL and Instrumental 78s: current and 
Deleted; average 4s. per disc.—Box No. 1797. 


“KERRY DANCE,” H.M.V. (C3285, Jeanette Mac- 
donald, mint or fibred.—‘*t The Green. Tollerton, York. 


RUDDIGORE, Auto, no album. £4 or nearest.— 
Box No. 1774. 

SCHNABEL, Vols. 8 a XIV and XV, all 
auto What offers?—-Box Ni 

SELLING.—Charles K1 pHa new, and Mahogany 
Bass Reflex Cabinet. complete with 10-in. Wharfedale 
Speaker, £20 complete.—Staples, 147 Green Lanes, 
West Ewell, Surrev. 


SOUND SALES Phase Inverter Loudspeaker in walnut 
cabinet, perfect condition. £12 10s. or near offer.—135 
Stanhope Road. South Shields. 

SOUND SALES QUALITY RADIOGRAM.—DX Plus 1 
variable selectivity superhet feeder tone control unit, 
Tonemaster 12-watt amplifier, phase inverter speaker. 
Collaro autochanger or Garrard three-speed player. two 
XMS heads, beautiful walnut console cabinet; may be 
heard by appointment, £80. — 44 Carlton Avenue, 
Worksop. 


SUPERB LOWTHER RADIOGRAM with every possible 
extra, combined two-speed Symon recording unit, Voiet 
corner loudspeaker, as new, £195.—Quaife, Prospect 8318. 

TAPE RECORDER, WEARITE, new machine, perfect 
recording of Speech, Gram. and Radio, £65 or near 
offer.—Box No. 1755. 

THREE-SPEED B. Magi 
(August. 1953) plays 10 “records, 12 in., 
mixed in any order with latest type pick-up, separate 
sapphires for LP and standard records giving extended 
frequency range (cost originally £16 10s.). new in 
maker’s unopened carton. £10 10s. Wanted: AC/DC 
Unit.—Reid. 32 Seymour Road, London, S.W.18. 
(Evenines only.) 

VOCAL DELETIONS.—Acoustic and Electric; also 
Leak TL/12 Amplifier, £19.—Box No. 1796. 


WHARFEDALE LOUDSPEAKER. separator j-section 
type, 7/16 ohms, £2; one W10/CSB Baffle Cabinet onlv. 
mahogany finish, £3; Acos GP19 and LP heads with 
tvpe C_ adaptor, 25s. each; R. Allen Baffle Console 
10-in. Loudspeaker, fitted, £7. — Apply 31 Western 
Avenue, Speke. Liverpool. 19. 

WILLIAMSON AMPLIFIER.—Professionally converted 
1155 receiver to match; oe Concentric W.B. 12-in. 
Speaker (makers’ cabinet), C d motor 
and super lichtweicht cae reasonable offers. — 
Baker, 10 Miles Road, Clifton. Bristol. 

78s.—Symphonies, concertos, miscellaneous. All cheap. 
S.A.E. for details.—E. Gledstone, 2 Shearbridge Road, 
Listerhills. Bradford. 7. 


100 OPERATIC VOCALS, fibred, perfect, some dele- 


Autochanger 
in., 7 in. 


tions; also Walnut Cabinet, capacity 400.—Upton, 
57 Coleridge Road, Hornsey, London, N.8. 
WANTED 


LONG-PLAYING RECORDS WANTED.—Tip-top offer 
made for good recordings in mint condition.—Hubble, 70 
Hampden Wav. London. N.14. Enterprise 3668.) 

MAREK WEBER pre-electric 12in. Parlophones.— 
E10022, £10977, E10078. £10131, E10236, £10249. E10250, 
E10329, £10347. E10369, E10379,. E10418, £10419. E10420, 
E10430, E10438, E10449, E10456; German Parlophons— 
P1248. P1399 and many others. 15s. offered for single 
records in good condition: box and packing provided. 
Please write to Box No. 1799. 

No. B84. — Professor D. Jones. 
Cardinal Vowels.’’—Spence, 

PARLOPHONE RO20399, 20400 and 20401; also Lauri- 
Volpi DB1438 —Pengelly, 64 Union Street, Plymouth. 

PIANO ROLLS WANTED, American Q.RS. label made 
bv Imperial Industrial Co., 699 East 135th St.. New 
York 54 N.Y. New or post-war issues.—Wilson, 12 
Bridze Street, Worcester. 

RACHMANINOV FOURTH PIANO CONCERTO wanted, 
auto. 78.—Harvey, Linford. Rustinzton, Sussex. 

REASONABLE PRICED SET French Linguaphone 
records complete.—J. Elliott, 27 Regent Street, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

RETHBERG DAI115, DB1421 (with Schorr). Dal Monte 
DB1040. DB1317. Martinelli DB1139, Giannini DB1217: 
perfect fibred condition.—Middlemiss, 91 Tolcarne Drive, 
Pinner, Middlesex. Pinner 6768. 

SPANISH LINGUAPHONE RECORDS complete with 
text books —37 Devon Road. Smethwick, Birmincham, 41. 

URGENTLY WANTED. — Strauss Heldenleben/Karl 
Bohm: Brahms Violin Concerto/Huberman/Weingartner. 
Sonata Op. 78 (Telmanvi. DB4633/5); Beethoven Sonatas 
Ov. 12’3 (Menuhin. DB5802/4S). Op. 30/2 (Dubois, 
DFX195/7): Bach Wedze Fugue (Dupre. DB4000/1), 
Brandenburgh #2 (Fischer, DB7612/3): Mozart Fugue 
K426 (Dunre. DB4902), Sonata K378 and Handel Sonata 
(Flesch, POL67178/80): Schumann Sonata Op. 22 (Then- 
Bergh, EH1281/3); Liszt Rhavsodie #1 (Hambourg. 
C2761 /2). D1630 and 1732 (Lamond): Paganini Concerto 
(C2457 Kreisler Scherzo (Elman, DA1290): Dvorak 
Trio Ov 99 (C2384’6). Piano Concerto 
T-E3166/9); Elgar in the South (D-K1381/3): 
Sonata $2 (C1322/3): Vellones Tibetan Ballet (L1053/4); 
Atterberg Fourth (POL57220/2): Pittaluga Ballet Suite 
(DB4204 6). Also Edison Bell chromic needles. Will pay 
highest prices: Angela Noble. Fonthill, Godalming, Surrey. 

URGENTLY WANTED.—Records in good condition of 
Lilian Davies and Desiree Ellinger. Write. stating 
price to Box No. 1794 

VOCALS REQUIRED.— G. & T., Fonotipia electrics; 
fairest offers submitted—Hubble, 70 Hampden Way, 
London. N.14. (Enterprise 3668.) 

WANTED. — Back Numbers, ‘‘ Gramophone” and 
“‘Critiaue,’’ 1952, September-December inclusive. — 
Boutflower. 37 Hastings Street. Sunderland. 


H.M.V. Record of 
East Mersea, Essex. 


ALBERT, Busoni, Godowsky, Hofmann, Fr 
Greig, Samuel, Joachim, Sarasate, Llevine, records de- 
sired in good state; also interested in some operatic 
and lieder discs in excellent state.—QJ. (2nd 
Bell), 14 Clarendon Gardens, Maida Hill, W.9 

ALEXANDER KIPNIS singing Register Aris from 
Don Giovanni in German, H.M.V. EW89.—Sydney 
Barlow. Director of Music. Loretto School, Musselburgh. 

ALL FINEST CLASSICAL RECORDS in perfect con- 
dition, especially recent issues, short works, electric 
vocals, and mint LPs; part-exchanges against new or 
perfect LPs and 78s; collection or boxes sent.— 
Holman, 143 Greenway. Ickenham, Middlesex. 
2518. 


DALE FORTY & Co. Ltd. 


have 
EVERY RECORD IN STOCK ON 
DAY OF ISSUE 
at 
Birmingham, Cheltenham, Leamington and 
Cirencester. 


Ss. 
Ruislip 


WANTED —DB8548 only or ae to 8550 inclusive. 
Also LX8409. New or perfec 
Please state vrice.—Hill, Crawley. Sussex. 

WANTED.—Good 15- in. _ Speaker, exchange for Barker 
148a.—Scott. 21 B Place. Aberdeen 

WANTED.—Records. ‘‘ South of the Border.” Gene 
Autry; Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 Organ; Records by 
Flotsam and Jetsam.—Barber, 24 Mill Road. Haverhill. 

WANTED.—Regal-Zonophone MR967 (Victorian Quar- 
tette), Col. FB2100 (Gay Nineties Singers in Victorian 
Songs), Col. DB360 (Lener Quartet), H.M.V. DA786 
(Rachmaninov), Regal 1193 (Come Josephine on My 
Flying Machine), Imperial 2853 (Florrie Forde).—Box 
No. 1758. 

—Several Telefunken to pick-up arms. 

i of ial.—Oldacre, Baslow 
Road. Bakewell. 


WANTED. — “‘ The Physician,” sung by Gertrude 
Lawrence.—D. Graham-Evans, ‘‘ Troon,’’ West Ayton, 
Scarborough. 

78s, FIBRED. — Mengelberg recordings, Carneval 


Romain, Tannhauser Overtures, Schubert 9, others with 
Concertgebouw. Considered also Gounod Wind Sym- 
phony, Ibert Divert, Mozart Joke Foerster 4, Martinu 3, 
Nielsen 2, 5, Rubbra 5, Schumann 3, DB4850, 3762, 
2443, LX172.—Box No. 17 


GOOD SOUND 
FOR OLD 


Unlike Aladdin’s villain, our aim is to 
persuade you for your own lasting benefit. 

At this time, when we are on the brink 
of a new Autumn season, with long even- 
ings in which to enjoy our records and the 
feast of music broadcast for our entertain- 
ment, all who value good sound—natural, 
truthful, pleasing sound—sound free from 
those all too prevalent additives so evident 
to the discerning ear—you who value this, 
or even think you might do so, must hear 
the new Barker SOUND UNIT. 

The Radio Exhibition will not provide 
this opportunity, for we shall not be there. 
But if you have a really good music or 
radio dealer near your home, go in and 
ask him for details. If he cannot give them 
to you on the spot, he can write to us, 
and we will gladly and speedily supply him. 
This is the best way, especially if you 
already have a good radiogram or other 
large set of post-war vintage which you 
would like to improve. Barker units are 
made only in the 12 inch size, so won’t 
fit the table models. Be sure to give full 
details of what you have when writing. 

If you possess or propose to buy really 
high-quality gear of the kind sold only by 
specialists, ask them, or write to us for 
details and advice. 

It is in your best interests to insist 
on hearing the new BARKER SOUND 
UNIT properly demonstrated. If you 
encounter any difficulty in doing so, 
please let us know. We will do all we 
can to help you. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
or write for details to :— 


BARKER 
NATURAL 
REPRODUCERS 


3 Newman Yard, London, W.| 
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TRADE 


“Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 

Goods advertised in this section are available to all 
readers. 


A BARGAIN RECORD CATALOGUE.—If not already 
on our mailing list, please send for September number 
containing the usual comprehensive t of 


The GRAMOPHONE 


IF YOU STILL have difficulty in obtaining Argo 
records locally we shall be pleased to supply by post; 
list on request.—William Lennard Concerts, 38 Norbury 
Avenue, Thornton Heath. 


MANCHESTER’S new shop for the collector of rare 
and deleted records. We buy, sell and exchange 
records. Please call or send stamp for monthly lists. 
—Rare Records (Regd.) (Stephen Lamson), 86 Oxford 
Street, Manchester, 1. 


Standard and Microgroove recordings in guaranteed per- 
fect condition. Exceptional bargains in symphonies, 
concertos, quartets, t a! Pp Prompt and 
safe postal service of records and new and used equip- 
ment. Perfect 78s taken in part-exchange for new 
LPs and equipment, which are carriage free. Guaran- 
teed used HF equipment includes amplifiers, motors, 
pickups, cabinet speakers, LP desks.—K. S. Holman, 143 
Greenway, Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 


A BIG NEW LIST of great interest to the serious 
collector is now ready. Don’t miss it if you’re wanting 


records at rock bottom prices. Please send stamp.— 
Gray & Morton, 18 Stratnay Road, Sheffield, 11. Tel. 


62615. 


A COMPLETE RECORDING SERVICE.—Studio and 
mobile disks made from your own tapes; ‘direct,’ 
pressings, and LPs; high-grade tape supplied, double 
checked; orders accepted for British Ferrograph Re- 
corders as demonstrated in our lecture to gramophone 
societies ‘* Modern Developments in Sound Recording.” 
Details from ‘‘ Eroica ’’ Recording Services (Regd. 1949), 
Peel Street, Eccles, Manchester. Musical Director, 
Thurlow Smith, A,R.M.C.M, 


ADELINA de LARA RECORDING TRUST (President, 
Dame Myra Hess; Vice-Presidents, Sir John Barbirolli, 
Sir Adrian Boult, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Hon. Edward 


Sackville-West, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Eileen Joyce). 
First issue: 2 12-in. LP of Schumann’s “ Davids- 
bundlertanze and Drei Fantasiestucke,’”’ played by 


Adelina de Lara, last active pupil of Clara Schumann 
and Brahms. Recorded on Bluthner’s finest Concert 
Grand at a tape speed of 30 in., and available in a 
strictly limited edition of 100 copies, autographed and 
short biography, 2 gns.; with portrait. Available Sep- 
tember 6th.—Apollo Record Co. Ltd., 94 Baker Street, 
W.1. Post only, or by appointment (BAY 4265). 


AMERICAN LPs through my agency. Exchange for 
stamps or other consideration. For sale: Super High- 
Fidelity, Hand-Made Gramophone, £47 (materials cost 
£60).—Box No. 1770. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES.—One year Audio Engineer- 
ing, 28s. 6d., specimen copies 3s. Free booklet quoting 
others. High Fidelity Record Changer, etc.—Willens Ltd. 
(Dept. 15), 101 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


A BIG FREE LIST of records and books, including 
imported LPs and 78s. Please request vocal or non- 
vocal. Special (tax tree) service for overseas collectors; 
inquiries welcomed.—Renton, Tiptree, Colchester, Essex. 


MANY THOUSANDS of slightly used records in 
guaranteed perfect condition, opera, lieder, orchestral 
and long playing. Regular lists issued of vocal and 


long playing records. Send 5s. for six issues (refunded 
from first purchase).—H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor Street, 
Cambridge Circus, London, W.1. Phone Gerrard 7108. 


NEW FRENCH LPs — Stravinsky ‘‘ Renard,’ etc. 
“Last Waltz’? and ‘‘ Waltz Dream”’ ducted com 


XXXIX 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISER with long experience of gramophone 
trade wishes to purchase music business, central Lon- 
don or south coast; would consider other propositions. 
—Box No. 1791 


AN ELECTRONIC ENGINEER is available, at reason- 
able fees, for consultation, modification and repair of 
high-fidelity equipment and magnetic recorders; Lon- 
p- and Home Counties.—Telephone Woollett, Orpington 


BACHELOR seeks companion 30-35, 
area, interests, walking and cycling, 
Box No. 1756. 


BACHELOR (39), South Lancs. desires male corres- 


living in Leeds 
all seasons.— 


r, to Hearts’’ conducted composer. 
French African Music. Schonberg Serenade. Gabrieli 
7 Canzonas. Satie ‘‘ Socrate.”’ Messe des pauvres. 
Schonberg Organ Variations. Contemporary Wind 
Music. ‘El Pili’’ Flamenco. Poulenc Bal masque.’”’ 
Britten Oboe Fantasy/Quartet I. Spanish/French 
works for harp. Vivaldi Sinfonias. Mozart K 136/137. 
Roussel ‘‘ Marchand Sable.’’ £3 10s., 12-in.; £2 10s. 
10-in. American ‘‘ Fidelio ’’: 3/album/libretto. Ditters- 
dorf Symphony/Hohenzollern Rondo. S/Saens Septet/ 
Poulenc trumpet, trombone Sonata. Cherubini ‘‘Liberta 
a Nice.’”’ Telemann ‘‘ Pimpinone.’’ Faure Requiem. 
Glucx Flute/Corelli Oboe Concertos. Mozart K. 449 and 
482 Concertos (Badura-Skoda). Mozart 21 German 
Dances. 55s. each. Eternas: Battistini, Amato, Didur, 
Slezak, Leider, Tauber, Boninsegna Recitals. 3 gns. each. 
Apollo Record Co., + 96 Baker Street, W.1. No 
callers. Telephone BAY 4265. 


PHILIPS MICROGROOVE RECORDS on sale in Eire. 
Write for details——The Gramophone Stores only address, 
Johnston Court, Grafton Street, Dublin. Beside St. 
Teresa’s Church. 


(POST) ORDERS RECEIVED for any make LP record; 
packed with care and dispatched promptly; post free.— 
Barnes & Avis Ltd., 140-141 Friar Street, Reading. 


RADIO, GRAMOPHONE and Record Cabinets made to 


order. Rexine covered record player carry cases from 
50s.—A. vies & Co., (Cabinet Makers), 3 Parkhill 
Hy off Parkhill Road, London, N.W.3. (Gulliver 


“RECORD COLLECTING,” by Boris Semeonoff, 100 
pages of facts and hints; illustrations; 8s. 6d. post free. 
—Oakwood Press, Tanglewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 


RECORD COVERS.—Made of stiff board. 12-in., 2s. 3d. 
per -; 10-in., 1s. 10d. per doz.; 7-in., 1s. 5d. per doz. 
Please add 1s. 6d. packing and carriage. Trade inquiries 
invited.—Young & Co., 194 Drayton Park, London, N.5. 
CANonbury 2296. 


A VISIT TO OUR SHOP is well worth while. Many 
interesting records always in stock. We buy single 
records of all kinds, particularly vocal.—Gate Bookshop, 
1B Ladbroke Road, Notting Hill Gate, W.11. Park 5108. 


ANY MAKE LP RECORD can be sent to you post 
free; write for catalogues.—Barnes & Avis Ltd., 140-141 
Friar Street, Reading. 


BORROW YOUR LONG-PLAYING RECORDS (33 and 
45 r.p.m.); save tax; records sent bi-weekly or monthly, 
whichever method suits your convenience; details 2d. 
stamp.—From N. Stafis Record Library, 25-27 Victoria 
Place, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


BROADCASTS from all Continental Music Festivals 
in European Radio, every Friday, 6d.—Newsagents and 
Bookstalls. 

C.J.R, ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT 


LTD., manufacturers of high quality portable and console 
magnetic Tape Recorders for protessional and 


SOUND NEWS PRODUCTIONS.—Members’ Association 
Professional Recording Studios. Record on approval 
choirs, concerts, weddings, reunions. D.S. 10-in, record 
14s. 6d., 12-in. 17s. 6d. Practical Christmas suggestions 
s.a.e.—3 Clover Mews, S.W.3. FLAxman 
706. 


Opera, orchestral concerts, 
theatre, records. 


BACHELOR (38) has accommodation for another in 
—. a flat from October. Opera enthusiast. 


BACHELOR (37), near London, opera and _ ballet 
enthusiast, record collector, fond of walsing, swimming, 
etc., wishes to meet another with similar interests for 
week-end activities—Box No. 176 


BACHELOR (35), southern England; interests, Arts, 
wishes to correspond with another similar. View to 
sincere friendship.—Box No. 1798. 


ENGLISHMAN, single, 36, interested music and modern 
seeks accommodation with cooking 
acilities or partia rd with anyo i 
interests.—Box No. 1777. 


to new friends, both 
5 e overseas.—V.C.C., 3: 
london, 4 Honeywell Road, 


MUSICAL BACHELOR 


living alone wishes to share 
Pleasant home (South London) with young bachelor- 
Pianist and gramophile preferred.—Box No. 1793. 


OPERA.—This month’s ‘‘ Opera” is specially devoted 
to the Munich Opera and besides a history of the 
company and biographies of the artistes, contains articles 
on ‘* Arabella’ and “ Capriccio.” There are also long 
illustrated reviews of the Bayreuth, Aix and other 
festivals. Send 2s. 74d. to ‘“‘ Opera,”’ Rolls House Pub- 
lishing Company, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


OPERETTA, LIGHT MUSIC, 
contact otners similar tastes, 
Box No. 1765. 


record collectors wish 
London—Essex areas.— 


RADIO AND TV SALESMAN/MANAGER, age 29, 
15 years experience in West End, requires change, not 
necessarily selling direct to public. Hours 9 a.m. to 


5.30 p.m., half-day Saturday.—S. Wells, 3 

Avenue, Sudbury, Wembley, Middx. a 
RECITALS.—UNITED FREE CHURCH, Woodford 

Green, Essex. Saturdays, Oct. 10th, Nov. 14th, Dec. 
12th. Leak, Lowther-H nm Equi Fuller 

details next month. Programmes, s.a.e. to D. J. 


Stevens, 36 Glengall Road, Woodford Green. 


SURPLUS DEMONSTRATION RECORDS at 
half list price. Modern 78 recordings. Classical 
orchestral, and few vocal. Played only once or twice: 
excellent condition. 24d. for lists from Phase-In 
Speakers, 99 Ash Bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


SURPLUS HIGH FIDELITY EQUIPMENT available at 
reduced prices. Shop soiled apparatus of highest 
quality; guaranteed in rst class condition. Famous 
makes of speakers, pickups, amplifiers, and radio 
feeders available. No lists issued; please state require- 
ments. 2}d. stamp to ‘‘ Phase-In’’ Speakers, 99 Ash 
Bank, Buc«xnall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


RECORD NEWS, Volume 1, Number 1, is now avail- 
able. This publication, a monthly bulletin, contains 
numerical lists of all records released in Great Britain 
(so-called ‘‘ pop” excluded), and its reviews are all 
by members of a panel of specialists—each to his own 
musical period or instrument. ‘‘ Record News” is pub- 
lished for subscribers only (12s. 6d. per annum, posted), 
and is not on sale anywhere.—Miles Henslow Publica- 
tions, 27 Nassau Street, London, W.1 


THE CINEMA ORGAN SOCIETY.—Recitals, meetings 


use. Full details on application.—Bickford Road, Witton, 
Birmingham, 6. East 0822. 


COMPLETE L’ANTHOLOGIE SONORE CATALOGUE, 
including latest issues; also Sems (Musique au Vatican), 
Florilege and Chant du Monde Catalogues, 1s. 2d. post 
free. Distributors of English Vox.—Ross, Court & Co., 
92 Trafalgar Street, Brighton. 


DID YOU KNOW that the antistatic effect of Grampoo 
on LPs lasts approx. one month, that no harmful 
methylated spirit is used to obtain this effect and that 
in consequence you can safely use Grampoo to reduce 
needle-hiss on 788.—Manufacturers: Franell Laboratories 
Ltd., 117 Wellesley Court, W.9. 


FOREIGN COLLECTORS visiting Italy may purchase 
direct from Monteverdo Adolfo’s Store in Milan, 50 Corso 
Garibaldi (the interior of a palace), early gramophone 
records for collectors. Lyric Opera, Celebrities, Rare 
Recordings from 1898 1935 on records, Fonotipia, 
Zonofono, G. & T., Berliner, H.M.V., Victor, Columbia, 
Gigale, Odeon and Pathé, etc. 


GODLEYS BUY every type and any quantity of gramo- 
phone wale Shudehill, Manchester. Tel. DEAns- 
gate 7705. 


HAVE YOU ANY DIFFICULTY in obtaining LP 
records? We can post any record, 45 or 33, Postage 
free; guaranteed condition; within 24 hours.—Bensted’s 
Ltd., 209 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.13 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in records of good music, 
you will be interested in our catalogues containing many 
varieties, deletions and current issues. Possibly you 
have records to sell. In either case write (enclosing 
stamp) to Pro Musica, 17 Vaughan Avenue, Moston, 
Manchester. All records guaranteed. Callers by 
appointment only. 


TH PHASE-IN’”’ TWEETER puts the “High” 
into High Fidelity by converting your present speaker to 
@ modern wide range dual assembly at minimum cost. 
No single unit can reproduce the whole of the recorded 
frequency range of modern records. The ‘‘ Phase-In”’ 
Tweeter is a small unit complete with built-in cross- 
over filter which can be added to a larger speaxer 
already in use. No complicated wiring; complete and 
ready for use. Standard model (3 or 15 ohms) £4 10s.; 
Super model (15 ohms only) £6 10s. Polished walnut 
cabinet; see August issue for illustration. 2)d. stamp 
for details from ‘‘ Phase-In’’ Speakers, 99 Ash Bank, 
Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. Trade enquiries invited. 


THE RECORD COLLECTORS’ SHOP, 121 High Road, 
Willesden Green, N.W.10 (Willesden 7008), will send 
their list of mint LP records on request. Wants lists 
of current and deleted 78 records dealt with promptly. 


WANTED URGENTLY.—Long playing and vocal records 
in perfect condition; high prices paid for perfect copies. 
—H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor Street, Cambridge, Circus, W.1. 


YOUR OWN TAPE RECORDING transferred to disc. 
Write, call or phone Queens way Private Recording 
Studios, 123 Queensway, W.2. Phone BAY 4992. Studio 
recordings, tape recording service. Price list on request. 


15s. FIRST PAYMENT SECURES records approximate 
cash value £5, balance payable eight monthly instal- 
ments of 12s. H.M.V., Columbia, cca, etc., special 
lists and long playing. Also ‘‘ Encyclopaedia of Recorded 
Music ’’ published at £5 5s., similar terms.—Hamiltons 
of Bristol Ltd., 45/53 Church Road, Redfield, Bristol, 5. 


everywhere; bi-monthly journal; special records avail- 

able to tk See ‘‘ For Sale ”’ column. 

WANTED.—For Paignton, Devon, 
take over Gramophone Dept. in already established 

shop. Proprietor getting beyond it. Apply Mr. E. 

Joblin, 2 Parkside Road, Paignton, Devon. 


YOUNG AUSTRALIAN BACHELOR (21), interested 
music, literature, aboriginal art, travel, theatre, films, 
etc., wishes correspondents similar age, to exchange 
1ecords, etc.—Martin, 104 Hunter Street, Sydney. 


YOUNG COUPLE interested serious music, owning 
1,000 records, plus high-fidelity equipment, require flat 
or rooms, London (N.E., E., S.E.).—Box No. 1782. 


YOUNG LADY SALES ASSISTANT required for 
gramophone record department; good-class business West 
London.—Reply stating experience, etc., to Box 140, 
c/o Gosden’s, 76 Strand, W.C.2. 


someone who will 


YOUNG MAN (29) wishes to correspond with similar, 
interested in classical.Music and Photography. Can also 
exchange tapes if Correspondent so wishes.—Dick 
— 924 McKinlay Avenue, Santa Rosa, California, 


YOUNG MAN (23), residing Bournemouth, desires 
friendship with others, similar age, both sexes, music, 
theatre, tennis.—Box No. 1767. 


YOUNG MAN, enthusiastic desires per- 
manent position connected wii Good general 
— Pianoforte student in spare time.—Box 
0. 


music lover, 
ith music. 


2,000 CLASSICAL RECORDS (including LP) for Sale— 
List 1s. 3d.—Yorkshire Gramophone Library, 168 
Briggate, Leeds, 1. 


YOUNG MAN (24), single, seeks position connected 
with any branch of music profession; wide clerical and 
sales experience.—Box No. 1773. 
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The superiority that makes the Golden Eagle King of the 
birds, can be found in the Monarch Auto-changer. The 
co-ordination of the ‘ Magidisk’ which selects any size of 
record, the dual stylus cartridge which produces such a 
magnificent high fidelity performance, the remarkably quick 
record change, the one simple control, make Monarch the 

: automatic choice of leading 
radio-gram manufacturers. “ 
Price £12.10.0 plus £4.0.3 Tax —_—, Jenin 
The Regent—a three-speed — 


gramophone unit of faultless 
attraction. 


Price £7.0.0 plus £2.5.0 Tax 


at to-day’s most 
attractive prices 


VOLMAR GUARANTEED ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONES 
are all equipped with to-day’s best three-speed record playing 
units and latest light-weight pickup arrangements for standard 
and microgroove records. A _ high-efficiency amplifier is 

used with matched high-flux elliptical speaker. Tone, volume * Guaranteed b 

and quality are of a standard to please the most critical. makers for 12 — 
Where space (to say nothing of expense) is a limiting factor “4 


in your choice of an instrument to enable you to enjoy your ae . 
records to the full, you cannot buy better than VOLMAR. * High Ty 4 — 
ASK TO HEAR THEM AT YOUR LOCAL DEALERS response and maximum 
Also obtainable from leading stores. Leaflet on request. quality at all volumes. 


MODEL W.125. As described. With Garrard RC75A Autoch 
playing ten 12”, 10” or 7” discs. Crystal or magnetic mm men a ar ’ Latest light weight pick 
to choice. For A.C. Mains. Price (inc. P/Tax) £29.19.9 uP. 


MODEL A.125. As described. With Garrard ‘‘T’’ single-record 


* 


used throughout. Tropic- 
alised where necessary. 


3-speed player. For A.C. Mains. Price (inc. P/Taxy £22.15.0 High-flux elliptical speaker 
Models also available with ee units and for AC/DC mains & Ample volume for all 
: Cases finished Black, Blue or Lizard-skin Leatherette. needs. Lids close while 
playing. 
ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONES | « suis, 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT, LTD., 141 HIGH ST., BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. Phone: EALing 1413 


Dey 
ees 
\ 
i 
Pie BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LTD., OLD HILL, STAFFS, ENGLAND 
Model 
A.125 
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TO YOUR LISTENING VIA AZ QUALITY 


REPRODUCTION By 
— THE ULTIMATE CHOICE — 


SOUND SALES LTD., WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


xLI 


SOUND SALES 


Farnham 6461-2-3 


LONDON AGENTS: WEBB’S RADIO — HOLLEY’S RADIO STORES 


NEW COLLARO 
3-speed units 


Both the single and auto-changer 
models are delighting users with their 
fine performance at popular price 
levels. A really excellent turnover 
pickup and heavy turntables are but 
two of the attractive features 
described in leaflets we shall be 
pleased to send on request. 


AC3/534 Gramophone Unit 
£10 .6.1 


3RC531. Auto Changer 
£15 .3.10 


Prices include pickup. 


CONNOISSEUR, BSR & GARRARD 


Other popular turntable units stocked include 
CONNOISSEUR 3 Speed Transcription Motor 


BSR Regent’ Units £9.5.0 
“Monarch’’ Changers £16.10.3 


EMI 2125 Changer ... £17.2.1 


Garrard RC75a (AC/DC) £21.1.5 
(without pickup) 


Study the features that have convinced 
users of the remarkable merits of 


“The Gramophone” 
Amplifier 


9 watt push-pull output, 20 dB feedback 
Only 0.1 % distortion at 5 watts 

5 Mullard valves @ 3/15 ohm output 
Pre-amplifier for hi-fi magnetic pickups or 
simple control unit for crystal pickup 
Available either factory built or for easy home 
construction 


complete 


17 gins. ready for use 


Pre-amplifier 5 gns. 
Control Unit & 


Home Construction Details—1I/9 post free. 


“* Superior to others I have tried costing far more”’ 
—a typical comment from a user of this equipment. 


Q@.M. RECORD MAIL SERVICE 
Factory Fresh Copies 

LP’s, over 3 Medium Play or 45’s— 

POST FREE in U.K. 


OVERSEAS Tax Free; including postage and 
packing total cost about 20% below home list prices. 


Careful scrutiny and packing of all 
records brings ever increasing orders 
from discriminating collectors both at 
home and abroad. 


NEW BARKER 
“DOUDE” L.S. 


This new model coincides with the removal 
of tax from 12 in. loudspeakers and offers a 
first class wide range reproducer at a very 
attractive price. These are speakers to 
please the critical ear, individually made, 
not mass produced. We can supply from 
stock. Exclusive ‘‘ Duode ’’ features are 
described in an interesting 
leaflet available on request. 


12 gns. 


Decca ‘ H’ LP Pickup Heads 


The demand for these improved LP heads is 
well maintained, lighter than the red XMS 
head and with better treble response, standard 
3-pin fitting. With sapphire point, from 
stock 55/-. 


Quatity Mart 


Mail Orders and Enquiries to 
8 Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, 
N.W.5 
Gulliver 1131 


4 
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SIDGWICK AND JACKSON LIMITED 


THE WORLD’S 


Encyclopedia 


RECORDED 
MUSIC 


SECOND 
SUPPLEMENT 


1951-1952 
FRANCIS F. CLOUGH & G. J. CUMING 


IN 


ASSOCIATION 


RDERS are now being accepted for this con- 
Dein volume to The World’s Encyclopaedia of 

Recorded Music, covering the world’s output of 
classical records from the close of the First Supplement 
down to the end of 1952. All purchasers of the Encyclo- 
paedia will wish to secure a copy on publication (sched- 
uled for early November) to keep up-to-date with 
recent issues and for the consolidated list of addenda and 
corrections to WERM which it contains. The new 
volume will also stand alone as a self-contained reference 
work, and contains much useful information on com- 
posers, record makes, and other material of interest to 
record collectors, librarians and music lovers every- 
where. 


Royal Octavo. 272 pages approx. Cloth bound. £2.10.0 


(A few copies of the Encyclopaedia are still available, 
price £5. 5s. 0d.) 


WITH THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 


Band” 
AMPLIFYING GRAMOPHONE 


A High-Quality Instrument styled in the modern manner 


TAKES A RADIO ON TOP 


Price 


“SLIDE-ACT 
CONVERTOGRAM ” 


One of a brilliantly designed series 
of record-players for connecting to 
existing radio sets or amplifiers to 
enable records to be reproduced 
through radio or existing amplifier. 
This model enables the radio to be 
left standing permanently on the top 
to form a complete unit. Other 
types—‘‘ Portable Convertograms ” 
and “ Lidless Convertograms ”’. All 
are equipped with choice of latest 
3-speed single-record and autochange 
units with lightweight pickups, and 
are very reasonably priced. See 
them at your local dealers. 
Literature on request 


It will provide endless "pleasure and satisfaction for those of 
exacting musical tastes. It is equipped with specially-designed 
high-efficiency A.C. amplifier, matched speaker and choice of 
to-day’s best 3-speed motor units for single record or auto- 
change playing. In performance and quality, it offers a 
standard of value far ahead of anything of its type to-day. 
With the Garrard RC. 75A Autochange Unit to take 10 


Model 167 costs £33. 10. 


UNDISTORTED OUTPUT OF 1S WATTS—AMPLE 
FOR ALL NORMAL REQUIREMENTS. 

ra SELF-CONTAINED AND PORT- 
ABLE, READY TO PLUG IN AND PLAY 


records. 
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Fully Descriptive Leaflet showing all types, FREE 


THOMPSON, DIAMOND & BUTCHER LTD, court 


34 FARRINGDON RD., LONDON, E.C.I. Tel.: Clerkenwell 5492 


ELEGA NT LY FINISHED IN GREY LIZARD CLOTH 
BLACK AND SILVER pita OR BROWN WITH 
MAROON AND GREY STRIPES. 

ALL MODELS PLAY 78, 45, and 33} RECORDS. 
ALL COMPONENTS FULLY TROPICALISED TO 
ENSURE LONG WORKING LIFE IN ANY PART 
OF THE WORLD 


ADDITIONAL POINTS FOR CONNECTING 
EXTERNAL LOUDSPEAKER 
FOR MATCHING CRYSTAL OR 
AGNETIC P.U. HEADS 
waRtanG SAFETY PILOT LIGHT 
MODEL 161—Single Record Player 
(Garrard “T” as illustrated £26 . 16.0 
MODEL 150—Single Record Player 
(BSR. GU4A Unit) £25.6.6 


HEAR THEM AT YOUR DEALERS. 


ON REQUEST 


PUREE 


WE ARE AT THE 
RADIO 
EXHIBITION 


STAND NO. 


OF 
1 
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When you hear your Records on an 


RADIOGRAM 
You will realise how much has been missing. 
This extremely handsome radiogram is specially designed to 


give the most 
FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION 
from records of all speeds and incorporates these outstanding 
features : 

@ Three speed intermixing auto-changer. 

@ Separate Bass and Treble lift controls, ensuring ample 
correction for any type of recording. 

@ Superb two-tone walnut cabinet (35” x 41” x 19”) with 
generous record storage space. 

@ Adjustable reflexing sound chamber for different rooms or 
furnishings. 

@ 8-valve receiver, giving 8 watts push-pull output, with 
negative feed-back. 


@ High grade 10-inch Loud- 


speaker. 
@ Satisfaction or Money-back F The Radiogram 
Guarantee Other Models available : Chassis o the 
@ Demonstrations daily until _DE LUXE RADIOGRAM 99 Gns. Standard Model is 
6 p.m., Sats. 5 p.m. (tax paid). SUPER RADIO- available separately 


As Model FC 38 com- 
@ Convenient H.P. terms if GRAM 125 Gns. (tax paid). plete pe i 


required. £23.13.0. (tax paid) 
ARMSTRONG WIRELESS & TELEVISION Co. Ltd. 


AMAZING REALISM from Records or Radio! 


&9 GNS. 


Tax Paid 


WARLTERS ROAD, HOLLOWAY, N.7 
Telephone: NORth 3213 


NOW FREE OF PURCHASE TAX! 


OMNI-DIRECTIONAL 


3-Speaker System 


wis/cs SUPER 8/CS SUPER 5 


Treble units facing upwards Crossover frequencies 800 and 5,000 c/s. 


This superb 3-Speaker System can now be supplied tax free. The 
bass speaker is the W 15/CS with a fundamental resonance below 30 C/S; 
the middle speaker is the Super 8/CS ; and the third speaker is the Super 
5 with response well maintained to 16,000 C/S. The Crossover unit is 
a 4 section type, with crossover frequencies of 800 and 5,000 C/S. A 
Volume Control is now fitted to the middle and top speakers which also 
face upwards to avoid undue directional effects. | 


WIRELESS WORKS 


“BRADFORD ROAD - IDLE - BRADFORD - YORKS 
Phone : Idle 1235/6 (2 lines). Grams : Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford. 


NEW PRICES 
W.15/CS sand-filled Enclosure £47 0 
Treble Assembly .............20++ £16 10 
HS/CR3 Crossover with V.C.’s £8 10 


olooo 


Other models which can now be supplied 

FREE OF TAX are :— 

Factory Bronze, 135/-. Factory Golden, 175/-. 
Factory W.12, 277/6. W.12, 185/-. W.12/CS, 195/-. 
Super 12/CS/AL, 320/-. WHI2. Reflex, £22/12/6. 
School Baffle, £10. W.M.8 Wall Mounting 
Cabinet, £7/14/-. Essex Grey, £6/17/6. 


: 
! £72 0 
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The “RD BABY DE-LUXE 
MK. Il” Amplifier. 
The World’s finest medium priced amplifier 


The improvements effected in this latest version of the already well 
known ‘‘ RD BABY ”’ place it in a class apart, unsurpassed by any 
other amplifier approaching it in price. 

NOTE THESE EXCEPTIONAL IMPROVEMENTS :— 

* Power Output increased to 8-10 watts. 

* Total harmonic distortion at 8 watts—0.25%. 

* Total harmonic distortion at 12 watts only—0.6%. 

* Consistent quality maintained at all volume levels. 

* Perfect phase splitter balance over the full audio range. 

* All iron cored components now fully shrouded. 

* Close tolerance high stability resistors employed. Despite 
this vastly improved performance the price £i 4 
remains unchanged at ° 

With the introduction of this new amplifier an improved version 

of the ‘* RD JUNIOR ”’ pre-amplifier has also been introduced 

—the “« RD JUNIOR MK. Il,” featuring in particular a variable 

control for the Low Pass Filter. 


Price complete with Engraved Control Panel £9. 


Detailed technical specifications, including response curves and 
an illustration, will gladly be forwarded post free on request. 
Available from leading dealers in London and the Provinces, or 
if in any difficulty, please apply direct. 


Trade and Export enquiries invited. 


Rocers DeveLopMeNts Co 


Manufacturers of Precision Built Sound Equipment. 


‘*Rodevco House,’’ 116 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, 
London, S.E.10. Telephone : TiDeway 1723 


Specialised Loudspeaker 
Enclosures No. 4 TYPE F.C.R.10 


For use with High 

Our needle will give YY l Fidelity 10" Loud- 

speaker units—this 

many hours of brilliant lj assembly is capable 

and faithful reproduction of avery high quality 
before requiring re- : : of reproduction. 

wi rfedale 

placement. Record an i Wharfedale 

surface noises are virtu- INC. TAX Y Unit. This ‘enclosure 


rigidity has a minimum of 


Windsor ”’ Sapphire fff yj; cabinet resonance even at high 


levels. 

Hand French polished these 

individually made cabinets with 

gold or bronze expanded alu- 

¢ minium ill are available in 
Oak, Walnut, Mahogany or 

NEEDLES, PLEASE ORDER DIRECT ON FORM BELOW é = Maple Veneers. Cross band grill 


moulding and plinth in contrast- 


needle. 


To SAPPHIRE BEARINGS LTD. as f enclosure of modern design 
16 CATHERINE PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! iF measures 33 in. high by 18% in. 
j aa wide by 11} in. deep. 

Please supply Windsor Sapphire Needles. H (Carriage and 
*TRAILER For which | enclose Postal — 12 GNS Packing 
*STRAIGHT @2/6each. Order to the value of extra). 
*MIDGET (No Postage required). Write for fully descriptive 

literature. 

x* Visit our showrooms where the FCR/10 and the latest B K housings for 

8 in., 10 in., 12 in. and 15 in. units—and a wide range of high-fidelity 

equipment is demonstrated DAILY 10.30—5.30 : SATURDAYS 10.30-1.00 


B. K. PARTNERS LTD. 


: Cross out type not required. 229 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.!I 


__ Entrance in Hanover Street) Pho ne : REGent 1051 
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STAND 35 
at the RADIO SHOW! 


See COLLARO’S new Studio High Fidelity 

Pickup ... it tracks any long-playing 

record yet produced ! Type “O”’ for 

normal receivers, type “P’’ for ME y COLLARO’S ’53 Series 

amplifiers with high gain or i, Mf of Record Changers... 

pre-amplifying stages. , models RC531 (a non- 

mixing changer) and RC532 (a mixing changer) for single- 

speed operation ; and their 3-speed equivalents — models 
3RC531 and 3RC532, which incorporate the new patented 
3-speed drive, and the new speed change control. 


SEE, THEM ON STAND 35 AT THE RADIO SHOW! 


COLLARO LTD., Ripple Works,” By-Pass Rd., Barking, Essex. Telephone: Rippleway 5533. Telegrams: Korllaro,‘ Barking 


We have many strings to our Beau-tiful selection of 
GRAMOPHONES e RADIOGRAMS e TAPE RECORDERS e RECORDS 
SPECIAL OFFERS % Plessey 78 rpm mixed autochange THE FERGUSON ‘ 500’ 


All these genuine reductions covered An outstanding Radio and Record 
by the manufacturer’s guarantee. * Public Address Amplifier. ee ee DE LUXE alas 
ii lelity push-pull output into a special treble 
* Deccalian Single 78 r.p.m. speed. 1 and bass speaker unit. Separate tone controls and 
Garrard variable speed motor with Output, separate volume controls for Special filter. Garrard RC80 gram unit with ultra- 
12 in. turntable. Ideal for dancing and microphone and pickup inputs, which Sensitive interchangeable pickup heads for standard 
educational purposes. — soiled can be mixed in operation. Strongly 2nd long playing records. 
only. Reduced from £35 to £25 recommended for any installation that Hear this magnificent instrument at our premises 
* Decca 347/M 3-speed record player. demands high quality gramophone anytime — or send for fully descriptive brochure. 


id microphone reproduction. £20 
Fitted Decca XMS heads ; high or = Hire Purchase 
low impedance as required. Rexine od r ice 230 gns. Available 
covered wooden portable carrying case. Also in Stock— 
from £18.10 %0 £16 Wharfedale Golden 10/CS/B 
* Decca 348 3-speed record player. mounted in sand-filled corner assembly. 
Interchangeable Acos GP19 heads. Walnut veneer finish. ai 


Mounted in a beautiful polished walnut 
cabinet. Reduced from £22 t0 £18 Garrard RC75A Latest 3-speed auto- 
change unit. £15.10.9 


* Connoisseur super Lightweight Garrard 45 r.p.m. autoch 
“p.m. ange centre-post 
Pickup. Red and Green Spot — for RC75 and RC80. 20/6; Garrard 45 


r.p.m. single playing button for all players, 
* Garrard Model T units—tatest oa G Tape 1200 ft., 40/- ; 600 ft. 
3-s motor and turnover magnetic 24/- ; 


600 ft., 
pickup fitted with miniature sapphire 21/-; Soundmirror 1,200 ft., 25/-; Grundig 
styli. Complete with 45 r.p.m. centre Jack Plugs, 5/- ; Tape recorder telephone 
button. £9.15 attachments, 25/-. 


* We are specialists in the construction of high-fidelity Leak and f 
HIRE PURCHASE TERMS =" sound installations. We invite halls, organisations, ae We advise you to secure delivery 
e. youth clubs, schools etc., to write to us on their before the RADIO SHOW rush 
WORLD WIDE problems. Our advice is free. Garrard, Decca commences. 
POSTAL SERVICE * We can install any make of equipment in your own fer types of ALL THE LONG PLAYING 
cabinets. Quotations on request. pickups. RECORDS SUPPLIED FROM STOCK 


4 WEST LONDON’S SPECIALISTS 
as. ‘a cr af: IN GRAMOPHONES RADIOGRAMS - RECORDS: TAPE RECORDERS 


20-22 HIGH STREET, SOUTHALL, MIDDX. (Opposite Southall Town Hall) Telephone : SOUthall 3828. 
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IGH-FIDELITY Amplifiers such as our 

own “N.S.P.”’ models are naturally on 

their very best behaviour when the 

ancillaries . . . motor, pickup, speaker, etc. 

. . . are of comparable excellence. We 

can confidently recommend the following— 

available by return post from our stocks of high-quality 
components : 


CONNOISSEUR B.S.R. PLAYERS 
3-spd. £21 16 3 3-spd. (Crystal T/O. 
£9 411 
GOODMANS SPEAKERS 3-spd. (with 2G. 
£10 8 8 
3-spd. (with 2 
£1217 8 


3-spd. Auto-mixer.... £16 10 3 


WHARFEDALE SPEAKERS GARRARD AUTO-CHANGERS 
W.12. 


£13 3 3 R.C.80, less Head..... 3 3 
6 R.C.75A, less Head.. £13 10 0 
uper 5 an /A 6 13 
Bronze 10in..........0+. £412 9 HIGH FIDELITY 
Bronze 3 40 FEEDERS 
Variable Selectivity, 3-Band, £1 
PICKUPS L.M.S., £12-14 wa 
S/H Pre-Set, 3-Station, £ 
G.P.20 (Std. or LP) £3 6 1 - A 
Spareheadsforabove £2 0 0 T.R.F. Pre-Set, 3-Station, £7-0-9 
G.P.30 3 6 1 > 
DECCA N.S.P. Scratch Filter, 
XMS, Magnetic........ £6 9 5 59/6 


REMOTE CONTROL & PRE-AMP. UNIT 


Voltage gain of 10. Independent bass and treble controls. LP correc- 
tion and V/C with on/off switch. Ideal for W/W and Williamson amps. 
Completely enclosed. Size 114 in. by 3} in. by 3 in. £5 7s. 6d. 


Nusound Products 


(DEPT. C.2.) 136 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone No. GERrard 8845 


Hours of Business: 9 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Saturdays 9-1 p.m. 
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GOLDEN 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD - REDDITCH 


H. C. HARRIDGE 


8 MOOR ST., CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 


Classical and Operatic Records 
(LP and Standard) 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


LARGE STOCKS OF DELETIONS 
AND RARITIES. LISTS SENT. 


Send 5/- for 6 issues. 
Rogers, Quad and Leak Amplifiers always 
in stock 


NEW LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
SUPPLIED POST FREE 


Send for full details of our Cabinets, Baffles 
and Equipment 


OPEN DAILY EXCEPT THURSDAY 
Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Telephone : Gerrard 7108 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
DAILY 


A.D.S. 


SUPER QUALITY 


83 WATT AMPLIFIER ONLY 


Push-Pull 6V6s 15 db neg. feed back 25-18,000 cps + I/db Hum Level—80db at 
6} watts. Bass boost—Treble boost and cut : LP correction : Provision radio 
feeder unit. 

BUILT & TESTED 16 gns. 

The above Amplifier can now be supplied in kit torm 
Complete with fully illustrated instruction book £l 3 . 13 . 0 


METAL COVERS SUPERHET FEEDER 


Three wavebands—B8A Valves 
complete with carrying handle, 7 ks band width. Wired com- 
can now be supplied 


plete and tested. 
17/6 each 10 gns. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


(Dept. G.) 
18 Tottenham Court Road, 
ALEC LONDON, 
SUPPLIES tf Museum 4539 Museum 2453 
Shop Hours : 


Monday to Friday 9—5.30 p.m. 
Saturdays | p.m. 


a 
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LOOK!.... 


| YOUR FAVOURITE RECORDS 
| AT YOUR 


FINGER-TIPS 


| with a 


WHITAKER 
CABINET 


CAPACITY 
100 RECORDS 
10 or 12 inch 


e 
Complete with Index 


Cards and Card 
Schedule 


72/6 


This cabinet is strong and well made, covered in High Grade Rexine, with 
stop-action hinges to hold lid securely when open, and two locks. Send 
now for details of complete range of record carrying cases and albums, 


Trade inquiries invited 


G. WHITAKER & SON 


5 and 6 LORRIMORE BUILDINGS, OLNEY ROAD, S.E.17 
Telephone : RODNEY 3730 


WEBB’S RADIO 


For high fidelity installations at the latest reproduction and value in 
varying prices. We list a few different price ranges, 
recommended combinations giving 


LATEST Sound Sales ‘‘ Miniature A-Z"’ Amplifier .. -. £1075 0 
B.S.R. 3 speed unit and Decca Pick-up .. oe aa -» £10 41 
Cash £23 2 8 
(OR deposit of £7 14s, 3d, and 12 monthly payments of £1 8s, 34.) 
LATEST Rogers Amplifier and pre-amp .. 
B.S.R. 3 speed unit and Decca Pick-up .. 5h ite -. £10 41 
Goodmans Audiom 12” loudspeaker £812 6 
Cash £4116 7 


(OR deposit of £13 18s. 10d. and 12 monthly payments of £2 11s. 1d.) 


LATEST Sound Sales ‘‘A-Z” Amplifier .. £3210 0 
Connoisseur 3 speed motor and Connoisseur P.U. .. -» £2716 6 
Twin loudspeakers, Wharfedale ‘“W12C/S" and ‘Super 
Cash £7416 6 
(OR deposit of £24 13s, 10d. and 12 monthly payments of £4 11s. §d.) 
LATEST Leak Point-one amplifier .. £4019 0 
Garrard 201B/5 3 speed motor as -. £2214 8 
Leak P.U. and transformer .. £14 6 0 
Three speakers, Wharfedale ‘‘W15/CS,” “W10CS” and 
Cash £112 19 5 


(OR deposit of £37 13s, 2d. and 12 monthly payments of £6 18s. 1d.) 
Webb’s 52 page catalogue showing de- “MAi5” £19 10s. 0d., Armstrong 


tails of all leading HI FI apparatus. 
“Klipschorn " £148, Accoustical Ribbon Chassis, Garrard Equipment Feeder Units 


£95, Accoustical ‘‘ Quad” £35, Goodsell by Sound Sales, Quad, Leak, Chapman. 
All in stock at— 


14 SOHO STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.!_ Tel.: GERrard 2089 
Shop Hours: 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m. Sats. 9 a.m.—I p.m. 


- Now available as a complete Pick-up. 


Completely Tropicalised. Tested under extreme 
conditions of Heat and Humidity. (125° F. with 95° r 
humidity) without deterioration and loss of output. 


@ Output comparable to Crystal Pick-ups. 


@ Cantilever Styli Protecting Records and elimina- 
ting Needle-talk and surface noise. 


@ Styli easily replaceable. 
@ Will fit three-speed Record changers and units. 


No. 200 Price £1 10s. Od. 
P. Tax 9s. 9d. 


No. P. 200 Price £2 5s. Od. 
P. Tax 14s. 9d. 


GOLDRING PICK-UP HEAD 


A new design of Pick-up 
Head for converting acoustic 
gramophones to electrical 
reproduction. 


No. 185 
PRICE 18s. Od. 
P. Tax 5s. 10d. 


For full technical details write to : 


ERWIN SCHARF 


49-51a DE BEAUVOIR ROAD 
LONDON, N.1 
Telephone : CLIssold 3434 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


Come to the RADIO Centre 


where you can see and hear the % Our service a emg can 
most comprehensive range of give you a _ hour repair 
Radio, Gramophone, Television  S¢TVICe anywhere in the London 


and associated electronic equip- Ayea. 

: ae * Our hire purchase department 
will give you easy facilities to 
* Our sales staff are at your buy. 

service—technical information We specialise in Gramophone and 
without any obligation. Tape Recording Equipment. 


MAIL ORDER SUPPLY CO. 


The Radio Centre 
33 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.|! 
Telephone : MUSeum 6667 


September, 1953 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP | 
RECORD SUPPLEMENT 


Subscriptions for the 1953 issue of our 
RECORD SUPPLEMENT now being accepted, 
10/6 yearly. Remittance to ‘The Gramo- 
phone,” 49 Ebrington Rd., Kenton, Middlesex 


This offer only applies to the British Isles. Re- 

mittances from elsewhere may be sent to w 

YORK by International Money Order value $1.50, 

Would overseas subscribers please note this 
change. 


Che Gramophone Shop, fur. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK, I7, N.Y. 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER 8589 


WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
FOR THE CALLER—A FINE, VARIED, AND CONSTANTLY 
CHANGING SELECTION. 


The Gramophone Exchange 


5,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music— 
Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, Complete 
Operas, Society Editions, etc.—in perfect condition at 
about half the usual cost. 


We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing 
Records available at prices substantially below their 
usual cost. 


Records of good music taken in part-exchange if these are in 


perfect condition. 
121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 o'clock Thursdays. 4 p.m. Saturdays. 


L.P. RECORDS POST FREE 


Each record packed guaranteed in perfect condition. All makes supplied, including 
Decca, Nixa, Brunswick, Capitol, Oriole, and the new H.M.V., Columbia, etc. 


L. & H. CLOAKE 
334 HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, S.W.16. Phone : STR 7304 
SOUTH LONDON’S LARGEST RECORD DEALERS 


RECORDS BY POST 


Classical, Popular and jJazz— All Makes— All S 
TAX FREE TO OVERSEAS READERS ALL INSPECTED AND SECURELY PACKED 
All Makes of Record Playing Equipment in stock. 


AGATE & CO. 


183 STOKE NEWINGTON CHURCH ST., LONDON, N.16 
Established 1869 Phone : CLI 2991 


A. T. FURLONG & SONS 
40 DEPTFORD BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E8 — 
RECORDS AND MUSIC BY POST 
WHY NOT AVAIL YOURSELF OF OUR VERY LARGE STOCKS 
H.M.V., DECCA, PHILIPS, VOX, NIXA, etc. 
(Tideway 1189) 


The ‘* MARVEL ” 
RECORD CABINETS 
Queen Anne legs or flush base, 2 ft. 
wide, 33 in. high, 15 in deep, capacity 
400/450. Tops and fronts have selected 
veneers of oak, walnut and mahogany. 
12 compartments with shaped partitions 
the full depth. Flush interiors to prevent 
records warping. Ends and shelves 
made from Zin. timber. At remarkable 
price of £10/10/- (made possible by 
large sales and quantity production). 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or MONEY REFUNDED 
Special interior can be supplied for 7 
ecords. 

Also: The Compact at £6/18/6, Width 17” 
The Spacious at £16/19/6, Width 30” 


Illustrations and colour samples sent 
upon request. 


A. L. STAMFORD 9/6 extra, 


20 College Parade, Salusbury Rd., Brondesbury Park, N.W.6 (Opp. High Schoo!) 


CORNER REFLEX CABINETS 
FOR GOODMAN'S AXIOM 150 Mk. I1. From £11.0.0 
(We submitted to Good Industries Ltd. a Bass Reflex Cabinet, of their 
design, for testing, and this has been approved by them as suitable for the speaker 
for which it was made.) 
FULL RANGE OF CORNER and BASS REFLEX CABINETS 
Also made to your own design. Call or send drawings 


A. DAVIES and Co. (Cabinet Makers) Cabinet Department, 


3 Parkhill Place, off Parkhill Road, London, N.W.3. (Gulliver 5775) 


ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 
I enclose my subscription for 14s. (or 16s. including Index) 
for one year, post free. Subscription to U.S.A. $2.50, beginning 


Copies of The Gramophone” are obtainable from N. ig 
Bookstalls throughout the country. 


QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any inquiry, together with stamped 
addressed envelope if a personal reply is desired 
relating to matter editorial or technical. It does not 
refer to display or 

Available un’ Ss b 30th. 


Printed by Gibbs & Bamforth Ltd., St. Albans, and Published by the Proprietors, 
General Gramophone Publications Ltd., 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


Telephone: Wordsworth 2010. 
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3-Speed Motor 


Test this new motor at your earliest opportunity. 
You will find it possesses all the qualities you 
have been looking for. 

12-in, turntable, 333, 45 and 78 r.p.m. syn- 
chronous motor, virtually vibrationless. Suitable 
for standard, transcription and micro-groove 
recordings. 
Input voltages : 200 - 250 A.C. 50 cycles 
110 volts, 50 or 60 cycles to order. 


3-Head Pickup 


The Connoisseur Super Lightweight Pickup. 
Extremely low mass at needle point (4.5 m.g. only) 
allowing for reduction in downward pressure to 
8/10 grams for standard recordings, and 4/6 
grams for micro-groove recordings. 


Price (without pickup) £16.10.0 Plus £5.7.3 P. Tax 


Overseas Agents 


S. AFRICA: W. L. Procter (Pty) Ltd., 63 Strand Street, Cape Town 
AUSTRALIA : J. H. Magrath & Co. (Pty) Ltd., 208 Little Lonsdale St. 


Melbourne. 


CANADA : The Astral Electric Co., Ltd., 44 Danforth Rd., Toronto, 13, 


Ontario. 


NEW ZEALAND : Turnbull & Jones Ltd., H/O, 12/14 Courtenay Place, 


Wellington. 


HONG KONG : The Radio People, Ltd., 31 Nathan Road, Hong Kong. 


PRICES with one Head £4.10.0. Plus £1.9.3 P.T. A R. SI GDEN & Co. 
Extra Heads each £2.10.0, plus 16/3 P.T e 


Spare Armature with sapphire 10/3 
plus 3/4 P.T. 


WELL GREEN LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE 


(ENGINEERS) LIMITED 
Telephone: Halifax 69169 


CITY SALE 
& EXCHANGE Ltd. 


The High Fidelity Specialists 


Offer the following for immediate delivery 


78 Decca Auto Record Player, portable case 

33} Decca Record Player, list 9 gns., our price 

334 Decca, with lid, list £12, our price... Ses ie 

Salex 78 Player, crystal P.U., made to sell at £11, our price 
Deccalian 78 Record Reproducer, as new ... 

Deccalian 3-speed Reproducer, as new 

Collaro 3-speed Auto Reproducer ... 

Trixette 3-speed portable Reproducer ne 

R. D. Williamson || valve amplifier, and pre-amp. 

R.D. Baby Amplifier, Mark II ek ke 

Goodsell Amplifier, pre-amp., and Tuner, special offer, complete 
Hartley Turner Speaker, 10” unit ... 

Wharfedale Super 8, as new 

Wharfedale Golden 10 

Wharfedale Bronze 10 

Wharfedale Super 12, CS/AL or WI5/CS 

Valradio, DC/AC, 100-watt converto each 


Any New equipment over £10 in value, supplied on our 
Easy Payment Scheme. One-third deposit, and the 
balance over 6, 12, or 18 months. Write for details. 


Let us take your existing equipment in part exchange for the latest 
type. Write giving details of your apparatus, and requirements. 


93-94 FLEET STREET 


LONDON, E.C.4 (Ludgate Circus) Phone: Central 9391 


And still they come... 


VERY other post brings a further batch of enthusiastic 

letters. Our D5/8N AMPLIFIER has won country- 
wide acclaim, and from all available reports it 
most certainly meets the demands of the 
most exacting hi-fi enthusiasts. A more 
recent selection of testimonials is 
reproduced—and we are quite 
prepared to show you 
the originals at 
any time on 
request. 


Individually 
constructed and 
guaranteed for | year 


Price £9- 15-0 
including 10 in. speaker 


All sent carriage paid to your home. Models for 
AC or AC/DC. Please specify voltage when ordering. 
NOTE : h d convenient facilities you are 
urged FOR A -DEMONSTRA TION or SEND 
S.A.B. for BROCHURE “‘G’’, 
. CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. 
11 UPPER SAINT MARTINS LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
(1 minute from Leicester Square Station, Cranbourn Street) 
TEMple Bar 0545 


Open All Day Saturday. Shop Hours : 9 to 6 p.m. (9 to | p.m. Thursday) 
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PETE JOHNSON 


first genuine (Two Piano Boogie Woogie with drums) 


Boogie Woogie” “8 to the Bar” 
including Cuttin’ the Boogie Movin’ the Boogie . 
Long Play Boogie Woogie Man Pine Creek 
Sixth Avenue Express Walkin’ the Boogie 
Foot Pedal Boogie Barrel House Boogie 


DLPIOI! 


GLENN MILLER 


“Sweet”’ swing 


including Anchors aweigh Vilia 
Glenn Miller and his My Buddy Limehouse Blues 


éf | got rhythm On the Alamo 
world -fam OUuSs | dream of Jeanie with the On brave old 


’ light brown hair army team 
orthestra 
oad GLENN MILLER AND HIS ORCHESTRA DLPIOI2 


“HIS VOICE” 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


334 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED + HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
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